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wanted others ; they were hungry for others ; but 
these poor rags of seaworn, scurvy-bitten hu- 
manity which offered, were hardly worth taking 
away to teach the craft. — Your Highness neg- 
lects the cordial/ ’ 

“ I am in but indifferent mood for drinking, 
Monsieur. It hangs in my memory that these 
poor rogues once fought most stoutly for me and 
the King. Cromwell was ever inclined to be iron- 
fisted with these Irish. Even when we were fight- 
ing him on level terms he hanged all that came 
into his hands, till he found us stringing up an 
equal number of his saints by way of reprisal. 
But now he has the kingdom all to himself, I sup- 
pose he can ride his own gait. But it is sad, 
Monsieur D’Ogeron, detestably sad. Irish though 
they were, these men fought well for the Cause/' 

The Governor of Tortuga emptied his goblet 
and looked thoughtfully at its silver rim. “ But 
I did not say they were Irish, won prince. Four 
Irish kernes there were on the ship’s manifest, 
but the scurvy took them, and they went over- 
side before reaching here/’ 

“ Scots then ? ” 

“ There is one outlandish fellow who might be 
a Scot, or a Yorkshireman, or a Russian, or some- 
thing like that. But no man could speak his 
lingo, and none would bid for him at the sale. 
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You may have him as a present if you care, and if 
perchance he can be found anywhere alive on the 
island- No, your Highness, this consignment is 
all English ; drafted from foot, horse, and guns : 
and a rarely sought-after lot they would have 
been, if whole. From accounts, they must have 
been all tried fighting men, and many had the 
advantage of being under your own distinguished 
command. — Your Highness, I beseech you shirk 
not the cordial. This climate creates a pleasing 
thirst, which we ought to be thankful for. The 
jack stands at your elbow/' 

Prince Rupert looked out over the harbour, 
and the black ships, at the blue waters of the 
Carib sea beyond. “ My poor fellows," he said, 
“ my glorious soldiers, your loyalty has cost you 
dear." 

“ It is the fortune of war," said D’Ogeron, sip- 
ping his goblet. “ A fighting man must be ready 
to take what befalls. Our turn may come to- 
morrow." 

“ I am ready, Monsieur, to take my chances. 
It is not on my conscience that I ever avoided 
them." 

“ Your Highness is a philosopher, and I take it 
your officers are the same. Yesterday they rode 
with you boot to boot in the field, ate with you 
on the same lawn, spoke with you in council 
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across the same drum-head. To-day they would 
be happy if they could be your lackeys. But the 
chance is not open to them ; they are lackeys to 
the buccaneers.” 

Prince Rupert started to his feet. “ Officers, 
did you say ? ” 

u Just officers. The great Monsieur Cromwell 
has but wasteful and uncommercial ways of con- 
ducting a war. He captures a gentle and gallant 
officer ; he does not ask if the poor man desires 
to be put up to ransom, but just claps the irons 
on him, and writes him for the next shipment to 
these West Indies, as though he were a common 
pikeman.” The Governor toyed with his goblet 
and sighed regretfully — “ ’Twas a sheer waste of 
good hard money.” 

“ And you ? ” 

“We kept to the Lord General's classification , 
and sold gentle officer, and rude common soldier 
on the same footing. There was no other way. 
We were too far off your England here to treat 
profitably for ransom. Besides, the estates of 
most were wasted during the war, and what was 
left lay in Monsieur Cromwell’s hands.” 

“ All the gentlemen of England are beggared. 
They sent their plate to the King’s mint to be 
coined for the troops’ pay ; they pawned their 
lands ; and now they are sent to be butcher-boys 
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to horny-handed cow-killers. I think you have 
dealt harshly, Monsieur D’Ogeron.” 

“ It was your war,” said the Governor good-hu- 
mouredly, “ not mine ; and the harshness of it 
was out of my hands. The men were sent here, 
and I dealt with them in the most profitable way. 
If it would have paid me to weed out the officers, 
I should have done it. As it didn’t, I e’en let 
them stay herded in with the rest.” 

“ But surely, Monsieur, you must have some 
regard for gentle blood ? ” 

“ Mighty little, mon prince , mighty little. I 
had it once in the old days, in France ; but I lost 
it out here. It’s not in fashion. A quick eye 
and a lusty arm we value in Tortuga and Hispan- 
iola more than all the titles a king could bestow. 
Gentility will not fill the belly here, neither will 
it ward off the Spaniards, neither will it despoil 
them of their ill-got treasure to provide the 
wherewithal for an honest carouse. What we 
value most is a little coterie of Brethren of the 
Coast sailing in with a deep fat ship, with their 
numbers few and their appetites whetted. To 
those we are ready to bow, as we did once in the 
old countries to knights and belted earls — till, 
that is, they have spent their gains.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ Why, then, mon prince , we are apt to growun- 
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civil till we see their sterns again as they go off 
to search the seas for more. Oh, I tell you, it's 
a different life here from the old one at home ; 
and a rustling blade, if he can contrive to remain 
alive, soon makes his way to the top, be he gentle, 
or be he mere whelp of a seaport drab.*’ 

“ You state your policy with clearness. This 
is not known in France, and there, I make bold 
to say. Monsieur, it would not be liked.” 

The Governor drank deeply. “ Here’s to 
France,” quoth he, “ and may she always stay a 
long way off ! I’m my own master here, and have 
a strong place and a lusty following.” 

“ Stronger places have been taken,” said the 
Prince. 

“ Not if they were snugly guarded,” said 
D’Ogeron. “ I use my precautions. There are 
two entrances to this harbour, but only one 
channel. There are many bays, but only one 
anchorage. Your ships are in it now; my bat- 
teries command them.” 

u Monsieur,” said Rupert stiffly, “ do you dis- 
trust me ? ” 

“ Except for my own rogues, and you are not 
one of them ” 

“ Thank God!” 

“ Except for my own rogues, I trust no one.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Rupert, “ I am not in the 
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habit of having my word doubted. I have had 
the honour to inform you before that I came in 
peace.” 

“ So have done others, and yet I have seen 
them bubble out with war when it suited their 
purpose.” 

“ Monsieur, you may have your own individual 
code of honour in these barbarous islands, but I 
still preserve mine. You have seen fit to put in 
question my honesty. I must ask you to call 
back your words, or stand by the consequences.” 

The Governor winked a vinous eye. “ You 
don’t catch me fighting a duel,” said he. “ The 
honour of the thing we may leave out of the 
question : we don’t deal in it here. And beyond 
that, I have all to lose and nothing to gain.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the Prince, “ you have your 
sword, and I have mine. I can force you either 
to fight or apologise.” 

The Governor wagged his goblet slowly. 
“Neither one nor the other,” said he. “Al- 
phonse,” he cried, raising his voice, “ haul across 
that curtain.” 

There was a scuffle of feet. A piece of drapery 
that seemed to hide the wall behind the Prince’s 
chair clattered back on its rings, and showed 
another room, long, narrow, and dusky. In it at 
the farther end was a demi-bombarde, a small 
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wide-mouthed piece on a gun carriage, with a 
man standing beside its breech holding a lighted 
match over the touch-hole. 

The Prince turned sharply to look, and then 
slewed round to the table again. “ It covers me 
well, but I have known a single shot to miss.” 

“But not a bag of musket balls, mon prince, 
with a small charge behind them,” said the French- 
man politely. 

“They would be safer,” said Rupert. “Yes, 
Monsieur, it is a pretty trap, but to me it scarcely 
seems one that a gentleman would set for a 
guest.” 

D’Ogeron shrugged his shoulders. “ It con- 
tents me,” he said, reaching for the black-jack. 
“ I have ceased to be a gentleman. I am Gov- 
ernor of Tortuga.” 

“ If I cannot compel you just now to fight me 
for your discourtesy,” said Rupert, “at least I 
will not drink with you.” And he spilled his 
liquor on the floor. 

“ Every man to his humour,” said D’Ogeron. 
“ The jack’s half full yet, but I’m not averse to 
doing double duty. This sangoree puts heart in 
a man. Now touching these engages we started 
from : there is a way open by which you can serve 
them quite to their fancy. All who are left, that 
is, for I make no doubt that some have not sur- 
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vived. Newcomers are apt to be full of vexa- 
tious faults, and the cow-killers are not wont to 
be lenient when their convenience is injured. 
Give out that you are here with money, and 
ready to buy, and within a month 111 have all of 
them brought here to look at, with their prices 
written in plain figures. Say the word, mon 
prince , and 111 send out news this very day.” 

It irked Prince Rupert to deal with this man, 
it irked him to sit in the same room with such a 
fellow ; but the woes of those that had fought by 
his side cried aloud for relief, so he swallowed 
back his nausea and spoke him civilly. Besides, 
if the Governor chose to pocket the affronts and 
go on sipping his sangoree, it was the Governor's 
affair. So the Prince said that he was ready to 
buy back the liberty of those officers who had 
served his late majesty King Charles in the wars, 
and was prepared to remain in Tortuga harbour 
with his three ships till these were brought in. 

“Well and good,” said D'Ogeron. “But I 
must warn your Highness that prices will rule high. 
When your very excellent friends were sold here, 
newly out of the ship, being raw with wounds, 
and^ galled with their shackles, and damaged with 
scurvy, they went cheap. But since then they 
have been in training as hunters, and porters of 
meat, and makers of bucan, and dressers of hide, 
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and so they have acquired value as handicrafts- 
men. Moreover, when ransom is spoken of, it is 
always our custom to acquire new interest in a 
prisoner. You take me?” 

“ I do. Had I one tenth of your commercial 
power, Monsieur, the King, my master, for whom 
I came out here to glean the seas, could keep a 
richer court at the Hague.” 

The Governor leaned across the table and 
stared. “ Do I hear you say you are working for 
Charles II. ? ” 

“ Certainly. I am his servant since his late 
Majesty's murder. His kingdom for the nonce 
is unhappily in the hands of others, and with it 
the natural revenues. A king must have a court ; 
a court needs money ; I sail the seas to win that 
money : the thing is simple.” 

Monsieur D’Ogeron hit the table. “ The thing 
is unheard of,” he cried. " Loyalty is a home- 
growth which does not bear transporting across 
the seas. In France, in the old days, I was the 
king’s man — I forget what king’s. I left France 
full of that loyalty, and for a while it lasted. 
But when my ship ran into the trade winds, it 
began to ooze from me, and when I got set down 
here, in these islands of the Caribbean, there was 
but a dim memory of that loyalty left. France 
is so many a weary league away, that the King’s 
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shadow cannot reach across the seas. For a while 
I missed it ; for a while there was a blank in my 
life. And then I found another master : a master 
whom I could always admire and strive for ; a 
master whose every action interested me, whose 
every woe was mine ; and him I have served this 
many years with infinite zest and appetite. 
Never had man a master he wished to serve so 
well.” 

“ May I hear his name? ” the Prince asked. 

The Governor turned to a silver mirror which 
hung against the wall, and lifted his goblet. 

“ I drink to him,” he said, u with all heartiness. 
His name is Camille Baptiste D’Ogeron, patron 
of the buccaneers.” 

“ And skimmer of their gains ? ” 

“ Skimmer of th^ir gains, most certainly, mon 
prince , or why Governor of Tortuga? What am 
I else but a king? I have no hollow pomp about 
my court, it is true, but I could have it if I chose 
to pay. I could have drums beat in my path 
when I went abroad, and powder burned upon 
my saint’s day. I could have courtiers in silken 
robes and golden chains, and a palace with forty 
rooms instead of four. But I take only what 
suits my whim. My visitors come in tarry breeks 
or the bloodied shirts of cow-hunters. My at- 
tendants can make a roast, or brew a bowl, or slit 
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a throat with equal glibness. My enemies, when 
they call, leave behind them their heads on the 
spikes above the gateway. And I have also the 
delicate joys of domesticity. Though I have 
been widowed these nine times, I married a new 
wife brought in by one of the ships only the other 
day, and already she adores me.” 

Prince Rupert sighed. “ I can conceive,” he 
said, “ that the situation would not be intolerable 
for some men. There is a certain relish in rob- 
bing the Spaniard.” 

“ More for you, mon prince , than for me. They 
are Pope's men, and I was a Pope's man bred 
myself. You were always Protestant.” 

“ I glory in it,” said Rupert fervently, “ though 
it has made me a ruined fellow from my birth up.” 

“ There you are, then,” said the Governor. 
“ Take your revenge, which is here ready to your 
hand, and grow rich at one and the same time.” 

“ I shall take my revenge,” said the Prince 
quietly, “and I shall take revenge for others 
also. But it is my King who will have the 
riches.” 

“ Yet, if it could be otherwise,” said the 
Frenchman musingly : “ if you would follow 
what is in the atmosphere out here, and be con- 
tent to fight for your own hand, what a glorious 
future there would be before you ! There are 
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with you three ships in harbour now: a very 
tolerable commencement. You could take them 
up a creek to careen, and clean them from the 
weeds of the voyage, and re-set-up your rigging, 
and get all put a-tauto. You have pretty enough 
crews on board already. I can get you also those 
of your late soldiers whom Monsieur Cromwell 
sent me, and who will be none the worse for their 
short apprenticeship with the buccaneers. There 
are hundreds of the buccaneers themselves that 
would join in such an enterprise, and I also could 
lend a couple of well-found ships to assist it.” 

“ And what is this enterprise ? ” 

“ Seize every plate ship that’s sent home to 
Spain. Sack every city on the Main in its turn, 
squeeze out all the gold, and sail away and leave 
its people to spin more.” 

“ You propose I should do this as your lieu- 
tenant ? ” 

“ That sticks in your gizzard, eh, mon prince? 
But, as it chanced, I was not going to make any 
such suggestion. I never aspire to having men 
of your calibre as my subjects. They would take 
too much looking after, and I have no wish to 
find one from below climbing up and trampling 
on me, and becoming chief in my place. This 
governorship has been too hard to get, and is too 
snug a property to jeopardise for the mere am- 
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bition of having Rupert Palatine for a mere week 
or so as my dutiful lieutenant/' And Monsieur 
D’Ogeron winked pleasantly. “ No, mon prince , 
go and seize an island for yourself, and set up 
a government, and we will call ourselves allies. 
We will form a buccaneer kingdom with a dual 
head, and there will be no limit to our prosperity. 
Look at the crop there is at hand : wine, women, 
meat, corn, silks, pearls and gold in all abundance. 
All the strong men will flock to us and help in 
the taking. The Spanish power will melt away 
like sand cliffs before a sea." 

Prince Rupert thrust back his chair from the 
table and smote the arm with his fist. “ Have 
done, Monsieur ! ” he said. “ It is against my 
honour that I should listen to you more. I 
came out here as a King's man, and if life remains 
to me, it will be as his man that I go back." 

“ But," said the Governor, with a puzzled brow, 
“ your King’s Cause is distant; it is weak; it is 
nearly on the ground ; it is doubtful if it ever 
pulls round again. Nay, your Highness, by this 
time, for aught you know, the Second Charles 
has followed the way of his father, and there is 
no Cause left." 

“ Then I shall build it up again and fight for 
it. In Europe, Monsieur, we do not esteem a 
man any the less honourable because he keeps 
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his fidelity to a Cause that is for the moment 
drooping.” 

“ Well,” said Monsieur D’Ogeron, “ I am 
thankful that I have left Europe behind, with 
those old unpracticable ideas.” He leaned back 
in his chair and stretched. Then he laughed 
craftily, and went on with his speech. “As it 
seems, then, we cannot trade over this idea of a 
buccaneer kingdom, your Highness, let us go 
back to the question of ransoming these engages. 
You are prepared to pay good hard money 
down ? ” 

The Prince frowned. “ For a gentleman, Mon- 
sieur, you are unpleasantly commercial.” 

“ Your Highness rather wearies me,” said the 
Governor, with a whimsical shrug. “ Gentility I 
have dropped, as being quite unprofitable ; and 
as for keenness over a bargain, why, there I could 
skin a Jew; so now you have a fair and final 
warning.” 

“ I have no money at present.” 

“ I did not suppose you had. Ships which sail 
from here to the Old World are ofttimes rich ; 
but ships coming here, never. Since history 
began, they have always been barren and empty 
— or why else should they come ? ” 

“ I will make payments, Monsieur, out of the 
first prizes which come into my hands.” 
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“ I hear your Highness say it. But — Tortuga 
is not Europe, and we give mighty little credit 
here. If you were known to be fighting for your 
own hand, it might be different. But when you 
openly say you are merely an admiral of some 
king across the water, you speak beyond our 
simple minds altogether. I answer not only for 
myself : I answer for the whole community. You 
must offer some other scheme, mon prince , or 
your friends must stay on as engages and work 
out their time. Come, think it out. I do not 
wish to hurry you.” 

Prince Rupert sat with his chin in his fingers 
and pondered deeply, but no schemes came to 
him. It irked him terribly to think that the men 
who had fought by his side during all the battles 
of the war should be left unrescued in this hor- 
rible servitude, whilst he was at hand with the 
will to set them free, and only lacking of the 
bare means. And if fighting would have done 
the deed, the Prince would have recked little of 
the odds against him. But though he captured 
all Tortuga, with its forts and batteries, and 
killed the Governor, yet he would be no more 
forward in his design. For those he wished to 
relieve were scattered in ones and twos far over 
the Savannahs of Hispaniola across the strait, 
and nothing but the good-will of Monsieur 
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D’Ogeron could make the buccaneers, their 
masters, bring them in. 

The Governor at the end of the table smoked 
tobacco and sipped his sangoree. He seemed 
quite contented, and perhaps a little drowsy. 

Prince Rupert stood up, and began to walk to 
and fro across the chamber, as was his wont when 
thinking deeply. But scarcely had he left his 
chair, when the roar of an explosion shook the 
place, and the chamber was filled with smoke, 
and the chair itself and a part of the table be- 
yond were blown to the smallest of splinters. 

But at the head of the table the Governor sat 
unmoved, and, as it seemed, unstartled ; and 
presently he began to laugh. “ ’Fore God,” he 
said, “ that was a sleepy rogue of a cannonier. 
Has your Highness guessed what happened ? ” 

** No,” said the Prince. “ Your efforts at hos- 
pitality are somewhat beyond me.” 

“ Why, the man with the lighted match in his 
hand has been growing more and more drowsy, 
and nodding and nodding, till at last his hand 
drooped down over the priming. When the 
piece fired I chanced to look round, and saw him 
waken and start, as though he had been hit him- 
self. ’Twas a most comic sight.” 

“ Through his carelessness I have had a most 
narrow escape.” 
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u But you did escape,” said the Governor. 
“ And the damage done to the chair and table I 
will forgive him for the amusement he afforded 
me/ 1 

“ I must request you, Monsieur/’ said the 
Prince, “ to order this man a flogging.” 

The Governor was all affability. “ Mon prince 
quoth he, “ if it pleases you, he shall be flogged 
first and hanged afterwards. Or would you prefer 
that he should have his wakefulness improved by 
a generous taste of the rack? You have had a 
start. I had forgot you were newly from Europe 
and would care for these things. We think little 
enough of such small humours here, so long as 
we are not hurt. But you are fresh from the Old 
World, and my man shall pay dearly enough for 
his indiscretion.” 

The Prince frowned. “ I wonder, Monsieur,” 
he said, “ that you do not punish the man as 
taking away your only guard over me.” 

This time Monsieur D’Ogeron laughed out- 
right. “ Mon prince he said, u you have small 
idea of the completeness of my defences. Were 
it my will, I could have you safe in an unbreak- 
able prison before another second had passed.” 

u I do not take you, Monsieur.” 

The Governor rubbed his hands appreciatively. 
“ My dungeons,” he said, “ are beneath this 
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chamber, rock-hewn, deep and vastly unpleasant. 
The floor on which we stand is so ingeniously 
contrived that at will any portion of it can be 
made to give way, and drop an inconvenient per- 
son into safety below. I have a trusty knave at 
hand attending on the bolts.” 

“ Who is probably asleep, like your other 
fellow.” 

The Governor frowned. “ I do not think so, 
your Highness. But we will soon see. I might 
rail your attention to the embrasure of the window 
behind you. In case other foothold goes, it will 
afford you a scanty seat.” Then, lifting his voice, 
he cried loudly for “ Jean Paul ! ” 

On the instant a great flap of the floor beneath 
the Prince’s feet swung downwards, and had not 
Rupert been warned, there is not a doubt but 
that he would have been shot helplessly through 
the gap into the prison beneath. But as it was, 
with a scramble he reached the ledge of the 
window, and sat there cursing aloud at Tortuga 
and all the monkeys and the monkeyish tricks it 
contained. 

It was plain the Governor wished to laugh — 
for when half drunk he was a merry enough 
ruffian — but he saw the Prince’s rage and choked 
back his mirth. “ Nay, your Highness,” he said, 
“ you brought it on yourself by doubting whether 
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my man Jean Paul stayed awake. I have known 
all my fellows long. Alphonse drowses some- 
times when the heat is great and he has liquor 
in him, but, Jean Paul never. That is why I have 
set Jean Paul over the strings which govern 
the bolts, and he has never failed me, and never 
pulled the wrong string. And it is no light 
business to keep the tally of them either, for 
there is a separate string for every square fathom 
of the floor.” 

“ You keep a most delicate care of your health. 
Monsieur.” 

“ It is necessary,” said the Governor, with a 
shrug. “ I have some queer callers. Men in these 
seas want many things, and when they cannot get 
them for the asking, they are not averse to using 
violence if they think it will succeed. I dare lay 
a wager, man prince , that if you saw those late 
officers of yours, which Monsieur Cromwell sent 
me, standing by the harbour side, you would not 
think twice about clapping them on board and 
carrying them to sea without a piastre of recom- 
pense ? ” 

“ It would be my bare duty to gentlemen who 
have been my veiy faithful comrades.” 

“And your King's servants. How far would 
his present Majesty go towards ransoming these 
unlucky soldiers ? ” 
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“ He would go far, Monsieur. I have no com- 
mission from him to speak upon the matter: I 
could have no commission, seeing that his Majesty 
knew no more than I that Cromwell has sent un- 
fortunate cavaliers to be enslaved in these savage 
seas ; but I take it upon myself to say that his 
Majesty would sacrifice much to see them re- 
lieved/ 5 

“ Well/ 5 said the Governor, “ if he sends out 
money, I will see the matter most circumspectly 
attended to.” 

“ He can send out no money,” said Rupert 
gloomily. “ His Majesty has nothing save for 
what I earn for him.” 

The Governor spread his hands. “ Then what 
can you expect ? There is nothing for it but to 
let your good friends continue their employment, 
unless ” 

“ Unless what, Monsieur? ” 

The Governor dropped his inso7icia?ice and stood 
to his feet. The drink seemed to warm into life 
within him. The Prince was still sitting absurdly 
enough in the window embrasure, with the fallen 
trap yawning beneath his feet. D'Ogeron strode 
up and faced him across the gap. “ Give me the 
services of your fleet for six short months,” he 
cried, “ and the men shall be yours. We will send 
the ships away to-morrow to careen. I will des- 
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patch messengers, and these cavaliers of yours 
shall join them before they are cleaned. Then 
they shall sail away to harry a Spanish town on 
the Main, and their earnings during those six 
months shall count for all the ransom.” 

“ It is a bargain,” Rupert said. “ The King 
will forgive my alienating his revenues for the 
sake of these cavaliers who have served him so 
well. So, Monsieur, I sell myself into the service 
of the Governor of Tortuga for six desperate 
months.” 

“ Stay a moment,” said the Frenchman. “ I 
made no design on your Highness’s utility. It is 
part of my design that the fleet should sail under 
an officer of my own, and that your Highness 
should stay on here, and accept my poor hos- 
pitality.” 

“And for why. Monsieur? Do you honour 
me by doubting my capacity as an admiral ? ” 

“ By no means. I have the highest opinion of 
your fighting genius, mon prince. But I would 
like to ensure that the fleet, after glutting itself 
with spoil on the Spanish Main, called back in 
this harbour here, and did not sail direct to Hel- 
veotsluys or some other port of Holland.” 

“ So, Monsieur, you doubt my poor honesty ? 
You do well to put a barrier between us, for this 
is a killing matter.” 
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“ I have learned to doubt everybody, your 
Highness ; but I doubt you doubly because of your 
loyalty to this king without a kingdom, by whom 
you have been sent out a-foraging. Once you 
and your cavaliers had the gold aboard and under 
hatches, it might come to your memories that 
this king of yours was poor, and wanted imme- 
diate nourishment, and that Monsieur de Tortuga 
could bear to have his account settled on a later 
day. You take me ? ” 

“ I cannot bargain with you,” said Rupert 
violently. “ I will not be separated from my 
fleet. But if hard necessity makes me desert 
these unfortunate cavaliers now, be assured that 
I do not forget them. And when opportunity 
arrives, and I come back to rescue them, look to 
yourself, Monsieur.” 

“ You may trust me to do it,” said the French- 
man. “ I am always ready to receive my visitors 
fittingly. That ffc why I remain Governor of 
Tortuga. Well, your Highness, for the present 
negotiations seem at an end between us. To- 
morrow I suppose you will buy what food you 
have moneys for, and draw anchor, and be off 
outside towards the Main, to set about your 
earnings. But for the present I have a kindliness 
towards you, although in truth you have yielded 
me but very slender deference, and I would e’en 
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let you have a passing look at these good com- 
rades from whom you have been so cruelly 
parted." 

“ What, you have them here, then ? " 

“ Some of them are coming to the Island now 
with their produce. Looking over your High- 
ness's shoulder through the window, I saw three 
canoe-loads of them disappear behind the point. 
If it please you to take a short promenade in my 
company, you can watch their march when they 
land/' 

“ Monsieur," said the Prince, “ I accept your 
condescension. But first you must make me a 
pathway across this gap. I cannot fly/' 

“ That can soon be done," said the Governor. 
He put a finger through his lips and whistled 
shrilly. A man stepped into the room from be- 
hind a curtain. “Jean Paul," said the Governor, 
“the drawbridge." The man lugged a plank 
from beneath the table, threw it across the space 
in the flooring, and assisted the Prince to cross. 
The Governor himself handed his walking-cane 
and plumed hat, and together they passed out of 
the chamber, Jean Paul and Alphonse following, 
with hands upon their pistols. 

They walked leisurely through the defences of 
the castle, for Monsieur D'Ogeron was by no 
means loth to advertise his strength, and arm in 
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arm they went out through the massive gateway, 
with its decoration of shrivelled heads, once worn 
by Monsieur D’Ogeron’s enemies. They paced 
with gentle gait along the sun-dried path beyond, 
the Prince discoursing on philosophy, and en- 
graving, and the gentler sciences, according to 
his wont, as though he had no thought beyond, 
and the Governor speaking of the fellows they 
passed, and the quantity of gold each in his time 
had wrested from the Spaniards. The Governor 
had but one thought to his head ; but the Prince, 
whatever his thoughts might be, had always 
elegant words on other matters with which to 
cloak them. 

The Prince used his eyes keenly as he walked, 
but could discover little of that lavish wealth of 
which the Governor spoke so glibly. The wine 
shops were the most considerable buildings in the 
place, and these were mere thatched sheds with- 
out walls. Litter and squalor and waste lay 
everywhere. Rich silks and other merchandise 
were trodden down in the kennel along with 
garbage and filth. There was no laden ship in 
just then, with a crew to be fleeced, and the 
women of the place hung about in disconsolate 
knots bewailing their draggled finery. The dwell- 
ing-houses were mere hovels of mud and leaves : 
the only warehouse for goods was the open beach. 
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The Governor must have read the Prince’s 
glance, for he shrugged an apology. “ You see 
us,” he said, “ In a state of ennui . But let one 
shipload of plunder come from the Main, and 
another of wines arrive from Bordeaux, and the 
place is a babel of life and carousal. Buccaneers 
returned from the foray are the merriest creatures 
imaginable. They will have none round them 
that are not cheerful. They set their casks of 
rum abroach in the path, and swear to pistol all 
who will not drink with them. They strut in 
clothes that would look fine on an emperor. They 
dice for black-jacks full of fair gold coin. They 
love the ladies with a vehemence that only sea- 
men can command. They sing, they shout, they 
scream, they fight, and they scatter their plunder 
with a free-handedness that is more than glorious. 
They count it as shame if they have a piece-of- 
eight remaining to them after a week ashore, and 
then away they go to harry the seas for more. 
Oh, ’tis a rustling time here in Tortuga when we 
have a laden ship in from the harvesting ; and a 
Governor, who must needs drink level with the 
best, needs a hard head to make full use of his 
opportunities.” 

The Prince listened with a courteous bow, and 
picked his way with niceness amongst the squal- 
ors of the path ; and presently they reached the 
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outskirts of the sheds and the hovels, and walked 
between walls of tropical foliage that arched with 
delicate tracery into a graceful roof far above 
their heads. Gorgeous butterflies danced before 
their path, and flowers administered to them of 
their choicest scents. They came into an open 
glade hung with beauty, and the Prince exclaimed 
that he had been led into fairyland. 

“Well,” said the Governor, with a laugh, “ I 
hope your Highness will be contented with the 
fairies, for here they come.” 

A man appeared from a path at the farther side 
of the glade, and after him another, and then 
others. They trod with heaviness, being ponder- 
ously laden ; and the leader, tearing a switch from 
a -tree, stepped on one side and beat the others 
lustily as they passed him. 

“ Depichez-vous ! ” he screamed. “ Hurry, you 
slow-footed dogs ! ” And the train with infinite 
weariness shuffled along at a quicker gait. 

They were all dressed in rude thigh-boots of 
raw cowhide, with loose shirts on their upper 
bodies stained purple with constant bloodyings. 
They wore shaggy beards, and shaggy uncut hair, 
full of sticks and refuse. Their faces and arms 
were puffed with insect-bites. They were un- 
speakably disgustful to look upon, and yet the 
Prince regarded them with a softening eye. 
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Every third or fourth man was armed with a 
machete which dangled against his thigh, and a 
long-stocked buccaneering piece which he bore in 
his hand ; and with his spare hand he carried a 
switch and belaboured the others. It was only 
the unarmed men who bore the burdens — one a 
great parcel of crackling hides, another a skinful 
of tallow, another a package of bucaned cow- 
meat, another a hog bucaned whole, and so on ; 
and these were the e?igages , the slaves for three 
years of the acknowledged buccaneers who were 
with the train, and the slaves of others who 
remained behind in Hispaniola to continue the 
hunting. 

They marched across the glade, like men who 
had lost all interest in life, each watching the heels 
of the one preceding ; and Rupert devoured them 
with his eyes. Then one tall fellow stumbled 
over a fallen bough, and sent his burden flying, 
and his owner fell upon him with a very ecstasy 
of switching, and the Prince stepped out and bade 
the buccaneer desist. He did so sulkily enough, 
and the engagd scrambled to his feet and resumed 
his pack. He was a huge red-haired man, with a 
livid scar across his eyebrows. 

“ By God ! ” cried the Prince, “ I should know 
that scar.” 

The fellow looked up. “ The Prince ! ” he said 
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— “ Prince Rupert ! Has your Highness come in 
for misfortune too ? ” 

“ My share. You carried the name of Coghill, 
if I do not disremember ? ” 

“ Coghill/’ said the fellow, “ and rode with your 
Highness through many a noisy day.” 

“ Especially at Edgehill, lad, and earned that 
wipe across the face by saving my poor life/’ 

“ I did not wish to recall the debt, your High- 
ness,” said the fellow, “ being in this plight. It 
was General Fairfax that give it me. He’d a 
lusty arm, and could sit a horse.” 

The Prince wrung his hands. “ I would I could 
serve you, lad,” he said, “ but I am in sorry plight 
myself, and the King is as bad.” 

“ Well,” said the fellow, with a sigh, “ I must 
make shift to serve my time. I’m tough, and a 
common soldier looks to taking what befalls. 
But for officers that was delicate nurtured, it is 
different. This life kills them off like flies.” 

The Prince groaned. “ I am powerless, lad,” 
he said — “ powerless.” 

“ If your Highness could stretch a point,” the 
fellow persisted, “ it would be good for the Col- 
onel. He will die else.” 

“ What colonel ? ” 

“Sir John Merivale, — who other? Has not 
your Highness picked him out ? ” The man 
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turned round. “ Oh, there he is, just coming 
into the open. He has seen much misfortune 
since Old Noll took him at Coventry, and sent 
him over seas.” 

Prince Rupert followed the trooper’s glance. 
A gray-haired old man, the last of the train, was 
staggering into the clearing under a horrible bur- 
den. He had been apportioned off to carry a 
side of fresh beef, killed that very morning, and 
was bearing it, buccaneer fashion, with his head 
stuck through a hole in the centre. His knees 
bent under him with the weight, his frail hands 
gripped feebly at the moist edges of the joint, 
but his proud old back was as straight as ever it 
had been in the days when he sat in his saddle at 
the head of the King’s guards ; and when a fellow 
engage helped him lower his dripping burden to 
the ground, he thanked the man with the easy 
courtesy of a superior. 

The Prince stepped out to greet him. “ Sir 
John,” he cried, “ it grieves me terribly to see you 
In this shocking plight.” 

“Ah, Prince,” the old man said, “you have 
caught me somewhat unawares, and my present 
service Is at times none of the most delicate. 
How goes the Cause ? We get sadly behind the 
times here both in news and attire.” And with 
that he incontinently fell down and fainted. 
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Prince Rupert turned to the Governor. “ Mon- 
sieur D’Ogeron,” he said gravely, “I surrender. 
For six months the fleet is yours on the condi- 
tions you offered. Whether I do right or whether 
I do wrong is another matter, and when the time 
comes I shall answer for it to the King, my 
master. But in the meantime I am Rupert Pala- 
tine, and I cannot live on to see officers of mine 
condemned to a plight like this. The oppor- 
tunity is yours, and you make your gains.” 

“ Mon prince ” said the Governor delightedly, 
“ I honour your charity. We will have a great 
time together here in Tortuga drinking success 
to the fleet whilst it is away.” 



CHAPTER II 


THE ADMISSION TO THE BROTHERHOOD 

Here, then, Prince Rupert was left, a guest of 
Monsieur D’Ogeron, the Governor of Tortuga, a 
man whom he found distasteful when sober and 
disgusting when drunk, a man with appetites only 
for gold-getting and carousals, frankly devoid of 
honour, and caring nothing for philosophy, en- 
gravings, or any of the more humane arts and 
sciences. 

His Highness had with him his secretary, whom 
he knew as Stephen Laughan (but who was a 
maid disguised in man’s attire), and his only other 
attendant was a negro, a creature of Monsieur 
D’Ogeron’s. And here it seemed he was destined 
to endure six months, till his ships should be again 
out of pawn, and he was free once more to harry 
the Spanish seas at the head of a stout command. 

If Monsieur D’Ogeron’s castle of the cliff was 
unappetising, the squalid settlement at the head 
of the harbour was more so. Twice within the 
first three weeks, ships of the buccaneers sailed in 
laden with plunder from the Main, and there were 
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some very horrid scenes of debauchery. These 
men knew no such thing as moderation ; lavish- 
ness was their sole ideal ; and he who could riot 
away the gains of a year in the carouse of a night 
was deemed to have the prettiest manners imagi- 
nable. The squalid town and its people was a 
mere nest of harpies, and no one knew this bet- 
ter than the buccaneers themselves. Monsieur 
D’Ogeron they openly addressed as Skin-the-Pike ; 
the tavern-keepers they treated as though they 
had been Guinea blacks ; but the hussies who met 
them with their painted smiles on the beach, and 
who openly flouted them the moment their pockets 
were drained, were a lure the rude fellows could 
never resist. They kissed these women, and 
dandled them on their knees ; they lavished their 
wealth upon them, and sometimes beat them, and 
ofttimes fought for them ; but never did they seem 
to tire of their vulgar charms. 

To the onlooker, the imbecility of the bucca- 
neers in this matter was as marvellous as it was 
unpleasant ; and it was plain to see that the 
machinations of the hussies (though it cannot be 
denied that some had beauty) were as distasteful 
to Prince Rupert as they were to his humble 
secretary and companion. They accosted them 
both on their walks abroad, gibing at the secre- 
tary’s prim set face. But though his Highness 
3 
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gave them badinage for badinage, as was always 
his wont with women of whatever condition, they 
got nothing from him but pretty words gently 
spiced with mockery. 

It was however an orgie in the Governor’s castle 
that put a final term to their stay in Tortuga. A 
captured ship came in, laden deep with gold and 
merchandise. A week before it had been manned 
by seventy Spaniards, and of these twenty-three 
remained alive. It had been captured by a mere 
handful of buccaneers who had sailed after it in 
an open canoe, and these strutted about the decks 
arrayed in all manner of uncouth finery, whilst 
their prisoners, half-stripped, attended to the work- 
ing of the vessel. They brought to an anchor, drove 
their prisoners into an empty hold, and clapped 
hatches over them ; and then stepped into their 
boat and rowed to the muddy beach. According 
to their custom they had made division of the 
coin on board, and each man came ashore with a 
canvas bucket full of pieces-of-eight for his day’s 
expenses. 

They rowed to the rim of the harbour, singing, 
and the harpies came down on to the littered 
beach to meet them. From the castle above we 
saw them form procession, each with a couple of 
the hussies on his arms, and fiddlers scraping lus- 
tily in the van. There was value enough in the 
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clothes of them to have graced a king’s court ; 
gold lace was the only braid ; and very uncouthly 
it sat upon the men, and very vilely upon the 
hussies. The fiddles squeaked, a fife shrilled, and 
a couple of side-drums rattled bravely, and away 
they went with a fine preparatory uproar to the 
wine shops. 

From his chamber in the castle Monsieur 
D’Ogeron heard the landing, and commenced a 
bustle of preparation. A feast was to be made 
ready, of the best, and the buccaneers and all 
those of the townspeople they chose to bring with 
them were bidden to it ; and after the more solid 
part of the feast had been despatched, dice boxes 
were to be brought forward, so that the Governor, 
who was well skilled in play, might make his 
guests pay for their entertainment. 

Monsieur D’Ogeron gave the orders to his negro 
cooks and stewards, posted armed guards in con- 
venient niches so that his guests could be handily 
shot down if they resented any part of the carou- 
sal, and then, with his two armed body-servants, 
Alphonse and Jean Paul, betook himself to the 
squalid town below, where he was received with 
shouts, which were not entirely those of compli- 
ment. 

For three hours he was swallowed up out of 
vision polite, and then once more reappeared on 
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the road which led to the castle, arm in arm with 
the chief of the buccaneers, with a procession fifty- 
strong bellowing choruses at their heels. They 
lurched up the winding pathways, stamped through 
the grim gateway with its decoration of shrivelled 
heads, came up the ladders which gave the only 
entrance from the courtyard, and clattered into 
the long low hall of the castle, where was set 
ready for them a feast made up of coarse profu- 
sion. On the blackened wood of the table were 
hogs roasted whole, and great smoking joints of 
fresh meat, and joints of bucaned meat, and 
roasted birds, with pimento and other sauces ; and 
before each cover was a great black-jack of liquor 
set in a little pool of sloppings. To a European 
eye the feast was rather disgusting than generous ; 
but to the buccaneers, new from the lean fare of 
shipboard, it was princely ; and they pledged the 
Governor with choking draughts every time they 
hacked themselves a fresh platterful. 

Prince Rupert, seeing no way to avoid the scene 
without giving offence, was seated at Monsieur 
D’Ogeron’s right hand; and noticing a hussy 
about to plant herself at the Prince’s right, Ste- 
phen Laughan clapped down in that place himself, 
to the amusement of all, and his own confusion. 
His Highness’s secretary (being in truth a maid) 
had but small appetite for orgies, and had been 
minded to slip away privily to a quiet chamber. 
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But the sight of that forward hussy was too much ; 
and sooner than let the Prince be pestered by 
her horrid blandishments, Stephen sat at his side 
throughout the meal, and attempted to discourse 
on those genteel matters which were more fitting 
to a gentleman of Rupert’s station. 

Each buccaneer had brought with him his 
bucket of pieces-of-eight, which he nursed between 
his knees as he sat, with a loaded pistol on top as 
a makeweight and a menace to pilferers ; and after 
that all had glutted themselves with meat, they 
swept the joints and platters to the floor, not 
waiting for the slaves to remove them, and called 
for more drink and the dice boxes, both of which 
were promptly set before them. And then began 
the silliest exhibition imaginable ; for the bucca- 
neers, with abstinence at sea, were unused to deep 
potations, whilst Monsieur D’Ogeron, though he 
had been drinking level with the best of them, 
was a seasoned cask which wine could never addle ; 
and moreover, ’tis my belief the dice were cogged. 
The old rogue approached them craftily too, say- 
ing at first that he had but small mind for play, 
being in a vein of indifferent luck; whereupon 
they taunted him so impolitely, that at last he 
seemed to give way, and in a passion offered to 
play the whole gang of them at once. 

They accepted the challenge with shouts, and 
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Jean Paul fetched a sack of coin and dumped it 
against his master's chair ; and so the play began, 
with small stakes at first, the Governor steadily 
losing. The guests, in the meantime, quarrelled 
lustily amongst themselves, and twice a pair of 
them must needs step away from the tables and 
have a bout with their hangers, and so earn a 
little blood-letting to cool their tempers. But for 
the most part they sat in their places in the swel- 
tering, stifling heat of the chamber, and drank and 
shouted, and watched the rattling dice eagerly 
enough, and scrabbled up the coins from amongst 
the slop of liquor on the tables. And as they 
won and the Governor lost, so much the more did 
they shout for the stakes to be raised, till at last 
the Governor yielded, and hazarded fifty pieces 
on every throw. 

Then came a change to the fortune. Monsieur 
D'Ogeron, it seemed, could not be beaten. He 
won back his own money that he had lost ; he won 
great store of other moneys, in fat shining hand- 
fuls; and he vaunted loudly of his skill and suc- 
cess. “You dared me,” he cried, “to raise the 
stakes; and I did it, and have conquered you. 
And now I dare you to raise 'em again." Upon 
which they accepted his challenge with oaths and 
shouts, and the play went on. A hundred pieces 
were staked on every throw of the dice box, and 
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almost every time did the Governor gather in, till 
Stephen Laughan, who accounted it the greatest 
of foolishness to lose at gaming, could have wept 
at the silliness of the buccaneers in not leaving off 
the contest. But the play progressed till each 
man was three-parts ruined, and it did not stop 
till some were asleep under the tables, and the 
hussies and the traders from the settlement rose 
in a body and dragged the rest of the seamen 
away. 

Throughout the play Prince Rupert had sat 
quietly at the Governor’s right hand, puffing at a 
long pipe of tobacco, observing with his keen eyes 
all that happened, and answering courteously 
enough when spoken to. The men around him 
were the rudest this world contained ; esteeming 
themselves the equals of any, and the superiors of 
most. But there was a natural dignity which 
hedged his Highness in, over which even they did 
not dare to trespass ; and so, by way perhaps of a 
sly revenge, they contented themselves by gibing 
now and again at his easily-blushing secretary. 
It was not till the play had ended, and the Gov- 
ernor sat back with a sigh of contentment in his 
great carved chair of Spanish mahogany, that the 
Prince saw fit to make the proposal by which he 
regained his liberty. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “ I have some small skill 
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at the dice myself. Now that your other oppo- 
nents have ceased to contend, will you humour 
me by throwing just three mains ?” 

The Governor turned on him with a vinous eye. 
“Your Highness has seen the way we play here 
in Tortuga ? It must be for ready money jangled 
down on the board. ,, 

“ Money, as you know, Monsieur, I have none, 
else had I not been here, but away with mine 
own ships as their admiral, earning money for the 
King. But I have a gaud or two left. Here is a 
thumb ring set with a comely Hindu diamond- 
stone, which already you have done me the honour 
to covet. I will wager you that, against a small 
canoe and permission for myself and Master 
Laughan here to use it.” 

“You want to leave me! ” said the Governor, 
frowning. 

“ I wish to go across to Hispaniola to see for 
myself these buccaneers of meat at their work, and 
afterwards to take up such adventures as befall.” 

“Your Highness will find but vile entertain- 
ment amongst those savage fellows.” 

The Prince glanced over the littered banquet 
chamber. “ I was sitting here ten hours ago : I 
am sitting here now. Let that suffice to show I 
am not always fastidious.” 

“ The fellows did feed like swine, and that is a 
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fact/' said the Governor ; “ but if your Highness 
had drunk cup for cup with them, instead of keep- 
ing a dry throat, you'd have felt it less. As for 
Master Laughan, I do not believe he has wet his 
lips once since we have sat here. He snapped at 
the ladies and he shuddered at the men. 'Tis my 
belief that if Master Laughan were stripped he'd 
prove to be a wench." 

“ Monsieur," said the Prince wrathfully, u any 
insult thrown at Master Laughan will be answered 
by myself. For his manhood I can vouch. In 
action he has twice saved my poor life. If it 
please you to take your sword, I will stand up 
before you now in this room." 

“ Pah ! ” said the Governor. “ I do not take 
offence at that. I will not fight." 

“ You will not fight, you will not game! You 
own but indifferent manhood ! " 

“Game ! " cried the Governor. “I will throw 
you for that thumb ring if you wish to lose it." 

“ Be it so," said Rupert, and quickly stretching 
out his hand gathered up the Governor’s dice and 
their box. 

Monsieur D'Ogeron reached out his fingers an- 
grily. “Your Highness," he said, “give back 
those tools. They are mine, and I am used to 
them, and I play with no other." 

“They content me very well," said Rupert. 
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“ As a guest I claim the privilege of using them. 
Look ! ” he said, and cast them thrice before him 
on to the table. “ They throw sixes every time. 
They are most tractable dice.” 

The Governor of Tortuga thrust back his chair, 
and for a minute looked like an animal about to 
make a spring. But he knew when he was beaten, 
and being a man who regarded honour as im- 
becility, he sought only to make the best bargain 
suitable to his own convenience. 

“Your Highness,” he said, “the dice you hold 
are useful to me.” 

“ I make no doubt of it,” said the Prince. “ I 
have watched you throw them with profit during 
these past many hours.” 

“ It would please me to buy them back. I will 
pay for them a suitable canoe and victual, such as 
you ask for.” 

“ With leave for Master Laughan to voyage 
with me as personal attendant ? ” 

“ I will throw him in as a makeweight if your 
Highness will condescend to forget any small 
feats which it seemed to you the dice were kindly 
enough to perform in my favour.” 

The Prince surrendered the box with a courtly 
bow. He could be courtly even with such vulgar 
knaves as the Governor of Tortuga. “ You may 
continue to use these ingenious dice as you please, 
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Monsieur,” said he. “ I am not sufficiently en- 
amoured of your good subjects here in Tortuga 
to wish to set up as their champion. And,” he 
added, “ I make no doubt you will be as glad to 
be shut of me as I am to be rid of your society. 
We do not fall in with one another’s ways. Mon- 
sieur. We seem to have been differently brought 
up.” 


In this manner, then, Prince Rupert and his 
humble secretary got their quittance from Tortuga, 
and put across the strait to the vast island of His- 
paniola, where men of the French and English 
races hunt the wild cattle, and the Spaniards war 
against them with an undying hostility. It was 
in a lonely bay of this island that the blacks set 
them ashore, and at once the discomforts of the 
place gave them the utmost torment. For the 
night, to ward off the dews and the blighting rays 
of the moon, the blacks built them a shelter of 
leaves and branches, but there was little enough 
of sleep to be snatched. The air drummed with 
insects. In the Governor’s castle at Tortuga the 
beds were warded by a tent-like net of muslin, 
called in these countries a pavilion ; but these 
they lacked, and the expedient of the buccaneers, 
who fill their residences with wood-smoke, they 
considered even worse than the insect pest itself* 
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In the morning they rose in very sorry case. 
They were sour-mouthed for want of sleep, 
their bodies were swollen and their complexions 
blotched with the bites, and the negroes (doubt- 
less by order from Monsieur D’Ogeron) had sailed 
off with the canoe during the night. Of food 
they had but a very scanty store, of weapons 
only their swords, and the country beyond them 
was savage and deadly in the extreme. 

The Prince, however, was in no wise cast down. 
Through the thick grasses on the bay side he 
discerned some semblance of a track, and saying 
that it- was as likely to lead them to the buc- 
caneers as any other route, shouldered his share 
^ of the provisions, and stepped out along it at a 
lusty pace. His secretary followed him, as in 
duty bound, though with great weariness ; and 
together they toiled up steep slopes of mountain 
under a sun that burned like molten metal. The 
shrubs and the grasses closed them in on either 
side, so that no fanning of breeze could get nigh 
to refresh them ; and though fruits dangled often 
by the side of the path, they did not dare to 
pluck and quench their thirst, being ignorant as 
to which were poison. Twice they heard noises 
in the grass, and fearing ambuscade, drew, and 
stood on guard. But one of these alarms was 
made by a sounder of pigs which presently dashed 
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before them across the path ; and what the other 
was they did not discover, but it drew away 
finally into the distance. And once they came 
upon the bones of a man lying in the track, with 
a piece of rusted iron lodged in the skull. But 
no sign of those they sought discovered itself, and 
meanwhile the path had branched a-many times, 
and was growing in indistinctness. It was not 
till they were well-nigh exhausted that they came 
upon the crest of the mountain (which in truth 
was of no great height, though tedious to ascend 
by reason of the heat and the growths), and from 
there they saw stretched before them a savannah 
of enormous width, like some great field, planted 
here and there with tree clumps, sliced with silver 
rivulets, and overgrown with generous grasses. 
For full an hour they lay down panting to ob- 
serve this, and to spy for any signs of buccaneers 
at their hunting ; and at last, in the far distance, 
saw a faint blue feather of smoke begin to crawl 
up from amongst a small copse of timber. 

On the instant his Highness was for marching 
on ; and although his secretary brought forward 
many and excellent reasons for a more lengthened 
halt, his Highness laughed them merrily enough 
to scorn, and away once more they went, striding 
through the shoulder-high grasses, and panting 
under the torrent of heat. More and more ob- 
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scure did the track become as they progressed, 
and more and more branched. Often it seemed 
as though it were a mere cattle path, bruised out 
by passing herds. And, so uncertain were they of 
the directions, being without compass and not 
always seeing the sun, that they were fain to 
ascend every knoll which lay in their path to 
justify their course. 

The march, then, it may be gathered, was in- 
finitely wearisome and tedious, and when at last 
they did gain the tree clump which yielded up the 
thin feather of smoke, the Prince was owning to a 
sentiment of fatigue, and his secretary was ready 
to drop with weariness. They were fitter for bed 
than for fighting, and yet fighting was nearer to 
them than they at all expected. 

As all the world now most thoroughly knows, 
the Spaniards of the New World were growing 
alarmed at the increasing numbers of French and 
English adventurers who were coming out to 
wrest a living from the Main and the islands of 
the Carib Sea, and were resolved to make great 
effort to oust these intruders and to continue 
possessing the countries to themselves alone. And 
seeing that all sooner or later must pass their 
traffic through ships, the Spaniards thought to 
strike at the root of the evil by exterminating the 
cow killers of Hispaniola, who alone could supply 
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these ships with the necessary bucaned meat. 
But these men, “ buccaneers” as they are currently 
named, indignantly resented any attempt at ex- 
termination, and rather relishing war than other- 
wise, fought the Spaniards who were sent to hunt 
them with such indescribable ferocity, that for one 
buccaneer killed twenty Spaniards were often 
left dead upon the field. For which reason the 
Spaniards had grown wary, scoured the country in 
bands which had acquired the byename of Fifties, 
and avoided the hunters most timidly, unless they 
could come upon them singly or in bands of two 
or three. 

The smoke which the Prince and his companion 
had seen, rose from the cooking fire of a buc- 
caneers’ camp ; and, as it chanced, other eyes be- 
sides theirs had spied it also — to wit, those set 
under the helmets of a prowling Spanish Fifty. 
But this troop and their horses were masked by 
an undulation of the ground, which they had 
cleverly made use of to secure an unobserved ad- 
vance, and the buccaneers went on with their 
cookery with little expectation of surprise. Still 
by custom they always kept arms handy to their 
fingers, and when the Prince and Master Laughan 
stepped out into sight from amongst the tree 
stems, two steady muskets covered them, and 
they were roundly bidden to stop and recite their 
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business. Even after this had been said, the buc- 
caneers received them none too civilly, and it was 
not till Prince Rupert had begun to charm them 
with his talk — as he could charm even the most 
uncouth of men when he chose — that they re- 
laxed their churlishness and invited the travellers 
to share their meal. 

There were three of these buccaneers, two only 
being sound men. The third, an engage had been 
sadly gored by a wounded bull, his ribs being bared 
some ten inches on one side, and his thigh ripped 
down all its length on the other. At first sight the 
two visitors looked upon this engage as a dying 
man ; but neither he nor his companions seemed 
to think much of the wound, and it appeared 
that from the active, open-air, well-fed life that 
these men lead, their flesh heals after a gash with 
almost miraculous quickness.' 

There was great store of meat in the camp — 
the spoils, in fact, of four great bulls ; but the 
buccaneers had grown dainty in their feeding, and 
nothing but the udders of cows would satisfy 
them, and so they had shot three other poor 
beasts to provide them with a single meal. For 
sauce there was lemon and pimento squeezed to- 
gether in a calabash, and for further seasoning a 
knob of stone salt; plaintains served them for 
bread ; and for drink they had the choice between 
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water and nothing. Once the buccaneers had 
offered hospitality, they were gracious enough 
with it, pointing out the tit-bits, and insisting 
that their guests should do well by the meal. 
And in truth his Highness played a rare good 
trencher-hand, for he was keen set with the walk, 
and the cookery was surprisingly delicate. But 
through over-fatigue his secretary lacked appe- 
tite, and these rude hunters said they held in but 
scurvy account one who was so small an eater. 

The meal, however, was not uninterrupted. 
When it was half way through its course, the 
Prince held up his hand for silence, and then — 

“ Gentlemen/’ said he, “ were we in Europe, I 
should say a troop of horse were reconnoitring 
us, possibly with a view to making an onfall.” 

The buccaneers cocked their ears to listen, and 
one of them, a tall, pock-marked man named 
Simpson, whispered that the Prince was right. 

“ And by gum, maister,” said he, “ tha’d better 
ate up t’ rest o’ thee jock, or happen tha’lt find 
theesel’ de-ad wi’ an empty belly. Tha’ sees this 
buccaneering-piece of mine ? Four an’ a half foot 
long, square stocked, an’ carries a ball sixteen to 
t’ pund. She’s a real Frenchy, pupped by Gelu 
o’ Nantes, an’ she’s t’ finest piece i’ Hispaniola- 
1’11 drop one o’ th’ beggars when they top yon 
rise, an’ I’ll get three more as they come up. 

4 
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My mate here ’s good for other three wi’ ’is piece, 
an’ when they comes to hand-grips, we’ll give ’em 
wild-cats wi' t’ skinnin’ knives. If thee an’ thy 
young man do yer shares, maister, we should 
bring a round score o’ t’ beggars to grass afore 
we’re down on t’ floor wi’ ’em.” 

“I’m thinking,” said the other buccaneer, 
“we’d better knock Tom’s brains out before we 
start. I’d not like an engage' o’ mine to be taken 
by the dons alive.” 

Simpson considered. “ There’s sense i’ that,” 
said he. 

“ Nay, Master Simpson,” urged the gored man 
on the ground, “ say a word for me. I can pull 
off a gun as I lie, and at least I can hough their 
horses when they come near. It’s sheer waste of 
an extra arm not to let me earn my own killing.” 

Simpson cut another mouthful of meat, and ate 
it relishingly. 

“ There’s sense i’ ye both,” quoth he, “ but I 
think Tom’s right. There’s fight i’ Tom still, an’ 
them dons may as well ha’ t’ benefit o’ what Tom 
can do. Happen we can claw down our twenty- 
five if we’ve luck. But mark tha’, Tom, there’s 
to be no surrendering.” 

“ I’m not anxious,” said the gored man, “ to 
make sport for those brutes while I roast to death 
on a greenwood gridiron,” 
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“ Gentlemen,” said the Prince, “ may I ask you 
if you regard our position as quite hopeless? ” 

“ Quite,” said Simpson. “ If tha’ don’t believe 
me, maister, ax Zebedee.” 

“ We’ll be five dead men in an hour’s time,” 
said the other buccaneer. “ All I want is a good 
pile of dead Spaniards around us; but we’ll not 
get twenty-five.” 

“ I’d like to bet tha’ on it,” said Simpson 
thoughtfully. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Prince, “ I presume you 
are not anxious to die just now? ” 

“ That wants no answering from quick men,” 
said Zebedee. 

“Precisely,” said the Prince; “and as you ap- 
pear to be desperate, and to have no plan, per- 
haps you will listen to mine. I grant it may fail, 
but I have seen it succeed before in affairs of this 
sort.” 

“ Who are you ? ” asked Simpson. 

“ I am Prince Rupert Palatine. Perhaps you 
may have heard of me ? ” 

“ Nay, lad, nivver. But let that be. What’s 
thee plan ? ” 

“ That instead of waiting here to be assaulted, 
we should attack these horse ourselves ; that we 
should go across to the rise yonder to seek them, 
and should charge furiously towards them, shout- 
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ing over our shoulders as though we had a body 
of comrades running close upon our heels.” 

The Yorkshireman Simpson started to his feet 
buccaneering-piece in hand. 

“ By gum,” he cried, “ young feller, that’s telled 
us t’ right thing. Happen we may scrape through 
yet, and bring in mony a good package o’ hides an’ 
taller, an* sup mony another jack o’ old Skin-the- 
Pikes liquor i’ Tortuga. Or happen we won’t. 
Onyway, if t’ beggars runs they runs, an’ if they 
dunnot they dunnot, an’ we gets our fight all t’ 
same. Only thing as bothers me’s Tom. I’m 
thinking we should give Tqm a kindly shot before 
we start.” 

“Nay, Master Simpson,” said Tom; “ if needs 
must I can earn my killing with the best of you. 
And till that time comes I can be of use. I can 
shout after you from the timber, and every voice 
helps.” 

“ Assuredly,” said the Prince. “ Tom’s voice 
will further the plan.” 

“ It’s all very well for you to talk, stranger,” 
said Zebedee, “ but it’s me that’s Tom’s master, 
and has to think for his good. It’s my opin- 
ion 

“Here they come!” cried Rupert. “Now, 
gentlemen, for God and the King : at the gallop, 
eharge ! ” 
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The helmets of the Spanish horse had ap- 
peared, glistering under the sun, from behind the 
grasses of the rise. Three shots rang out, and 
three Spaniards toppled backwards out of sight, 
and the two sound buccaneers, reloading their 
pieces as they ran, sprang off after Prince Rupert 
and his secretary, who led, waving their swords as 
though to bring up other companions. 

“ Come on, mates ! ” shouted the buccaneers 
over their shoulders: “we have them on the hip. 
Quick, mates, and we'll kill the whole fifty! 
Quick, mates, or the cowards will be gone ! ” And 
from behind them in the timber the gored man 
sent shouts of encouragement in various keys, and 
shots as fast as he could reload his piece, whereof 
each one found a billet. 

The Spanish horse wavered in their charge, 
slowed to a canter, to a trot, to a walk ; and then 
halted. And meanwhile the Prince and Stephen 
Laughan faced towards them unfalteringly, and 
the two buccaneers followed, roaring with glee, as 
though the whole fifty were already prisoners in 
their hands. 

Then someone amongst the Spaniards cried 
that they were betrayed, and that they were on 
the edge of an ambush of the buccaneers ; and 
pulling his horse out of the line, galloped away by 
the line he had come. Upon which all the others, 
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saving the seven whom Tom and the two bucca- 
neers had shot, got their horses’ heads turned, 
clapped in spurs, and rode as though an army 
were pounding along at their heels. 

Zebedee came and took the Prince by the 
hand. “ I thank you,” he said, “ for saving our 
lives.” 

But Simpson was not so openly grateful. 
“ There’s been no fight,” said he. “ Ye cannot 
call yon a fight. By gum, I thought we was in 
for summat big.” And he walked back to the 
camp moodily, like a man who has suffered dis- 
appointment. 

Still, even Simpson had sense behind his reck- 
lessness, and was the first to suggest leaving their 
temporary camp before the Fifty rallied and came 
to seek them again, and advised departing forth- 
with to a safer headquarters. The meat and the 
skins were to be left behind ; the two buccaneers 
picked up the wounded en.ga.g4 arms and heels, 
and carried him between them ; and, with Prince 
Rupert and Master Laughan following, off set all 
five at a round pace through the grasses. 

The toughness of these hunters was extraordi- 
nary. For hours they had been engaged in the 
chase, in skinning and dressing their quarry, in 
transporting great loads of meat and hides, with 
barely an hour’s rest out of the last twenty-four. 
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And yet here they were, carrying their arms and 
a wounded man as though the weight was thistle- 
down, and walking their good five miles to the 
hour. A linen tunic and short drawers reaching 
only to mid-thigh was all their wear, and these 
were dyed purple with constant bloodyings. 
Their powder they carried in waxed calabashes, 
their skinning knives in a case of cayman skin, 
with bullet pouch attached. Their one article of 
luxury and gentility was a toothpick of polished 
spider’s leg. 

To the Prince, hardened as he was by a lifelong 
education in camps, following in the tracks of 
these buccaneers was a heavy exertion. To poor 
Stephen Laughan (that was but a delicately nur- 
tured maid) it was a horrid torment. Her feet 
seemed like lead, her legs mere whisps of stock- 
ings. Her eyes swam and her body swayed, and 
nothing but the dreadful thought that if she fell 
the Prince might slacken her dress and so dis- 
cover her sex, kept her from fainting each step of 
the way. Yet even at that terrible situation can 
she look back now, and say that never once did 
she regret the step that she took to follow across 
the seas and guard this gallant gentleman she so 
truly and reverently loved. 

The details, then, of this march are omitted, as 
the historian made the journey in a state border- 
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ing on the insensible ; and for the same reason 
nothing can be said of the first coming into the 
main camp of the buccaneers. Even Prince Ru- 
pert, as he was afterwards gallant enough to own, 
was almost sinking with weariness when these 
strange headquarters were reached. 

But sleep is a great refresher, and next morn- 
ing saw his Highness quite restored, and Master 
Laughan remembering what was due to borrowed 
manhood, and making shift to disown all incon- 
venience from fatigue. 

It was a Sabbath, and a day of great council. 
These strange men, the buccaneers, had come in 
from far and wide across the great savannahs, to 
recount losses, and to register vengeances against 
their natural enemies, the Spaniards. All were 
by their custom equal that had served a due ap- 
prenticeship ; there was no king, there were no 
chiefs, there were no inferiors ; and if any by his 
natural wit or prowess held a kind of natural 
headship amongst the rest, he was careful not to 
show it. One would suppose that they would 
have welcomed amongst them a prince of birth and 
breeding, whom they could have looked up to 
and followed as a natural leader ; but a truthful 
historian must confess that they did not seize 
upon this inestimable advantage as readily as 
might be supposed. 
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There was no order and method about the 
council, but it must be owned there was little 
enough of boisterousness. The buccaneers sat 
or lounged amongst the sweet-smelling grasses, 
some smoking tobacco, some polishing their arms. 
Overhead a great delicately foliaged tree, decked 
with scarlet blossoms, sheltered them from the 
sun ; and to windward fires had been built that 
the blue wood-reek might chase away the flies. 
One spoke at a time, and the others listened. All 
had something to tell : all were fierce against the 
tyrannous Spaniard. 

At last came Prince Rupert’s turn, and what 
he spoke was on a different matter. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ you see in me an ad- 
miral out of employ, and I come to offer you my 
services for a while as leader. The Spaniards 
harry you on land, and you wish for vengeance ? 
Believe me, sirs, you will not hurt them deeply 
by cutting off a few of their ragged horsemen. 
A Spaniard’s deepest feelings are in his pocket, 
and his pocket he sends back over seas for safe 
keeping in Spain. Find me a canoe, give me 
twenty stout men, and I will engage to cut a 
deeper wound in the Spaniard on the seas in a 
month than you would, here ashore in a dozen 
years.” 

Zebedee from the other side of the shadow 
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nodded. “ He’s a nice notion of stratagem, breth- 
ren. 

“ But I seed ’im let a fight slip by when it 
might ’a’ bin 'ad for t' axin',’' said Simpson, 

“ You’re wrong there,” said another buccaneer. 
u I was a Parliament soldier afore Gloucester, and 
if you’d seen him and them damned swearing cav- 
aliers ride through six regiments of saints, you’d 
ha’ held your tongue upon that, friend Simpson. 
No ; he’s a glutton for a fight.” 

“ But I was going on to say, brethren,” said Zebe- 
dee, “ that this sea adventuring is none to my 
taste. I say nothing about frying for days in an 
open boat, eating your boots and your belt, and 
going half mad for want of a drop of water ; I 
say nothing about finding a don’s ship at last, and 
boarding her in spite of their teeth, and then put- 
ting on fine clothes and making the beggars sail 
her for you into Jamaica or Tortuga with colours 
flying and every piece being fired off in salute. 
But what do we get out of it ? A week’s carouse, 
and then come back here to the hunting with a 
shaking hand and an eye that’s clogged, and 
starve for half a year till the work's pulled you 
straight again. No, brethren ; for a pleasant life, 
give me steady hunting, and steady pegging 
away at the Spaniards between whiles by way 
of diversion. I’ve tried both, turn and turn 
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about, these dozen years, and I know which is 
best." 

“ Zebedee’s growing old,” cried ayounger man. 
“ I’m rusting for a turn on the seas myself. This 
hunting’s well enough, but what’s a package of 
greasy skins against the gutting of a fat galleon’s 
paunch? They both take the same time to get, 
and think of the difference after. Last time I 
was over in Tortuga with three months’ hard 
earnings, I’d empty pockets in a day.” 

“ I’m for a venture on sea,” said another. And 
twenty more voices said the same. 

“ There’s sense in it,” said Simpson. “ I'm 
thinkin’ I could do with a turn mysen if so be 
we’d a captain that ” 

A man came tearing into the camp, half burst 
with running. “ There’s a pink,” he gasped — “ a 
Jack Spaniard, sailing close in along the coast. 
She’s becalmed, and the current’s been settin' her 
in. Her people are nigh frighted to death. I 
could see them with my eyes, standing to their 
guns.” 

Rupert started to his feet. “Now, sirs,” he 
said, “ a fisherman’s boat with twenty volunteers, 
and she is ours.” 

The younger men amongst the buccaneers were 
getting ready their weapons, aglow with the 
thoughts of action. 
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“ There's a canoe down by t' creek," said Simp- 
son, “ but there's nobbut one, an'she's half rotten/’ 

“ Then we must be the quicker about our busi- 
ness, so that she does not sink under us," said 
Rupert lightly. 

“ By gum, young feller," said Simpson, u I'm 
beginning to like tha\ I'll come an' all." 

Already the buccaneers in a body were begin- 
ning to hurry down to the creek, and runners who 
had got there first were baling out the canoe in 
readiness. She was indeed old and rotten, and 
moreover she was small. By no means could a 
score of men crowd into her, and there was com- 
petition as to which these should be. Master 
Laughan, whom these rude fellows thought by 
reason of his slimness to be of small account, 
would have been quickly elbowed out had he not 
at sword's point asserted his claim to a place. But 
he kept his lodgment in the after end of the canoe 
next the Prince, and she slipped out into the 
stream of the river, and so to sea. 

Ten men paddled and the other six baled, and 
surely no adventurers have ever tempted the seas 
in so unworthy a vessel. The water gushed in 
by a thousand cracks, and nothing but the in- 
dustry of the balers could keep her afloat. A 
single cannon-shot would have sent her to the 
sharks in half a trice, and Master Laughan noted 
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these things with a dry mouth and a heart that 
bade fair to leap direct from its resting-place. But 
Prince Rupert’s eye lit as he steered, and the buc- 
caneers bawled a psalm as a fitting start to their 
enterprise. 

So soon as ever the canoe left shore the pink 
started her cannonade, though for long enough 
the shot fell short. But when she drew in range 
the Prince gave an order, and six of the paddles 
were taken in, and the deadly marksmen with 
their buccaneering-pieces shot at every head which 
showed. H elmsman after helmsman was dropped, 
till at last the tiller was left deserted. Port after 
port they searched with their bullets, till not a 
gun was manned ; and then, as the leaks gained, 
and the canoe was sinking under their feet, they 
took to the paddles again and forced her madly 
alongside. 

Like tigers the Spaniards defended their decks, 
and like tigers the buccaneers attacked. They 
had stamped their rotten vessel beneath the water 
when they boarded, and there was no retreat. If 
they could not beat the crew below, they must be 
beaten back themselves into the sea. They were 
fierce men all, fighting desperately, but even in 
that terrible mitie Prince Rupert shone out like a 
very paladin. The Spaniards were eight to one, 
and when they saw the smallness of the numbers 
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against them they resisted stubbornly. Time 
after time the Prince led the buccaneers to the 
charge, always with a less number to support him, 
and when at last those Spaniards who were left 
cried “ Quarter,” he had but nine followers remain- 
ing to take away their arms. 

Simpson strode up across the littered decks, 
and smote the Prince upon the shoulder. “ Young 
feller,” he cried, “ I take back what I said. Tha’rt 
as fond of a fight as me, an’ tha’st foughten this 
one rarely. The lads says that if tha’ can find a 
matelot they’ll elect thee captain, an’ we’ll go out 
upon the seas to see what else we can addle.” 

“ I am honoured by your electing,” said the 
Prince ; “ but, a matelot ? A sailor ? I do not 
quite understand.” 

“ A comerade, young feller, if tha’ likes it 
better. We buccaneers alius has a matelot with 
whom we divides, come good fortune, come bad.” 

“ If it is the custom of the brotherhood I will 
do as you wish. Master Stephen Laughan shall 
be my matelot.” 

The Yorkshireman burst into a great roar of 
laughter. “ Y on lad ! ” he said. “ Why, what sort 
of matelot would ’e make ? ” 

“ I would have you know,” said the Prince 
stiffly, “ that Master Laughan is as good a swords- 
man as any on this ship.” 
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“ Oh, like enough, like enough, young feller. 
But what good’s a sword for killing cows ? It’S 
cow killing your matelot’s got to make his busi- 
ness, he staying ashore whilst you are away at 
sea. It’s the custom of the brotherhood, young 
feller, an’ tha’ cannot be elected captain till tha’st 
thy matelot, all complete.” 

“ Then, as Master Laughan is barred to me,” 
said the Prince, “ I know of no one more capable 
than yourself.” 

“ Me ! ” said Simpson. 

“ I have seen you fight, sir, and I have formed 
a great estimate of your capabilities. I will do 
my poor best to serve you well upon the seas.” 

“ But,” said Simpson, with his pock-marked 
face all puckered, “ t’ lads has named me here as 
quartermaster under thee.” 

“ Of course,” said the Prince, “ if you prefer 
their nomination to mine ” 

“ By gum, no,” cried Simpson. “ I’ll go ashore. 
Tha’ll be something to talk about. There’s them 
as has this, an’ them as has that ; there’s them as 
has pickpockets for their matelots, and very bad 
some o’ them’s turned out ; but there’s not another 
buccaneer i’ all Hispaniola that has a Prince for 
his comerade at sea an’ I’ll risk t’ new thing on 
t’ chance.” 

“ Master Simpson,” said the Prince gravely, “ I 
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am indebted for your condescension. If I live, 
you shall have no reason to complain of your 
patronage.’ * 

“ Well, young feller,” said the buccaneer, “ I 
hope not. But there’s no denying it’s a risk. Fve 
not always heard princes very well spoken about. 
But onyways, off tha’ goes an’ addle some gold. 
Tha’rt a member o’ t’ Brotherhood o’ t’ Coast 
now, an’ tha’st earned thee place wi' a very short 
apprenticeship. Tha’st gotten all t’ seas afore 
thee/’ 

The Yorkshireman bustled away to help tend the 
wounded. Prince Rupert leaned his elbows on 
the bulwarks and looked far out over the glitter- 
ing blue and silver of the Caribbean. 

“All the seas before me,” he murmured 
thoughtfully. “ How much can I make the seas 
give up for the service of the King ? ” 







CHAPTER III 


THE RAPE OF THE SPANISH PEARLS 

Now the captured pink, when they came to ex- 
amine her, contained very small store of what the 
buccaneers consider valuable — to wit, gold coins, 
jewels, or pearls. Merchandise, such as cottons 
and silks, she was well stocked with ; chests of 
gold-laced clothes she carried, and in these the 
rude fellows decked themselves during the first 
search ; but all this cargo required further barter 
before it could be turned into a carouse, and 
barter was a thing the buccaneers held in small 
esteem. It was their conceit that as free hunters 
they could peddle hides and meat and tallow 
without demeaning themselves ; but to trade in 
merchant stuffs, such as oil, and cloth, and tinsels, 
and dyewood, was, in their idea, to dirty their 
fingers. Amongst the Brethren of the Coast there 
was very great niceness in such small matters as 
these. 

The event, as it happened, fell in very handily 
with Prince RuperPs mood. Small gains were as 
useful to his Highness as nothing at all ; it was 
5 6 S 
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constantly in his mind that he had to keep sup- 
plied the Court of his Majesty King Charles II, 
at The Hague ; and, in fine, it was pieces-of-eight 
by the puncheonful and not by the purse which 
he sought. So he proposed manning the pink 
more stoutly, saying with purposeful vagueness 
that he intended to venture out upon the seas 
again in search of plate ships ; and the buccaneers, 
who had helped him take her, agreed with shouts 
and a salvo from the guns. 

There was little time lost in debauch. The 
nine surviving buccaneers were, it is true, too 
drunk and too encumbered by their fine clothes 
to do much towards the working of the pink ; 
but they sat about the decks, each with an open 
liquor cask convenient to one hand and a naked 
sword to the other ; and the Spanish prisoners, with 
the terror of death heavy upon them, were easily 
persuaded to do the necessary seamen’s work on 
this vessel which had so lately been their own. 
The pink was sailed up a convenient creek of 
Hispaniola, where forests grew down to the water’s 
edge, and there careened by tackles from her 
lower mast-heads to the tree roots. Five of the 
buccaneers departed various ways into the coun- 
try to secure recruits for this new expedition, and 
the other four, with Prince Rupert and Master 
Stephen Laughan, his secretary, stayed behind 
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to guard the Spaniards and keep them diligently 
at their work. 

Now this Master Laughan (that was in truth a 
maid) had been taunted a-many times by rude 
fellows with being a mere encumbrance to his 
Highness, and inwardly raged at a certain inborn 
natural timidity, which on inopportune occasion 
would out. But at last Master Laughan (moist- 
eyed, and very sorrowful) was resolved openly to 
trample these qualms underfoot by some piece of 
desperate valour, or perish pitifully in the attempt. 
And here lay an enterprise ready to hand. Be- 
foretime, when a guest with Prince Rupert under 
the roof of Monsieur D’Ogeron, the Governor of 
Tortuga, the secretary had learned concerning a 
vastly rich pearl fishery of the Spaniards in a bay 
at the farther side of Hispaniola. This knowledge 
Master Laughan had kept secret, timorously 
dreading lest the Prince with a small force should 
attempt its capture, in spite of the heaviness of 
its guarding. 

But certain sneers that were dropped by two of 
those barbarous buccaneers after the storming of 
the pink (whereat indeed Master Laughan’s sword- 
arm was reddened to the elbow) had driven the 
poor creature half frantic with mortification, and 
in agony of wounded pride the news of the pearl 
fishery was whispered into Prince Rupert’s ear. 
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His Highness heard the scheme with a glowing 
face. “ My lad,” he cried, “ this is a more profit- 
able adventure than any I have dreamed about. 
But why have I not been told it before ? ” 

“ Because,” said Master Laughan, craftily, 
“your Highness lacked all followers save my 
poor self, and I feared to tantalise you by point- 
ing out the impossible. 

“ Arnidieu / ” swore Rupert, “ you should have 
left me to be judge of that, Master Laughan. I 
have done the impossible so many times before, 
that I begin to think there is small meaning in 
the word. Besides, as you well knew, I was a 
desperate man in a desperate case. I have pawned 
the King’s fleet for six months without his leave 
or signature, and it is a fact that if I do not earn 
plunder without the ships here, I shall earn cen- 
sure at The Hague.” 

“ I judged all these things,” said the secretary, 
with a sigh, “ and the only excuse I can put for- 
ward is my poor affection for your Highn ess ’s 
safety.” 

“ Thou’rt a good lad,” said the Prince testily — 
“a well-enough-meaning lad, but at times a short- 
seeing fool. My life has passed through too many 
thousand risks to be cut off with a few more. 
And besides, adventure is meat, drink and opium 
to me ; it is a habit which I cannot shake off, nor 
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wish to do ; and let that suffice. And now for a 
chart, and more of your tale/’ 

They went down to the cabin, which was hard 
to reach and ill to stand in, since the pink was 
careened with one of her bilges clear of the water. 
They found a chart and laid it upon the almost 
upright table, and to look at it stood on the bunk 
coamings by reason of the heel. The thump and 
squeak of the scrapers as the men shredded the 
growth of weed and barnacles from the planking 
came to their ears as they handled the chart, and 
with it a quaintly strange smell of burning as the 
men breamed the ship's bottom. 

“We could be cleverer with more knowledge 
on these fisheries/' said the Prince, and thrust his 
head up through the skylight and shouted that 
word should be passed for the erstwhile captain 
of the pink. 

The Spaniard came presently, shirtless, with 
his back a mass of stripes. 

“ Sefior said the Prince, u I think you have 
been foolish, and not bowed to the fortune of 
war. I see my fellows have been writing their 
displeasure upon you. It would have been wiser 
to have shown philosophy and done your ap- 
pointed tale of work." 

“ Senor capitan” said the Spaniard, “I am a 
philosopher, but not an atheist. Up till now I 
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have worked with all the goodwill that could be 
expected from a slave, but when your fellows for 
the lena para la lumbre — I know not how you 
call it ” 

“ Breaming faggots.” 

“ For their breaming faggots, used that which 
was holy, and would have had me participate in 
their sin, why then, senor, I refused to put my 
soul in jeopardy, and rebelled.” 

The Prince looked puzzled. “ You are speak- 
ing beyond me.” 

“ Senor," said the Spaniard, “as part of my 
cargo, which you took from me, were three cases 
of papal indulgences. They were entrusted to 
my care by the Bishop of Maracaibo, who knows 
me as a devout Catholic.” 

“Well?” said the Prince. 

“ Senor capitan," said the prisoner, “ it is with 
these parchments, these things of indescribable 
holiness, that your fellows would have us bream 
the underplanking of the ship. Some of my 
compatriots are weak: they have twisted the 
sacred writings up into torches, and I saw them 
thereby bartering away their souls before my very 
eyes. I alone resisted. I alone have earned 
stripes, and this martyrdom. But you, senor 
capitan , you are not a rude man, like those 
on deck. You will not ensure your eternal 
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damnation by permitting this sacrilege to con- 
tinue ? ” 

“ At present,” said the Prince, “I do not see 
cause for interference, being so curiously con- 
stituted as to think that I can earn Heaven without 
the Pope’s helping.” 

“You are a blasphemer.” 

“ No, I am a Protestant, and heed papal thun- 
ders as little as a duck fears water ; but, senor , I 
will permit you to ransom what remains over of 
this consignment of indulgences on easy terms." 

The Spaniard stepped forward eagerly enough, 
then stopped and frowned. “ Senor," he said, 
“ you are playing with me. You know me to be 
a ruined man.” 

“ On the contrary,” said the Prince, “ you still 
own one small commodity, and I would buy that 
from you on easy terms. You have information 
about the pearl fisheries in this bay, which I 
have marked here on your chart. Tell me how 
they are guarded and how worked, and I will wed 
you once more to freedom, amigo, with the parch- 
ments as your dowry.” 

“You ask me to be traitor to my country.” 

“ These good gentlemen on deck,” suggested 
the Prince, “ might offer you the alternative of 
having your nose and other portions of your 
honoured anatomy carved in slices, and lighted 
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matches put between your fingers. It would 
injure my feelings sorely if I had to hand you 
over to their power of persuasiveness. And in 
the meantime, these excellent parchments from 
Rome, on which you seem to set so much store, 
are flickering away to ash. If a layman might 
judge, it seems to me that you are now personally 
responsible for their destruction.” 

“ Senor,” said the Spaniard, “ your diplomacy 
is as invincible as your sword-arm. May you live 
a thousand years. I must ransom these holy 
writings at whatever cost.” And forthwith, so 
soon as the Prince had bidden those on deck burn 
no more of the papal indulgences, the Spaniard 
broke into narrative and told all about the pearls 
and the manner of their fishing. 

It appeared that the industry was then at its 
zenith. The fishing had gone on for years with 
always increasing success ; but now that many 
towns of the Main had been raided by enemies, 
and Spain was still clamouring for the undimin- 
ished cargoes of treasure, a greater effort than 
formerly was made to wrest this wealth from the 
fastnesses of the sea. First and last two thousand 
men were toiling at the fishery. It was worked 
from small brigantines of ten or a dozen tons, 
of which there were an amazing number. Each 
night these brought their catch to a great storeship 
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which lay at anchor in the bay, heavily armed. 
And for the protection of the armed storeship 
was a war-carrack, full of arms and men always on 
guard, together with two armed galleys of fifty 
oars apiece. 

The Spaniard said it was the easiest way 
imaginable of gathering wealth, the only difficulty 
being a shortness in the supply of the Guinea 
blackmen who were used for the diving. These, 
it seemed, through being forced by their masters 
to remain under water for twenty minutes at a 
stretch, deteriorated in strength, and indeed with 
frequency would most exasperatingly die. There 
was no relying (said the Spaniard) on the black- 
amoors to be useful servants, and this was the 
greater pity because no other substitute could be 
used, since the sharks which abound in these 
latitudes attack white men or the native Indians 
when swimming in the water, but avoid the blacks 
by reason of their pungent smell. 

Much more too upon this matter the fellow told, 
because having once (as he termed it) done 
treachery to his country, it mattered little whether 
the treachery was big or small ; but it was plain 
to see that there was a method in his telling. He 
admitted that the pearls were there, which of 
course Prince Rupert had learned already ; he 
spoke upon the methods of fishing, which carried 
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with them a certain pleasant interest ; but he was 
unmistakable in his painting of the care with 
which they were guarded. 

“They know, senor ,” quoth he, “that your Ex. 
cellencies, the Brethren of the Coast, would be 
only too happy to make a transference of these 
precious gleanings, and they are quite prepared to 
defend them to the uttermost. The storeship 
and the guardship are both mighty vessels, and 
crammed with men. The bay is land-locked and 
smooth, and they lie there to their anchors, with 
guns run out and loaded, with boarding nettings 
triced up to the yard-arms, hand-grenades ranged 
ready, and close-quarters all set up convenient for 
a fight. They are fine ships both, with lofty fore- 
castles and aftercastles. Their crews are picked 
men, and constantly exercised with their weapons. 
They are in sooth, senor, floating fortresses, and 
nothing but an armada could reduce them.” 

So the Spaniard spoke on, and Master Laughan 
hearkened to the words with a sinking heart, and 
mightily regretted ever having yielded to those 
goadings which, in a moment of desperation, led 
to the Prince being first told, about the fisheries. 
But Prince Rupert listened with appetite. He 
smiled pleasantly when he heard of the richness of 
the pearls in store, and his eye kindled as the 
Spaniard described with how great accuracy they 
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were guarded ; and when at the end of his nar- 
ration the Spaniard said he hoped he had shown 
how impossible it was for even the bravest of men 
to overcome the defenders and ravish the store, 
the Prince laughed merrily, and said he had done 
just the reverse. “ I am a man,” quoth he, “ that 
likes a kernel all the better, and hammers for it 
all the cleverer, when the nut is hard a-cracking.” 

“Yet I do not see how you can finger those 
pearls?” said the Spaniard. 

“ And I,” said the Prince, “ shall not tell my 
plans to you or any other living soul, amigo. 
Plans shared are easily spread, and plans spread 
are handily baulked.” 

Now, it is the custom of the buccaneers, when 
they sail on an expedition, that the scheme of 
campaign should be laid open and voted upon by 
all hands ; and it says much for the influence that 
Prince Rupert gained on the rude men who formed 
his following and they consented that he should 
override this hard-and-fast rule. It was not, as 
most who read these memoirs will at once sup- 
pose, that they deferred to his exalted birth : in 
fact, the item of his being of princely rank rather 
warred against him in their eyes than otherwise. 
It was simply his influence as a man, and his 
obvious power of conducting affairs, which gave 
him this paramount weight; and these savage 
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fellows, both French and English, who before had 
owned none as master save their own desires, were 
content to set Rupert over them with an absolute 
power of life and death. So a charter-party of 
rules was drawn up and sworn to with Bible oaths, 
and a scale was appointed by which all plunder 
was divided. 

Meanwhile, the refitting of the pink was at- 
tended to with infinite patience and skill. Her 
bottom was breamed, as has been said, and scraped 
to the smoothness of glass, and then varnished 
over the yellow wood. The rigging, both stand- 
ing and running, was overhauled and reset-up. 
The sails were all new bent, and the armament 
thoroughly attended to. The pink was a vessel 
with a fine turn of speed, and for his purpose 
Prince Rupert wanted this speed at its best. For, 
to be plain, he destined the vessel for a feint at- 
tack, and intended to leave her reliant for safety 
solely upon the nimbleness of her heels. 

A dozen days were spent about this industry, 
and one by one recruits arrived from over the savan- 
nahs. And then the pink was warped out into the 
stream, and towed out of the creek by her boats 
to a good offing, and there, with a prayer and a 
psalm, committed to canvas and the care of God. 
Forty-three seasoned hunters formed her fighting 
crew, each with powder, bullets, buccaneering- 
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piece, bayonet, and skinning-knives ; and for her 
working, there remained fifteen Spaniards, one of 
whom, being skilled in the use of backstaff and 
other utensils of navigation, was appointed sail- 
ing-master, with promise of early enlargement. 
Then for the first time Prince Rupert made 
known the whole of his schemes, and the buc- 
caneers, in a passion of enthusiasm, ran to the 
great guns of the pink, and fired off a shotted 
salute in his honour. 

But, great as his influence was, in one matter 
Prince Rupert was without command. When 
once they were at sea, with the Spanish prisoners 
to work the pink, the buccaneers had no notions 
of restraint or discipline. They ate when and 
what they pleased, they drank whenever they 
were sober enough to swallow more. Twice they 
set the pink on fire, and but for miracles would 
have consumed her. The stores were few, and 
yet the waste was incredible. The fellows knew no 
moderation. They fought at times amongst 
themselves, they beat the Spanish prisoners, they 
diced incessantly, and throughout all the watches 
shouted sea-songs that were often mere ribaldry. 
When one through sheer exhaustion slept, the 
others yelled their choruses in his ears, and played 
their pranks upon his senseless body, till he was 
waking and with them again. In fine, they made 
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that first part of the voyage one horrid unbroken 
carouse. 

A term was put on the orgie by the failure 
of supplies. The pink reeked with the lees of 
stale drink, but there was no whole cask left un- 
broached. Of food there was scarcely a carcass 
remaining, and of water but two tepid leaking 
casks. But these indomitable men did not repine. 
They had had their frolic, and all that remained 
was to make the nip-gut time as short as might be. 
They crowded more canvas on the pink till the 
Spaniards shivered with fright, and set up pre- 
venter backstays to make the spars carry it. The 
vessel rushed through the seas with a roar of 
sound, and the savage men within her were ren- 
dered doubly savage by their hunger. But the 
situation fell handily with the Prince’s plans. 
There was no question about succeeding now : 
starvation was the only alternative ; and these 
desperate fellows had no appetite for more of 
that. 

In these circumstances, then, the pink and her 
people came to the western horn of that bay 
where the Spaniards plied their pearl fishery, 
and running inshore with a light wind, dropped 
the stream anchor in five-fathom water. The 
boat was launched over-side, and in two jour- 
neys set thirty of the buccaneers upon the hot 
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white beach, and with them Prince Rupert and 
Master Laughan. Then the boat rowed back 
again, was hoisted in-board, and the pink tripped 
her stream anchor, and once more got to 
sea. 

Forest sprawled down to the rim of the beach, 
and the land party were quickly under its cover. 
Then one Watkin, a man of iron and a mighty 
shooter, took the lead, he being by consent the 
best woodsman amongst the buccaneers ; Prince 
Rupert and his secretary followed ; and the rest 
trailed on behind in Indian file. 

Word had been given, and they were careful to 
drop no sound — treading with niceness, and never 
speaking even in a whisper — since the success of 
their endeavour depended all upon their presence 
being unknown till the time came. And so the 
whole train of them wound through the tree 
aisles of the forests like some monstrous bristling 
serpent, whereof every joint was a different hue 
and shape. 

Their march was not a long one, though ex- 
hausting by reason of the heat, and the quags 
they had to traverse, and thickets of barbed thorn 
which lay in the path and warred most unkindly 
with the fripperies of their clothes. Still, when 
they came to the crown of the bay where the fish- 
ery was carried on, they were none of them sorry 
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(as even the hardened Watkin owned) to lie for 
a while in the rim of the undergrowth, and there 
await fitting season for the attack. 

The bay before them was busy with life. Ly- 
ing each at her anchor were two-and-thirty brig- 
antines, from whose sides the blackamoor divers 
were constantly beat down into the water, to be 
drawn up again half-burst a quarter of an hour 
later with a netful of the rare oysters slung around 
their gleaming bodies. In the middle of the 
flock of brigantines were the two great armed 
carracks, bristling with men at practice on their 
weapons ; but of the two fifty-oared galleys there 
was no sign, for (as was learned afterwards) they 
had been sent away, and their soldier crews re- 
tained to strengthen the fighting forces of the 
carracks. 

There were two thousand men in these vessels 
in the bay, all trained to arms, and with every 
advantage of position ; and surely nothing was 
heard more preposterous than this idea of attack- 
ing them with such a trifling handful. But no 
trace of anything else but pleasure showed on the 
faces of the buccaneers ; the Prince was smiling, 
as, indeed, was always his habit before an onfall ; 
and Master Laughan, though inwardly a prey to 
the most horrid fears, strove bravely to keep a 
good colour, and to seem pleased like the rest. 
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Presently, too, the tedium of the waiting was 
relieved. From round the farther horn of the 
bay the pink came sailing in under a cloud of 
canvas, and began discharging her cannon at the 
outermost of the brigantines. Instantly the 
whole scene bubbled with disorder. Drums beat 
to quarters, and trumpets rang out defiances. 
The guardship vaingloriously made a discharge 
of her great pieces on both broadsides (though 
the pink was far out of any range), and then sent 
her top-slaves aloft to set canvas. From their 
lair those on shore could hear the clacking of her 
capstan as she heaved in cable to get her anchor. 
And then, after some men had run out on her 
towering bowsprit to loose the sprit-sail, they 
canted her head with that, and sent her clumsily 
surging off to seaward, pluming her as she ran, 
and never ceasing the useless cannonade. 

But the handful of buccaneers in the pink, 
recking little of the noise and bustle, sailed gal- 
lantly in, and ran aboard the outermost of the 
brigantines. This was going beyond their orders, 
for Prince Rupert had commanded that they were 
only to show themselves in the offing so as to 
draw pursuit, and then sail out again. But it was 
easy to see what was compelling them. They 
drove the crew over-side, and then threw of food 

and water all the brigantine contained on to their 
6 
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own decks, and, casting off their grapples, sailed 
away again. They were half mad with starvation 
and thirst, and they risked capture and the wreck- 
ing of the enterprise to satisfy their intolerable 
cravings. 

By this time the great war-carrack had drawn 
near, and her shot was falling merrily about the 
fabric of the pink, though the aim for the most 
part was ill enough. But once the pink was in 
charge of her canvas again, the handful of buc- 
caneers left the Spanish prisoners to attend to her 
sailing, and after a drink and a bite apiece, took up 
their hand guns, and with deliberate aim brought 
down a man on the carrack for every shot, so 
continuing till they drew out of range. 

The carrack was a dull sailer, much time having 
passed since her last careen, and her bottom being 
in consequence a very garden of trailing weeds 
and barnacles. The pink, thanks to recent atten- 
tion, had, in sea phrase, the heels of her. But 
the carrack did not desist from the chase, lumber- 
ing along in the wake of the smaller vessel, 
blazing off her futile artillery, wallowing with 
helpless wrath. And so the pair of them passed 
out of sight round the western horn of the bay. 
The sun was just upon its setting, and they sailed 
as coal-black ships with coal-black spars and 
cordage, through a sea and an air of blood — fit 
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emblems, as it seemed to Master Laughan, of the 
desperate work which was shortly to befalL 

Night came suddenly, like the shutting down 
of a box, there being no such thing as twilight 
known in these latitudes ; and amongst the forest 
trees of the shore there arose a thin blue film 
of mist, which thickened as the night grew, and 
spread out over the bay, and swallowed the ship- 
ping away from sight. But the ambush lay still 
in its lair, for no attack was to be made till mid- 
night passed, and those on the shipping were 
locked in their deepest slumber. 

Prince Rupert and the buccaneers were in high 
feather. Their scheme had succeeded with ex- 
actness. The pink had drawn away the war- 
carrack, and there remained only a bare fifteen 
hundred Spaniards to oppose to their lusty score 
and a half. To hear them, one might have sup- 
posed they were going to a wedding, where all 
was frolic and gaiety ; and yet in all the annals 
of men it would be hard to find any scheme more 
desperate than that which lay before them. For 
their proposal was this : to swim out and seize 
the nearest brigantine ; with her to capture the 
store-carrack ; and then to take the great ship to 
sea, and so to their rendezvous with the pink. 
Heard any man ever such harebrained reckless- 
ness? 
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There was no boat, no canoe upon the beach 

nothing but a few logs, which would help to bear 
the weapons, and assist those that could not 
swim ; and when the time came, the buccaneers 
stripped off all clothes except their breeches, for 
ease in the water. If they got drowned or killed, 
these reckless fellows said they could die as easy 
naked as clad ; and if they took the carrack, there 
would be plenty more clothes in her store ; while 
if they did not take her, why, then, they were as 
good as dead. 

Here again, then, was a very horrid situation 
for the poor secretary ; for to strip was to confess 
her sex, than which she would liefer have died, 
and to go into the water clad (being indeed no 
swimmer) was to court drowning. She did indeed 
make one attempt to escape the ordeal, saying 
that it was beneath his Highness’s dignity to 
render up his clothes, and suggested that the 
taking of a brigantine — surely an easy matter — 
should be left to the common buccaneers, and 
that they should send a row-boat to the shore 
when they were ready for the attack on the car- 
rack. 

But the Prince only laughed. “ My scrupulous 
Stephen,” said he, “ we are not in England now, 
or even Europe. Perhaps I am Rupert Palatine, 
as you say, though I have almost forgot. But, 
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for the time, I am just a tarry sailor, that for risks 
and plunder goes share and share alike with his 
crew. And so, my lad, I am e’en going to play 
water-rat and dodge the sharks. But do you stay 
behind, if you please, and I’ll send a boat for you 
when the affair is over.” 

“Nay,” said Master Laughan, “if your High- 
ness goes, your humble secretary follows ; ” and 
with that stepped into the water, laid hold of one 
of the logs which the swimmers stood ready to 
tow, and shut her eyes, and inwardly commended 
her soul to God. And so the greatest stroke of 
the enterprise began. 

Now the present historian has to confess that 
of this horrible passage through the water no 
detail can be given here, for she made it in a con- 
dition close upon fainting. Let alone the new 
sensation of being afloat in unstable water, there 
was the dreadful fear of sharks %vith. which those 
seas abounded, and this over-rid all dread of what 
the reception might be on the brigantine and 
beyond, and made the passage seem infinitely 
tedious. But, as it so fell out, no sharks attacked ; 
and when the brigantine was reached. Master 
Laughan, burning with shame at all this pitiful 
display of cowardice, was the first to board and 
the first to strike a blow. 

The taking of that dead-fish-stinking brigantine 
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was in itself a small matter, as there were barely 
forty men on board, and some number of them 
negro and other slaves ; but it was not accom- 
plished without some dispute, and many cries 
rose shrilly up into the night before all could be 
silenced. A gun was fired from the storeship, 
which showed that she at least was awake ; and 
presently, when the buccaneers had cut the cable, 
and were moving the brigantine with her sweeps, 
a breeze sprang up and drove away the mists 
from the whole surface of the bay. 

Here then, it seemed, was the whole enterprise 
laid bare to public sight, and the one little vessel 
in the midst of such a huge force of enemies 
could do nothing better than surrender and sue 
for quarter. But such was the indomitable cour- 
age of the Prince and these savage buccaneers 
who followed him, that nothing was further from 
their thoughts. A trumpet pealed out from the 
great carrack, and they answered the challenge 
by wild shouts and stronger labour at their oars. 
Those on board the carrack understood the cap- 
ture then, and retorted with a broadside from 
their great guns, which tore the waters of the 
bay into foam and fountains. 

Not a shot hit ; but the Prince was as wise as 
he was daring, and knowing that a couple of 
those iron messengers might well sink the brig- 
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antine before she had accomplished her purpose, 
steered her so as to meet the carrack bow to bow — 
which, as they had no spring ready to warp round 
their broadside, they could not avoid. They had 
only two bow pieces which could be brought to 
bear, and to these no reply could be made, as all 
the powder of the buccaneers had been wetted 
by the swimming. But their aim was bad and 
their loading slow, and most of the shots hummed 
through the rigging overhead, or spouted harm- 
lessly in the water alongside. 

So the brigantine made her advance, and 
finally fouled her foremast rigging with the sprit- 
sail yard on the carrack’s towering boltsprit, and 
came to a standstill little harmed. 

“ Boarders away ! ” cried the Prince, and led 
the storm himself, sword in teeth. The carved 
woodwork of the great ship's beak hung above, 
sawing up and down with the motion of the seas. 
He caught his fingers in this and hauled himself 
up, amid a storm of missiles sent down from the 
high forecastle roof. His secretary, fearing hor- 
ribly, but impelled by love, was close upon his 
heels; and the buccaneers, climbing like cats, 
followed close after. 

But here came a check. Under their feet were 
the gratings of the great ship's beak; before 
them was the high plain wall of her lofty fore- 
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castle ; and at its summit were the outraged 
Spaniards lusting for their destruction. For 
general use ladders led from the gratings of the 
beak to the high roof of the forecastle above, 
but these had been drawn up or cast overboard 
before the actual moment of the attack. The 
wall of wood before them was as naked as the 
wall of a house, and quite unscalable ; and the 
Spaniards above, with shouts of triumph, rained 
down shot and grenades into the huddled crowd 
of the buccaneers, till it seemed that in another 
minute not one soul of them would remain alive. 

But presently Watkin the hunter, being a man 
of resource, bethought himself of one of the two 
forecastle gunports, which, though shut down 
and fastened from within, offered a slight gap. 
Into this he thrust his hanger, and prised it open 
another half-inch, till he could get a hold with 
his fingers ; and then, being a fellow of vast and 
ponderous strength, wrenched the whole port 
lid from its fastenings, and fell backward with it 
amongst the corpses and the confusion. 

The Prince’s secretary was the first to hazard life 
through the gap, and got in, wounding two op. 
ponents ; and then in came the rest of the buc- 
caneers, the Prince with his accustomed courage 
being the last to. seek the shelter. 

Here, then, they had got possession of the inte- 
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rior of the carrack’s forward castle, and had a mo- 
ment to gain breathing time, and to tie up the 
more pressing of their hurts. Within all was dark, 
but without all was bright-lit with battle lanterns, 
and alive with the curses and movements of 
savage armed men. It was plain that the ship 
was far from taken yet, and the pearls, which 
they were chiefly concerned with, lay in the 
lazaret, under the after-cabin floor. So, as the 
Spaniards were raging before the doors of the 
forecastle and in the waist of the ship, though 
not daring to attack them in this gloomy strong- 
hold, the buccaneers slewed round the two demi- 
culverins which armed its ports, loaded them 
with grape, and twice shot lanes through the 
thick of the enemy, before they gave way and 
fled in confusion, to spots where the missiles 
could not reach. 

“ Now ! ” cried the Prince, “ at them again, 
brethren, before they can re-form ! ” and led the 
way out on to the main deck, sword in hand. 

But here in an instant the boarders were 
penned in. The buccaneers might be brave, but 
the Spaniards were no cowards, and moreover they 
were exasperated by what had befallen already. 
Right desperately did the boarders fight, but 
their numbers were already small, and they grew 
fewer; and although dozens of the Spaniards 
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were killed, there were always others behind to 
fill their places. The buccaneers began to yield 
ground. It seemed as though they would be 
driven overboard. 

But again Prince Rupert called upon them. 

“ Brethren ! ” he shouted, “ let us go and find 
their pearls. It is unprofitable waiting here in 
this debate. One fine charge, and we’ll have 
their after-castle all to ourselves to dine in ! ” 
Whereupon he headed the rush in his own person 
with invincible valour, and with wild laughter 
those of the buccaneers who survived followed 
close upon his heels. A red lane was cut through 
the mob of Spaniards, and the doors were reached. 
So sudden and furious had been the charge, that 
none were inside the barricadoes to defend them, 
and once more the little company of the buc- 
caneers found themselves in a stout fortress from 
which nothing but cannon could dislodge them. 

The table in the great cabin was set for supper, 
and the scraps on the platters showed that it had 
been left half eaten. Down the centre of the 
table were vast jugs of wine and silver pan- 
nikins, and the throats of th£ buccaneers being 
parched with fighting, they did not omit to drink. 
But it was not a time for loitering, though Watkin 
and one or two of the others were for sitting 
down then and making a meal whilst they had 
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the chance. For the moment the Spaniards out- 
side were quiet, but it was easy to guess they were 
in some way plotting their destruction. So the 
Prince with his cheery voice urged all hands to 
search for the hatch to the lazaret. 

“ Let’s win our way down there, brethren,” cried 
he, “ and get their pearls, and then we’ll be off and 
away. Their silly ship’s too hot and heavy to 
take with us, so we’ll leave her afire to give them 
occupation whilst we make our clearance.” 

“ The lazaret hatch is here under the table,” said 
one. 

“ And heavily padlocked at that,” said an- 
other. 

But locks cause small delay to lusty men. A 
shower of axe-blows beat away the stables, the 
hatch was wrenched back, and the lazaret yawned 
blackly beneath. A couple of fellows slipped be- 
low and passed up the pearls, which were in handy 
leather bags ; and these the buccaneers fastened 
conveniently about their waists, with jibes at the 
Spaniards for making their plunder so easy for the 
carrying. 

Now it was in Prince Rupert’s mind that he 
would fire the carrack, jump from the stem gallery 
into the water, swim to another brigantine and 
take hei^ and so to sea before pursuit could be 
made. 
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But of a sudden this plan was upset. One who 
was spying through an after-castle port, cried that 
the Spaniards had drawn up eight cannon across 
the main deck, and were then in the very act and 
article of shooting, with intent to scatter their own 
after-castle and the pestilential buccaneers which 
it contained far over the sea beyond, in mere rags 
and splinters. Whereupon there occurred some- 
thing very akin to a panic, and the buccaneers in- 
continently leaped down through the hatch into 
the lazaret. Prince Rupert was left behind help- 
less ; and for a moment busied himself ; and then 
followed, swearing, at their heels. 

“ Now,” cried he, “ I’m for no surrender, breth- 
ren ; and if you do not choose to roast like bacon, 
you’ll cut your way out like men. There’s no re- 
treat the way we came. I’ve fired the ship above 
our heads.” 

What he said next was lost, for the Spaniards 
had begun the bombardment of their own after- 
castle (deeming the buccaneers to be still within its 
shelter) and all words were choked with the crash- 
ing of timbers overhead, and the din of the bellow- 
ing guns. Dust fell in clouds, and the frail gleam 
of a single lantern was the only illumination. But 
his Highness showed by signs what he wanted 
done, and the buccaneers were quick to carry out 
his wishes. 
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Between the lazaret and the main hold was a 
strong bulkhead of Spanish oak, and this had to 
be cut through. The axes were plied with frenzied 
strength, and the heat grew as the fire above gained 
hold. The tough wood resisted stubbornly, but 
the axe-men hewed with an ecstasy of strength, and 
at last a gap was splintered through. Giant fingers 
gripped hold of the ragged wood and wrenched it 
away, and at last a road was made. 

Into the hold beyond the buccaneers forced their 
way, fire and smoke licking at their heels, and the 
vengeful guns still thundering overhead ; blunder- 
ingly they picked their way over the crates and 
barrels with which the hold was filled ; and at its 
farther end fortune smiled, for they found a sliding 
panel which led to the cable tier. There was a 
ladder from this to a hatch in the forward castle 
deck above, and the ladder head was so stoutly de- 
fended that two more men fell before it was 
forced. 

But then the Prince himself headed the attack, 
and forced a passage through the gap ; and when 
once he and his buccaneers had stormed the fore- 
castle and cleared it from those it contained, and 
had the place to themselves, they were very little 
more disturbed. The aftercastle of the carrack, 
shattered into easily burning splinters by her own 
artillery, was by this time a mass of spouting 
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flames ; and those of the Spaniards who still offered 
offence did it half-heartedly, and were clearly any , 
ious to be shut of their unneighbourly visitors on 
whatever terms they would take. 

The brigantine still hung where she had first 
lodged, with her foremast rigging fouled on the 
carrack’s spritsail yard ; and the Prince and his 
men, having the pearls at their belts, and knowing 
of nothing else that was not too hot or too heavy to 
carry off, struck up a jaunty song and made retreat 
by the way they had come. N one molested them ; 
not a gun was fired with purpose to do them harm : 
the Spaniards were all too busy in trying to quell 
the flames and save their ship. 

But the flames had an unbreakable hold, and by 
the time the little brigantine had got herself clear, 
and was slipping away from this prickly neighbour- 
hood as fast as sail and sweep could drive her, the 
Spaniards had got their boats into the water, 
and were thinking more of saving their lives than 
of saving the proud ship of which they had made 
their boast. And what more happened to them the 
present writer cannot tell, for after the fire reached 
her powder, and the carrack blew up, all was 
darkness till the dawn rose and the brigantine found 
herself alone on a lonely sea. But from the des- 
perate nature of the foray it is sure that they must 
have lost a great number killed, for of the bucca- 
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neers themselves only thirteen live men sailed back 
to sea again, including the Prince, and Master 
Laughan, and the wounded. 

Much excellent booty was wasted in the carry- 
ing off, as is always inevitable in these matters ; 
and although the carrack had, before she was 
touched, the pearls of a whole season’s fishing 
stored in her lazaret, only one-half of these found 
their way into the brigantine to offer themselves 
for division. 

Over this division too, when they came to the 
rendezvous, and found the pink in waiting for 
them, there was like to have been another turmoil ; 
for it is the custom of the buccaneers, when shar- 
ing up their spoil, that each should strip naked to 
show that he has no wealth concealed — the which 
was an ordeal to which poor Master Laughan (who 
could have wept at the thought) strenuously re- 
fused to submit. Where all conformed, this very 
refusal seemed in itself suspicious, as even the 
Prince himself was forced to admit. But at last, 
after offering to fight all who challenged his 
honesty, and forthwith being told that it was im- 
possible to fight the lot of them, Master Laughan 
compounded by being allowed to keep his decency 
in exchange for all his share of the plunder. 
Which compounding the secretary accepted with 
much mortification, having as large an appetite for 
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pearls as other people, and having laboured very 
keenly and bravely in the getting of them. 

But there was no other way of evading this law 
of the buccaneers, and so all that could be set 
aside from this venture for the maintenance of 
his gracious Majesty’s court at The Hague were 
the five shares given to Prince Rupert as captain. 
Verily, a maid who undertakes to act a man’s 
part for the sake of being always near one she 
loves, meets with more trials and disappointments 
than ever she could dream of at the outset. But 
Master Laughan did not repine, and all who 
know Prince Rupert will understand how natnral 
it was to feel devotion for him. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE RANSOMING OF CARACCAS 

Now, after the dividing up of the Spanish 
pearls amongst them, Prince Rupert could no 
longer retain command over his buccaneers. 
The cruise was over, and by their laws they were 
free to go where they liked and do what they 
listed. All their hearts were set upon one thing — 
a carousal in Tortuga. 

This scheme in no wise suited the Prince. To 
begin with, he had acquired a vast dislike for that 
no-gentleman and very vile person, Monsieur 
D’Ogeron, the Governor of Tortuga ; in the 
second place (as Master Laughan, his secretary, 
pointed out), he had no taste for impolite de- 
bauches and the company of those painted hus- 
sies who lived on the island and sponged on all 
laden buccaneers ; and over all was his intense 
wish to earn money for the banished King at 
The Hague, which would in part excuse his un- 
authorised pawning of the King’s fleet. So he 
took for himself the small brigantine, which other- 
wise would have been burned as useless, and re- 
mained at anchor in the little bay of Hispaniola, 
7 
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which was their rendezvous, whilst the pink with 
the buccaneers got under way for Tortuga, where 
these rude fellows had determined to fritter all 
their hard-got gains in one wild carouse. 

The pink sailed away with whole rainbows of 
bunting displayed, drums beating, guns firing, 
horns braying, and every expression of good-will. 
The buccaneers who were not occupied in the 
making of these noises lined the bulwarks and 
shouted, and drank the Prince’s toast, so long as 
voice or standing power remained to them. In 
deed, so ample was their good humour, that one 
even drank the toast of Master Stephen Laughan, 
who, being in truth a maid, was but slenderly 
popular amongst them, on account of displaying 
a reserve which, though natural, was beyond their 
comprehension. And so the slope of ocean swal- 
lowed them out of sight, still firing their cannon, 
and drinking, and flying their flags, as befitted 
men who feared none that sailed the seas, and 
were feared by all. Whereupon Prince Rupert 
and his secretary turned into the standing bed- 
places in the brigantine’s small hutch of a cabin, 
and enjoyed the first sound sleep that had fallen 
to their lot during three long weeks. 

There remained only with Prince Rupert and 
Master Laughan his faithful secretary, four black 
negro slaves, which last, having served as pearl 
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divers to the Spaniards, and being very vilely en- 
treated of them, were easily willing to give true 
service to the Prince during a short season, for 
the payment of their liberty when that service 
should be finished. But his Highness was a 
gentleman of large ideas, and having still some 
considerable time to occupy before his fleet 
should be restored to him, he proposed to improve 
the interval by sailing across to the Spanish Main, 
and putting to ransom there the great strong city 
of Caraccas, which lies amongst the mountains, 
and La Guayra, its roadstead port upon the 
coast. 

At first sight it seems hard to conceive a more 
harebrained project. La Guayra was defended 
by forts and batteries ; Caraccas, embowered in 
the coast mountains beyond, was a place of in- 
credible strength. A navy and an army might 
well be defeated before either of them ; and here 
was this paladin of a Prince proposing to advance 
against them in one small bark of fourteen tons’ 
burden, with only one attendant of his own colour, 
and four black savages who were unreliable even 
as menial servants. But his Highness had 
method in his scheme : he was not going to make 
his attack as Prince Rupert Palatine, but as Prince 
Rupert’s envoy, and his weapons were to be the 
talkings of the herald rather than the rude arms 
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of a man-of-war. Moreover, he had heard much 
of the beauty and wit of Donna Clotilde, the 
Governor of Caraccas* niece, and was minded to 
inspect her charms with his own proper eyes. He 
said it was a weary long time since he had seen 
any woman with the faintest claim to gentility. 

The Prince’s secretary, that was a maid who 
loved him very dearly (though he, indeed, never 
discovered her sex), endeavoured hard to dissuade 
him from the adventure, pointing out the value 
of his Highness’s noble life, and the grief that 
would overwhelm Europe if it were lost in these 
obscure seas of the New World ; but the Prince 
merrily enough retorted that he had a-many times 
shown his ability to keep his life within its own 
proper carcass, and that it was a necessity for him 
to be up and doing. 

“ We cannot set King Charles back on his Lon- 
don throne, Stephen lad, by sitting here on our 
hunkers admiring the sea views,” said he. “ The 
Restoration is the purpose of my life at present, 
and should be the purpose of all those that wish 
to carry my esteem, which I know you do. 

u Now we must get this brigantine victualled 
for the voyage, and that I leave to you and the 
blacks. There are no savannahs in this quarter 
of Hispaniola, and no wild cattle. But there are 
sea-cows in the water, and these you must cause 
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the blacks to harpoon after their barbarous fash, 
ion, and then make shift to bucan the meat 
ashore as you have seen Simpson, and Watkin, 
and the other professed hunters do elsewhere. 

“ For myself, I go now up into the country to 
make a cache, buccaneer fashion, for the pearls we 
have already taken. If we return all sound from 
Caraccas, well and good ; they will be here wait- 
ing for us. If not, I have sent a letter by the 
pink to await the fleet on its return, and so if aught 
happens to us or to the brigantine, the cavaliers 
can come and dig the treasure up* and carry it 
away for its appointed use.” 

“ Can your Highness’s secretary be of help in 
this matter ? ” 

“ No, Stephen lad. I will not have you with 
me as a companion now, because if the worst hap- 
pened, and the Spaniards took you, they might by 
chance compel you to show the hiding-place of 
these much-costing pearls if you knew it.” 

“ Your Highness underrates my poor devotion.” 

“ Not I, lad. I know the spirit is willing, but 
the flesh may chance to be weak, and if put to the 
question by these Spaniards, the stoutest might 
well give way. They are said to be very ingen- 
ious with their tormentings. The thing has grown 
to be an art with them.” 

But still your Highness seems to rely upon 
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the buccaneers in the pink as being honest mes- 
sengers,” said Master Laughan, who was some- 
what nettled. 

“That letter,” retorted Prince Rupert drily, 
“was writ in a cypher, Master Stephen, which 
none but my dear brother Prince Maurice can 
read. So does that content you?” And with 
this he burdened himself with the leather bags of 
pearls, and a sword to dig with, and was put to 
the shore in a small canoe, paddled by two of the 
blacks. 

Now, it is no place here to recount anything so 
impolite as the fishing of manitee, or sea-cows 
(which the vulgar still confuse with mermaidens), 
nor any matter so indelicate as the manufacturing 
of their white flesh into food which will remain 
sweet for a voyage. And it would be equally dis- 
gusting to speak of the turning of turtle on the 
beaches, and the salting down of their quivering 
flesh into other provision, or to recount the filling 
of water-casks in a river’s mouth, and the rafting 
of them off at a canoe’s tail, and the parbucking 
of them on board at expense of vast throes of 
weariness and perspiration. Yet, disgusting as 
they may appear to the genteel at home, these 
things have to be gone through by all adventurers 
sailing the seas of the New World. It is the cus- 
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tom of this barbarous tropic, where gentility is a 
forgotten word, for everyone to bear a hand in- 
differently ; and on this account, Master Laughan, 
in spite of a most tender nurturing, was fain to 
work equally with the unsavoury pagan blacks. 
Even Prince Rupert, after his return from hiding 
the treasure, applied himself to these horrid trades 
of butcher and buccaneer, till at length the brigan- 
tine was victualled. 

A history of the voyage, too, across from His- 
paniola to the Spanish Main would form unpleas- 
ant reading. The brigantine was a small frail 
thing of fourteen tons, and none too seaworthy. 
Howling greedy tempests seemed her daily por- 
tion, and she clawed her desperate way across an 
ocean that was all great noisy hills of yeast and 
green, and roaring fearsome valleys. Her water- 
casks leaked and fouled, and her ill-cured food 
grew tainted. Nothing but constant labour at the 
pumps kept her on the sea-top, and everything 
was wet on deck, and sodden in the hutch of a 
cabin. Salt-water boils were the common ailment, 
and poor Master Laughan acquired an ugly red 
spot on the chin that was quite destructive to all 
comeliness. 

It may be owned also that the Prince’s sailor- 
ing was none of the best ; for though he had some 
acquaintance with the utensils of navigation, he 
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was not skilled in setting off a sea-direction like 
those wrinkled mariners that have spent a lifetime 
in the trade. And as a consequence he made but 
an indifferent landfall, sighting a coast which was 
wholly savage and desolate, and having no notion 
whatever whether La Guayra lay to the eastward 
or to the west. There was nothing for it but ex- 
periment ; and taking guidance from the tossing 
of a coin, the brigantine's head was put to the 
west, till a fishing canoe appeared which gave him 
further directions ; upon which she was driven 
back to the east again, and ran into the road of 
La Guayra, and brought up to an anchor there 
after a further voyage of forty leagues. 

Here, then, Prince Rupert found himself in 
touch with the commencement of his enterprise, 
and proudly flaunted the St. George's ensign of 
England at the foremast head of the brigantine, 
and his own banner from the main. The white 
flag of truce flew from the mast at the bolt-sprit 
end. 

There were four armed carracks of the Span- 
iards at anchor in the roads, and he saluted these 
and the shore batteries with a discharge of his 
two puny guns; and presently the captain of the 
port came off from shore in an armed galley to 
ask his business. 

The Spaniard was arrogant enough. He drove 
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Bis galley aboard the brigantine, little recking 
what damage he did with the rude contact, and 
demanded with sundry oaths how any Englishman 
dared to invade those seas, which were given by 
God and the Pope to his master the King of 
Spain. 

u I am an envoy/’ quoth the Prince, “ to your 
other master, the Governor of Caraccas, sent by 
my master, Prince Rupert Palatine.” 

44 1 tell you, Sefior said the Spaniard angrily, 

“ that we can have no dealings with any except 
my countrymen in these seas. Officially we do 
not admit the existence of intruders/’ 

<£ Sefior" said the Prince, u it seems to me that 
I see in you a very discourteous fellow. I must 
make my existence apparent to you,” said he, and 
smote the captain of the port lightly across the 
face with the back of his hand. 

The Spaniard whipped out his sword, but the 
Prince waved off his attack. 

“ Not now, Scfwr” he said. 44 1 will afford you 
personal satisfaction after I have carried out my 
other errand. But since you seem to have had 
the fact of my existence impressed upon you, 
perhaps now you will guide me to his Excellency 
the Governor, so that I may deliver his Highness s 
message.” 

The Spaniard glowered in a black fury. 
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“ If you do not,” the Prince went on, “ I shall 
sail away; and when I come back with Rupert’s 
fleet, the captain of the port of La Guayra shall 
be whipped and hanged, if it costs a hundred men 
to take him.” 

“ You seem sure of being given leave to depart,” 
the fellow sneered. 

Prince Rupert shrugged his shoulders, and 
glanced towards the mast which stood up from 
the bolt-sprit’s end. 

“ Senor," he said, “ I have heard many hard 
things said against your countrymen, but I never 
yet heard a Spanish official called an ignorant 
savage. You do not appear to have seen that 
piece of white bunting yonder, or I am sure even 
you would not have hinted at detaining a messen- 
ger who came under a flag of truce.” 

The captain of the port gritted his teeth. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I shall shift the responsibil- 
ity from my own shoulders. News of your arrival 
shall be sent up to his Excellency at Caraccas, 
and until his reply comes down, you will stay in 
your vessel here, and not shift anchor from the 
roads. Have you any name you wish his Excel- 
lency to hear ? ” 

“You may say that the Prince’s message is 
carried by Master Thomas Benson, who rode by 
Ms side throughout all the English wars, and who 
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was honoured also by the friendship of his mar- 
tyred Majesty, the late King. Master Benson’s 
attendant is Master Stephen Laughan, Prince 
Rupert’s own secretary.” 

“ And to what purport is this message ? ” 

“You may inform his Excellency that it con- 
cerns grave matters which are first to be delivered 
to his ear alone, and which are not such as 
an envoy would gabble into the lugs of under- 
lings.” 

“ Master Benson,” said the Spaniard, “ when 
you have finished your embassage, and are free to 
stand up before my sword, I shall kill you.” 

“Assuredly you shall have the chance,” said 
the Prince ; “ and you will not be the first jack-in- 
office who has bought a lesson in manners dearer 
than he expected.” 

With that, the captain of the port went back to 
his galley, not trusting himself to speak further ; 
the whips of her boatswains cracked ; the chained 
slaves strained at their oars ; and the galley foamed 
away to the land. She was run upon the beach, 
and discharged her people on to the shore. The 
buildings swallowed them out of sight, and the 
first move of the Prince’s scheme was played. 

For two days the little brigantine swung to her 
cable within gunshot of the forts, a thing of notice 
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only to the sun and the seafowl ; and tediously 
enough the work of waiting fell upon her people. 
The stress of labour was over ; there was naught 
to do but eat the rotten victual and watch the 
tiny vessel swing over the sullen swells of the 
roadstead — all to a fine spicing of anxiety. But 
Prince Rupert showed a vast philosophy of 
patience, and Master Laughan (the boil on whose 
chin was subsiding) made shift to follow his ex- 
ample. Then came a summons from the shore : 
his Excellency, Don Jaime de Soto, the Governor 
of Caraccas, would grant an audience to Prince 
Rupert’s envoy. 

Never, perhaps, has an embassy on so weighty 
a matter set forth upon its business in less bravery 
of apparel. Neither the Prince nor his Secretary 
had procured a change of clothing since they left 
Tortuga two long months before, and in that time 
much had befallen. The sun, the seas, the tearing 
brambles of the forests, and the greedy weapons 
of enemies, had all warred against their attire, 
and had reduced it to mere masses of stained rags, 
which were barely decent. When the pair of them 
landed upon La Guayra beach, the onlookers 
raised a jeer of derision. But this soon died away. 
Unlike the rude French and English buccaneers, 
the Spanish of the New World know how to ap- 
preciate birth and natural dignity, and the majesty 
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of Rupert’s port could not be disguised either by 
squalid rags, or the plebeian name of “ Master 
Thomas Benson.” Litters borne of four awaited 
them, and in these they journeyed up the six miles 
of steep which separate Caraccas City from La 
Guayra, its port. 

There was no blindfolding, no attempt to hide 
anything. The way lay through a narrow gorge 
of the mountains, and it was cut by no less than 
twenty-three forts, each with drawbridge, bastions, 
cannon and soldiers. It was an entrance incredibly 
strong, and the city beyond was well worth the 
expenditure in defence. Its sacred edifices were 
gorgeous ; its profane buildings were palaces; and 
it lay there under the sun, the choicest jewel in 
all the Spanish New World. A more appetising 
spot to plunder never met a would-be raider’s eye. 

Most gorgeous of all was the palace of Don 
Jaime, the Governor, and the state he kept was 
in full accordance with his dignity. The patio 
swarmed with glittering soldiers ; the piazzas were 
brilliant with finely dressed courtiers; rich tap- 
estries bedecked the walls of the chambers, richer 
flowers adorned the galleries. Don Jaime himself 
was a little old white-haired man, as punctilious in 
his dress as in his speech and mannerisms. 

Through all this splendour, “ Master Thomas 
Benson ” in his mean equipment marched, not one 
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whit abashed, and showed his Excellency a grand 
manner, equal to his own. He presented his ere- 
dentials and besought a private interview. 

“ It is my habit, sir,” said the Governor, “ to 
discuss all matters of State in my Board of Coun- 
cil.” 

“ I have his Highness’s strict injunctions to 
deliver my message to your Excellency’s ear alone. 
But after the news are yours, it will be in your 
Excellency’s power to hand them on if you so see 
fit.” 

“ Sir,” said the Governor, “ I have a curiosity 
to know what so gallant a gentleman as Prince 
Rupert can have to say to me.” He gave instruc- 
tions, and those of his attendants who were in 
the chamber left, closing the doors behind them. 
“ And now, Master Benson ? ” 

“ My message, your Excellency, is short. His 
Majesty, King Charles the Second, has been 
thrust out of his lawful kingdom by the present 
odious rebellion, and keeps his Court at The 
Hague. His revenues are slim, and he has sent 
Prince Rupert abroad with the fleet to recruit 
them. I am here as his Highness’s messenger to 
hope that you will see your way to assist the 
good cause by a substantial loan.” 

“ The treasury of Caraccas is very empty just 
now, Master Benson. The honoured needs of 
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my own master, the King of Spain, have of late 
been large.” 

“Ten thousand pieces-of-eight was the sum I 
was instructed to mention.” 

“You come to the wrong place for it, sir. 
Even if I was to apply to the Holy Church for a 
loan, I could not grasp so much together.” 

“ Then one of your Excellency’s captains — Don 
Sancho, I think his name was, of the galleas 
Sanctissimo Jose — must have lied most stoutly 
when we overhauled him a while back. His holds 
contained nothing but some rubbishing merchan- 
dise, and for excuse he said that all the plate was 
kept back in the treasury here for another year, 
waiting a stronger convoy.” 

“ Master Benson,” said the Governor, “you are 
right. He did lie. They are very unreliable 
persons, these mariner folk.” 

“Your Excellency’s eloquence makes the mat- 
ter clear to me ; but if I carried such an answer 
back to the Prince, my poor bald words might not 
make him believe.” 

“ And then, sir ? ” 

“ Why, then, your Excellency, I fancy Prince 
Rupert would come with his fleet and pay a civil 
call, and so be assured in person.” 

The Governor’s face flushed, and he started 
forward in his chair. “Master Benson,” he said, 
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“ take care. Y ou are using very dangerous words. 
Neither England, nor England’s king, is at war 
with Spain.” 

“ England ? ” said the envoy thoughtfully. 
“ Spain ? ” said he. “ I seem to have heard the 
names once. Oh yes, I remember them distinctly 
now. But, your Excellency, those countries are 
a very vast distance away from here.” 

“ If you choose to look at it that way, Master 
Benson, you may. You may even go so far as to 
bring forward the barbarous doctrine that in these 
seas might is right. The defences of this place 
were built especially to accommodate any person 
who might hold that view.” 

“These were shown me as I came up here,” 
said the envoy. “ They are brave defences — so 
were the defences of your Excellency’s pearling 
fleet.” 

“ What ! Has your Prince attacked my pearl 
fishery with his ships ? ” 

“ No, said Master Benson negligently. “ He 
had not his fleet with him at the time. He was 
accompanied only by this young gentleman here, 
his secretary, and enlisted temporarily the services 
of a few cow-killers from Hispaniola, and took 
a coasting pink, and with her visited the pearl 
fishery. He did no very great feat of arms. He 
was obliged to leave one of your Excellency’s 
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war-carracks ablaze, and the other on the rocks, 
and make a retreat with some precipitancy. But 
he took with him all the pearls which had been 
fished during the season, and those made a very 
pretty booty for his score and a half of men,” 
u No word of this has reached me. A score 
and a half of men against that armada? It seems, 
sir, that you are speaking of an impossibility.” 

“ There were not many left to carry word,” 
said the envoy. “ But your Excellency may recog- 
nise these seals which I have brought in my 
pocket ? His Highness cut them from the necks 
of the leathern pearl bags.” 

The Governor started, and passed a tremulous 
hand before his eyes. “ Yes,” he said after a 
pause, “ they are my seals.” 

“ It was a wasteful way of collecting revenue,” 
suggested the envoy. “ Much was spilled for the 
little that was taken away. If his Highness came 

here in person to levy a loan for the kingdom ” 

“ He would never get here,” cried the Governor 
violently. “ Carrajo ! Senor , with your own eyes 
you must have seen the strength of the forts ! ” 

“ It was an open advertisement, your Excel- 
lency. So was the strength of your pearl-fishing 
armada. But as this point of ours cannot be set- 
tled without a trial (though for myself I can un- 
hesitatingly declare that the Prince will take the 
S 
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city if he attempts it) let me bring to your notice 
another matter which we can agree upon. If 
Rupert did come before this place with his 
fleet, you would be put to heavy expense resist- 
ing him, whether his arms were successful or no. 
You would lose largely in both men and muni- 
tions of war; your defences would be battered, 
and shot-torn ; there would be burning of houses 
and wasting of magazines ; and there would occur 
a paralysis of trade which only years could cure. 
And what would the trouble be all about? To 
avoid the loan of a paltry ten thousand pieces-of- 
eight to a needy King. Why, your Excellency, 
it would cost you ten times that amount if you 
could beat Prince Rupert off, once he made an 
attack; and should he get foothold in Caraccas 
here, you would find it cheap £0 purchase his 
retirement for a thousand times ten thousand 
pieces.” 

“ You put the matter very boldly, sir.” 

“ I am a man of business, your Excellency,” 
said the envoy. “ I prefer to put things plain.” 

The Governor sat moodily, with his chin in the 
butt of his hand ; and for a while he answered 
nothing. At last he said, “ Master Benson, this 
is a matter on which I must confer with my 
Council. I pray you give me a day or two for 
consideration, so that I can send a well-weighed 
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reply to your Prince’s courtesy. And in the 
meanwhile, if you would use my poor house, and 
all that it contains as your own, I should be over- 
whelmed by your condescension.” 

“Your Excellency,” said the envoy, “is vastly 
polite. Both Master Laughan and myself are 
highly honoured to rest under so distinguished a 
roof. But you must permit us first to go round to 
some of the stores of the city to procure more 
suitable wearing apparel than these filthy rags.” 

“ I will send one of my officers to be your guide. 
He,” added the Governor with a sour smile, “ shall 
provide you with the wherewithal to buy.” 

“ I could not trespass upon your Excellency’s 
kindness to that extent. I have no gold money 
to pay for my purchases, it is true. But we have 
in our privy purse some small store of pearls, 
which, at a push, will doubtless serve as cur- 
rency.” 

Don Jaime grinned like a man in pain. 

“ Master Benson,” said he, “ you are a most 
provident gentleman. If you and Master Lau- 
ghan will wait in this chamber for a short while 
longer, I will send to you a guide who shall be en- 
tirely devoted to your honoured service.” 

In this fashion, then, another stage of Prince 
Rupert’s enterprise was successfully carried out, 
and the Governor of Caraccas, though fully alive 
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to the unbounded impudence of the demands 
made upon him, was for the present, at any rate, 
civil and self-contained. What he might do in 
the future remained to be seen. He might 
within another day order the pair of his visitors 
to gaol, or death, or (still more horrid fate) hand 
them over to the gluttonous cruelties of the In- 
quisition, which spares neither rank nor sex. Or, 
again, he might act the prudent part, and des- 
patch them whence they came with ten thousand 
pieces-of-eight, to save his splendid city from the 
Prince’s harrying. 

But in the meantime the envoy and Master 
Laughan dressed themselves in all the niceness 
and bravery which they could procure on so brief 
a notice, and prepared to revisit for a short time 
genteel society, such as they had been divorced 
from for so many a tempestuous month. 

Now, in the household of Don Jaime de Soto, 
it is a safe thing to say that if Master Laughan 
had held command, the enterprise would not have 
been damaged ; whilst it is a matter of history 
that the Prince, by his own action, completely 
wrecked it. Master Laughan, it is true (though 
being in reality a maid), would have had but 
small temptation, as she herself quite recognised ; 
but the Prince, being man, must needs get en- 
slaved in a vulgar love affair with a lady whosll 
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charms Master Laughan was quite at a loss to 
discover. 

To be precise, this Lady of Destruction was 
that very Donna Clotilde, the niece of the Govern- 
or, of whom they had heard before; and for those 
that care for the Spaniards' appearance, she cer- 
tainly had some claim to comely looks. Indeed, 
Prince Rupert never tired of extolling her beauty ; 
and it may as well be owned here, at once, that 
the secretary, who in secret loved his Highness 
madly herself, was torn with horrid jealousness. 
But the Prince, of course, knew naught about 
this, scoffed at all warnings, and in his masquer- 
ade of “ Master Thomas Benson ” pressed his 
suit with fire and diligence. The two days for the 
consideration of the Governor’s reply lengthened 
out to four, and four to a week ; and when the 
poor secretary dared now and again to hint that 
duty required a settlement of the business, he 
was sharply bidden to hold his pedant’s tongue^ 
And so the affair progressed. 

Their entertainment was not lavish. The Gov- 
ernor of Caraccas was too wily a fellow to make 
a parade of his wealth before so dangerous an en- 
voy. But the society was certainly urbane and 
pleasing after that of shipboard and the buccan- 
eers ; and the old Spaniard, from behind his stud- 
ied courtesies, saw plainly enough what was going 
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on, and was content to leave Donna Clotilde to 
do battle with the invader on his behalf. The 
visitor was clearly infatuated. 

Still, what Prince Rupert, a man of the utmost 
daring, could have seen in such a little doll of a 
woman, it was hard to discover. And, astonish- 
ing to relate, Donna Clotilde made no attempt 
to set herself right in his eyes. She openly 
quaked when a door was slammed, and ingenuously 
confessed that the sight of drawn steel would 
make her faint ; and yet the poor secretary, who 
watched from afar with heart afire, could have 
sworn the Prince loved her, and was forced to 
hear his rhapsodies when they were alone, and 
(more cruel still) was made many times the porter 
of presents and the bearer of love messages. 

But a fine revenge was in store, and the secre- 
tary can gloat over it to this day, though at the 
time it was like to have cost the pair of them their 
necks. The secretary in his misery had gone out 
into the gardens of the palace, and had lain down 
behind some shrubs to be alone with grief. It 
was night, and the place was dark but for the 
stars and the faint flashings of the fireflies ; and 
presently who should come up but these two lov- 
ers, and seat themselves within earshot, and be 
talking before the listener could move ! 

n But they tell me,” quoth the lady, “that 
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your country is a place of fogs, Don Tomaso, and 
that the sun never shines there.” 

“ It would be perpetual sunshine for me, que- 
rida, if you came to England,” said the Prince. 

“ And the people fight. The mere talk of war 
gives me the megrims.” 

“ Were you in England, the fighting would end. 
Let them but see you once, and they never would 
do aught to cause you pain.” 

“ The good people, it is said, too, wear mighty 
uncomely clothes.” 

“ For this many a year they have been weary- 
ing for you to come and lead their taste.” 

“La! Don Tomaso,” said the lady, “you do 
flatter me. I wonder if all buccaneers are as 
pretty of tongue ? ” 

“ Donna Clotilde would make a dumb man find 
phrases to express his adoration.” 

“ Fie, Sefior ! the truly dumb can never speak.” 

“ Querida, even had I been truly dumb, I should 
have forced out some few speeches for you.” 

The lady laughed. “Then what a thousand 
pities, amigo, you were not dumb ! 

“ Your wit is bright, and I am dull. I must ask 
your pardon. I do not take you here.” 

“Why, Sefior, had you been dumb, you would 
have said less. Being vastly glib, you have said 
too much.” 
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“ Still I do not see.” 

“ It is the history of Master Thomas Benson 
that I speak about. You have given it me a score 
of times, and it does not tally : you forget the 
details. At one telling, Master Benson is a rude 
sailor, and has been bred to the sea from his youth 
up. Next, as a lad he fought in Continental wars, 
and lingered in dungeons. Now he rides at 
Rupert’s right hand in English fights, and anon 
he gets swept away by his own narration, and 
forgets, and leads the charges himself. Now he 
pictures his wife settled down in a comfortable 
farmstead ; and a minute hence he will be talking 
of courts as familiar as though he had never seen 
aught coarser. ’Twas all prettily told, amigo , 
and,” she added, sweeping a great courtesy, “ I 
thank you for the telling. Nay, I must crave your 
pardon too. I should not have slipped out the 
amigo ; I should have done credit to my bringing 
up, and said * Your Highness ’ / ” 

The Prince made no attempt to snatch back his 
disguise. “ Senorita ,” he said, “ whatever may be 
my quality, I trust I have done nothing that you 
should withdraw from me the title of friend.” 

“ My Prince,” she answered, “ I am a Spaniard 
first and a woman next. You have come into my 
country as an enemy, and disguised as your own 
envoy.” 
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“ You can have a fine revenge,” said Rupert 
lightly, “and get it easy. One word to your 
honoured uncle, and all further trouble will be 
taken from your dainty hands. And I doubt 
not,” he added, with a shrug, “ that within the 
hour all further thought will be chopped from my 
shoulders.” 

From behind the shrubs, the secretary could 
hear the lady shudder. 

“I would rather compound the matter with 
your Highness, if it could be done.” 

“ For myself,” said the Prince, “ in losing your 
esteem I lose all that is worth caring about.” 

“ You have not lost it,” she cried — “ you have 
not. But what you were asking is a thing im- 
possible. Princes must not marry maidens of rank 
as low as mine.” 

“ Must not ! ” quoth Rupert blackly. “ Who 
shall prevent it ? I am a strong man, and myself 
make laws for myself. Who will prevent it ? ” 

“ I,” she murmured ; “ because of — how did 
your Highness word it? — esteem, yes, because of 
my great and burning esteem for you.” 

And at that (to the poor secretary’s bitter mor- 
tification) he took her tightly into his arms, and 
rained kisses on her upturned face. Again the 
war of words rose between them, but this timid 
little doll of a woman could be as firm as the 
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Prince. Marry him she would not ; go from 
Caraccas she would not ; betray the Prince (as in 
his madness he besought) she would not; and 
yet she demanded one thing of him — a costly 
enough keepsake. He was to leave as he had 
come, a poor man in a single ship ; he was to 
forego all pretences to the ransom ; and he was to 
give his word, as a chivalrous gentleman, to jet- 
tison all ideas of harrying the place and helping 
himself to its treasures. 

“ I am a woman/’ she sobbed, “ that loves your 
Highness dearly. But I am a Spaniard who loves 
her country more.” 

u And I” said he, “ can continue to love such 
a true lady, where I should have lightly forgotten 
a traitor. Querida he said, “ I know your will 
about this matter, and I know my own : neither 
will bend. I shall go away in an empty ship as 
I came, and never shall I come to seek you here 
again. But I shall pray to God to bring us 
together in some other place, and till that day 
comes I will never call any woman wife.” 

“ And hear me,” she said. “ I swear also ” 

But he closed her lips. “ No,” he whispered : 
u I will not have any * promise of you, querida . 
Woman are placed different from men, and policies 
may turn on giving their hands in marriage. I 
would not have you forced to wed, and then 
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always be pestered by remembering an unfulfill- 
able vow. I would rather have you free, and then, 
if God wills, we shall come together some day and 
marry ; and if not, we shall stay forever apart.” 

“ Yet I will ” 

“ No,” he pleaded, “ do not give me your pledge 
in return, or else you will send me away still more 
unhappy.” 

And then, bareheaded, he knelt and kissed her 
fingers — he that had a moment before been kiss- 
ing her so madly on the lips ! — and then with 
stately courtesy he led her back into the palace. 
He and she were in turns closeted with the Gov- 
ernor that night, and the next morning an escort 
with covered litters borne of four paraded in the 
palace patio . 

The Prince gave no sign of what had hap- 
pened : he was debonair as a man could be ; and 
he was “ Master Thomas Benson ” still. He made 
his adieux as though he were a favoured ambas- 
sador taking leave of the court of a king, and 
he and Master Laughan entered the litters. A 
trumpet sounded, and the bearers and the escort 
stepped out across the pavement. A window- 
shutter opened, and a slender arm stretched out 
fluttering a dainty kerchief, and then the litters 
passed out to the glaring street beyond, and the 
episode was over. 
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Down they went by the way they had come up, 
past the forts, and over the drawbridges of the 
gorge to La Guayra, the port ; and on the mole a 
galley with slaves was in waiting to take them out 
to the little brigantine. But the envoy asked for 
another half-hour of delay. 

“ I have a small outstanding account which it 
would please me to close,” said he, “ before leav- 
ing your very desirable town;” and asked that 
the captain of the port might be notified of his 
presence. 

The fellow came up, nothing loath, and saw 
some very pretty swordsmanship before he was 
run through the shoulder ; and then, distributing 
a handsome largess of pearls to the escort who 
had brought them down, the envoy and Master 
Laughan were rowed off to their little brigantine, 
and so once more to sea, and further adventuring. 

The Prince was thoughtful and full of sighs ; 
but the humble secretary thought that the perilous 
sea had never before looked so friendly and pleas- 
ant. 





MASTER LAUGHAN ENDEAVOURED TO OUTDO THEM ALL IN DESPERATION 
AND VALOUR 
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CHAPTER V 
THE PASSAGE-MONEY 

NOW what follows must I think be taken as 
direct proof that Providence concerns itself with 
extra diligence on behalf of great gentlemen who 
have the birth and parts of Prince Rupert. 

No prospects could have been blacker than 
ours when we set sail again in the little brigantine 
from La Guayra. Of food we were well-nigh 
destitute ; the little water remaining to us stank ; 
the vessel herself had grown even still more leaky 
through straining at her anchor amongst the 
rough seas of the roadstead ; and (as though out 
of sheer aggravation) one of the black slaves had 
died, leaving only three to carry on the necessary 
work. 

Than bailing water out of a leaky vessel’s bilges 
there is no labour more detestably menial ; but a 
Prince of birth can be drowned by a ship swamp- 
ing beneath him as glibly as a common sailor- 
man ; and so as the remaining blacks showed 
clear signs of exhaustion, Rupert and his humble 
secretary had to take their turn at this occupa- 
tion, and ply their utensils too with lusty vigour. 
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It was extraordinary how fluent were the leaks. 
“ They say that witches do sea-travelling in bas- 
kets,” said Prince Rupert once. “ I wish we had 
one aboard here to teach us the trick, if indeed 
this basket is not too large-meshed for a witch’s 
skill.” 

His secretary looked at the dim line of the 
coast. “ Anything would be better than staying 
here to be drowned like puppies under a bucket. 
It tears me to think that your Highness’s dear 
life should be in this horrid danger.” 

“ My dear life has been in worse case many a 
time when it was more pleasant to me, lad. And 
now that it is soured somewhat through thought 
of a certain lady, why, there you have all the 
more reason why it will not be cut short. I 
quite agree with you that there is a strong need 
that we should find soon a scheme to better our 
position ; but at present I can think of none ; 
and as for taking another turn on the shore 
yonder, why, that I flatly refuse to think about. 
I have no appetite for plunging about those 
pestiferous mangrove swamps till the Spaniards 
starve us out, and take us by sheer numbers and 
strength. In fact, I do not want to appear next 
before the Governor of Caraccas as a prisoner, 
Master Stephen. You will doubtless appreciate 
many of my reasons.” 
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And there the poor secretary, being in truth a 
maid herself, and passionately enamoured of his 
Highness, turned away and faced the glaring 
sea, lest the jealousy that consumed her might 
be seen written upon her face. Though what 
Rupert could see in that creature puzzles her 
even to this day. 

But neither Prince Rupert nor Master Laughan, 
his secretary, could afford to keep their thoughts 
entirely on this Donna Clotilde whom they had 
left behind them still in the safe keeping of her 
uncle the Governor of Caraccas. Their present 
discomforts went far to wean them from the 
memory of what had immediately passed. Their 
hunger and thirst grew upon them ; their limbs 
ached with the incessant toil of keeping the crazy 
vessel afloat ; an intolerable tropic sun scorched 
them from overhead ; and, as though their case 
was obviously desperate even to the fish of the 
sea, three great sharks swam after the little 
brigantine in convoy. Moreover, one of the 
blacks began to show signs of delirium, and had 
to be confined with leg-irons so that he should 
not leap over-side, and lose them his services. 

For three days this miserable voyage acquired 
to itself new miseries, and yet no plan came to 
the voyagers for lightening their case. In fine 
(and it is hard for the secretary to say such a 
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thing about her revered patron), Prince Rupert 
lost his reckoning, and owned as much. He was 
at the best an inaccurate navigator, being brought 
up to nobler trades. And so there they were 
careering through a hot sun-scorched sea, with 
no land in sight, and the only hope remaining to 
them that if they kept at it long enough, they 
would, if they did not starve or drown first, fetch 
up somewhere in the long run. 

“ We are true buccaneers now, lad,” said 
Rupert lightly, “ for viler navigators and more 
desperate blades never sailed the Caribbean. 
My courage would be equal to attacking a 
caravel single-handed now — especially if my nose 
told me he had a meal preparing in his cook 
house.” 

As the sun lowered on that fourth day of their 
travel, a fog bank lifted out of the ocean ahead, a 
common enough sight in those unwholesome seas 
of the New World, and a breeding place for the 
caientura and other disorders. There is nothing 
in this you will say worthy of being commented 
upon in these memoirs ; but when dark at last 
fell with all its tropical suddenness, this fog lit up 
with a glow, and as they drove nearer to it in their 
voyage, this glow seemed to collect and concern 
trate upon a centre. 

At first they had taken the appearance for some 
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trick of the sun which in these regions often leaves 
a reflection in the Eastern sky that lingers long 
after its setting ; but this glow endured too long, 
and moreover it grew more concentrated, and in- 
creased in brightness ; and so there came to the 
Secretary’s lips a suggestion that some island lay 
ahead, and that its savannahs had been fired by 
buccaneers to drive the game into their snares. 
“There may be a wholesome meal close ahead 
of us,” said the secretary, “ and afterwards, your 
Highness’ charm will surely enlist some of these 
rude hunters into your service. It is my humble 
suggestion that Providence evidently intends us 
to find profit presently from some adventure 
ashore.” 

“ That may be,” said Rupert. “ But my own idea 
is that shore’s as far off as ever, and that just 
now we’re staring at somebody’s ship ablaze. 
Look now ; if we bale a little harder, we may dare 
to give this basket of ours a few square yards 
more sail, and so come up with her all the 
quicker.” 

So they set the blacks to loose and hoist the 
two topsails, and sheet them home, and then took 
it by turns to assist the tired creatures at their 
intolerable baling. 

The Secretary will confess to have experienced 
a pang when the next half-hour’s sailing proved 
9 
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His Highness to be right. On land once more, 
she could have shown a stout manner to whatever 
adventure or hardship lay before them. But land 
seemingly lay as far off as ever ; indeed they did 
not even know its whereabouts ; and here on this 
unstable sea poor Master Stephen was every min- 
ute forced violently to drag back her courage, lest 
it should slip from her shuddering breast and be 
overboard beyond reclaim. Indeed only the all- 
mastering love she bore for this adorable hero 
kept her from disgracing the livery of her bor- 
rowed manhood. 

But Rupert's courage was in no way dulled ; 
indeed matters that would have daunted all other 
men (let alone maids) always heartened that great 
soldier ; and, besides, with his infinite strategy he 
saw here ahead of him an opportunity for earn- 
ing monies for his master the King at the Hague, 
whom he was so diligently endeavouring to serve. 
From the moment of making sure that the glow 
came from a burning ship, he was all of a fidget to > 
make the brigantine move faster ; and indeed his 
haste was natural, for as they drew more near, 
and the wind slackened, it seemed likely that the 
ship would burn to the water's edge and sink be- 
fore he could come up and drive his bargain with 
her. 

They could see the vessel plainly now, a tidy- 
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sized pink (or brig, to give her the newer name) 
with her bolt-sprit a mere flag of fire, her foremast 
already over the side, and the forepart of her hull 
little better than a bonfire of flames. The men 
upon her stood out black against the blaze which 
they fought so vehemently to subdue. They 
were massed for the most part in a mob on her 
aftercastle and as they drew nearer. Prince Ru- 
pert could see others standing on stages slung over 
the side, passing up water to quench the flames 
in every conceivable shape of pitcher, from ale- 
jacks to mess-kids. 

It cannot be said that the reckless fellows showed 
any outward fear for the horrid death that was 
already beginning to scorch them. They were 
chanting a psalm when the brigantine first drove 
within earshot ; but apparently thinking they had 
done enough for their souls with this exercise, 
they presently set up some ribald drinking song 
which had acquired a dirty popularity in the tav- 
erns of Tortuga, and bawled it out full-lunged to 
the accompaniment of water hisses and flame- 
roar. 

With the glare of the fire dazzling their eyes, 
and the occupation of fighting it filling their 
minds, they did not see the brigantine till she 
sailed up through their smoke and round®! up 
head to wind just beyond pistol-shot ; and when 
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they did make the discovery, their behaviour was 
none too civil. Even had there been any doubt 
about their being French and English buccaneers, 
they proved it very plainly now. Spaniards 
would have shown panic and pleaded for their 
lives with threats and promises : these fellows 
were for taking what they wanted by sheer dash 
and impudence. 

“Just the packet we want, lads,” roared the 
great rude creature who commanded her. “ She’s 
only a Jack-Spaniard, and’ll be taken as easy as 
skinning a bull. Strip and swim for her. We’ll 
come back and salve our plunder afterwards.” — 
Upon which they all began to doff their draggled 
finery with astonishing haste. 

But Rupert stood up in the brigantine’s rigging 
and called sharply for them to wait a moment and 
hear him. Upon which, catching the sound of his 
English words, they stopped their bawling and 
listened. 

“Iam willing to give you passage, gentlemen, 
upon reasonable conditions. But my conditions 
I must have : you will understand I am no com- 
mon carrier.” 

The tall man who had spoken before gave voice. 
“You seem to talk very big, you in your small 
ship. I am Captain Wick. Who the devil are 
you?” 
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Prince Rupert louted low. “ I fear you will not 
know my poor name sir, though at home in Eng- 
land and Europe it has been heard some few times. 
There they call me Rupert Palatine.” 

The tall man whistled. “ You’ll be the Captain 
that pawned his ships to old Skin-the-Pike in 
Tortuga? ” 

“ Monsieur D’Ogeron, the Governor, held some 
cavaliers who were my very dear friends, and no 
other way showed itself of ransoming them. Be- 
sides, I wanted their swords for my enterprises.” 

“Well, gratitude’s no crime, though there’s 
many in these pagan seas thinks it first cousin to 
foolishness. No, I can’t say I think any the worse 
of you, Captain Rupert, for what you have 
done.” 

“ Sir,” said the Prince, “ your approval over- 
whelms me.” 

“ Don’t mention it,” said Captain Wick, “ and 
don’t let us waste any more time in speeches. 
This perch here is getting ho't. Take us off, like 
a decent man, and you have my word for it you 
shall be no loser. We gutted a fat Spaniard yes- 
terday — a Seville ship he was, new out of Mara- 
caibo — and after the fight, all our hands got so 
drunk, he had the ingratitude to slip away ; and 
as we found ourselves afire in the forehold, we’d 
no time just then to set about rechasing him. 
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I’ll make free to own the fire was beginning to 
bother us when you came up.” 

“It has a solid look about it just now,” said 
Rupert, and he had to shout, for the roar of the 
devouring flames overtopped all quieter voice. 
“ And so as a business man yourself you will be 
ready to pay all the higher for your conveyance 
elsewhere. It is well we should get these ungen- 
teel matters of commerce settled first. It would 
put an unpleasant finish on our voyaging together 
if bad blood rose between us when the hour came 
for settling the bill for passages.” 

Whereupon Captain Wick broke out into some 
very fierce and wrathful language. 

But Prince Rupert preserved an admirable tem- 
per. “ Sir,” he said, “ I am new to this trade of 
passenger-carrying, and I trust I have too much 
niceness to make a commencement with a bevy 
of unwilling guests. Let me call to your mind 
that I am offering no compulsion. If you do not 
like my terms, I will draw off and continue my 
proper voyage, and as for you — why, you, sir, and 
your merry gentlemen can continue to tend your 
fire.” 

It was clear that Captain Wick had fine appe- 
tite for another outburst of words and temper ; 
but the growing heat of the flames behind was 
every moment worse to be borne, and so with a 
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hard effort he kept his tongue civil. “ Well,” he 
said, “ what are your terms ? ” 

“ I do not want, sir, to drive too hard a bar- 
gain. I will not take more than you can offer.” 

“ Meaning all we have ? That’s gluttonous 
enough, anyway.” 

“I did not come out to these amusing seas 
merely to study philosophy and refinement.” 

“ That I’ll be sworn you didn’t. You might 
be a common buccaneer like me, with a matelot 
ashore to provide for, from the keenness you 
show.” 

“ Why there, sir,” said Rupert, “ you have hit 
off my condition in a phrase. I was formally and 
solemnly adopted into your desirable Brother- 
hood after strict examination and full trial of my 
poor abilities, and I have a good camerade now 
meat-hunting ashore in Hispaniola. Even if I 
were disposed to forego my own advantage, I 
could not remain loyal to him and let this chance 
of earning moneys slip by me. It is a vital 
condition of our partnership that we share and 
share alike, and that each should do his best for 
his matelot.” 

‘‘You need not remind an old buccaneer of the 
first principle of the Brotherhood. How do they 
name your matelot ? ” 

“ Simpson, He’s a finely accurate shot.” 
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“ A man well freckled with pock-markings ? ” 

“ He is so distinguished.” 

“ Simpson and I have been shipmates. Well, 
I’ll have no hand in defrauding Simpson — espe- 
cially as I’ve small choice in the matter. But if 
the chance comes my way for driving another 
hard bargain, just you look to yourself, Captain 
Rupert.” 

“ Sir,” said the Prince, “ I’ve done very little 
else these some years. Do you answer for your 
crew standing honourably by the conditions ? ” 

“You shall swear each fellow for yourself when 
they come aboard. Man, make haste and bring 
that cockle-shell of yours athwart our stern. The 
bacon is beginning to frizzle on us already, and 
presently some of us will be cooked alive. I 
must say you make a rather poor show of your 
hospitality.” 

“You will not blame me presently, sir. As it 
is you will enjoy the fare here. Had you come 
from anything short of desperation, I fear you 
would have turned up your honoured noses at its 
roughness.” 

The brigantine’s head was canted with the 
sprit-sail till she gathered way again, and she was 
so manoeuvred that Master Stephen Laughan, 
who was standing on the forward castle, caught a 
rope which was hove to him, and made it fast to 
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one of the knightheads. Singly the buccaneers 
made their way down this from the high poop 
which towered above, each carrying a bag filled 
with the more valuable of the Spaniard’s plunder 
to pay his passage, and each, as he dropped foot 
on the deck, was made to swear a most compre- 
hensive obedience. A Bible, a crucifix and a 
naked blade were set ready, and the oath was 
taken on all three, so that whether the man was 
of the Reformed Religion, or Papist, or confessed 
no creed at all, one or other of the oaths was 
bound to pledge him, and so there would be no 
wriggling out through this very common bye- 
way. 

“ By the Lord ! ” said Captain Wick, who was 
the last to come on board. “ By the Lord, if 
formalities can make sound business, you should 
be in a fair way towards storing a fortune. By 
your leave I’ll cast off this rope from the knight- 
head here and we’ll get your cock-boat under way. 
My old ship is pretty well a-fire just now, and it’s 
on the cards my drunken rascals were not very 
thorough when they set to drown the powder. 
The kegs were not all easy to get at in the maga- 
zine." 

“ After your handsome behaviour,” said Prince 
Rupert with a bow, “ the least I can do is to put 
my poor ship entirely at your present disposal. 
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You may set your crew to work her (for I will 
own ingenuously that mine are somewhat un- 
skilled), and you may navigate her where you 
choose. But if I might venture to suggest, I 
should say that the sooner you could bring up 
with some land, or with some desirable ship of 
the Spaniards, the pleasanter it would be for all 
of us.” 

Captain Wick stared. “ You have a rum way 
of putting things,” he said. “ But let’s go to 
your cabin, and talk it out over a cup of wine. 
I’ve a throat that’s full of sand.” 

“ Why,” said Rupert smiling, “ I’m afraid the 
cabin floor will be a-slop with water, as when we 
pressed her with sail so as to come down to you 
the quicker, the leaks rather gained on us.” 

“ By the Lord ! ” cried Wick, fairly startled, 
“ she feels sodden enough under the feet now you 
call attention to it. Why, your lower deck ports 
are well-nigh awash.” 

“ Oh, I gave the brigantine no certificate for 
seaworthiness, when I asked you to honour us with 
your presence.” 

“Well, you’re a cool one, anyway,” said 
Wick, and gave sharp orders to his men to take 
a spell at the baling. — “ But sink or swim, that 
doesn’t alter my thirst, and if we can’t wash our 
necks politely seated in the cabin, why, bid one 
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of your blacks bring aft the wine on to the poop, 
and we’ll drink to our better acquaintance 
there.” 

“ I fear, sir,” said Prince Rupert, still with his 
best manner, “ that you will think me most 
cursedly remiss, but our provisioning has been 
plaguely ill done, and there’s not a drop of wine 
on board.” 

Captain Wick stared still more, and then, as a 
thought struck him, he went to the scuttle-butt 
and took a sample from the dipper. “ And your 
water stinks ! ” he spluttered. “ Faugh ! do you 
keep ducks in your casks ? Man, tell me squarely, 
what entertainment is it that you have asked us 
to?” 

“ Lean enough, I fear, but I have no wish that 
it should endure longer than is absolutely needful. 
As a buccaneer, sir, you are my senior, and I bow 
to your experience, but as a mere soldier, I should 
say that the strategy indicated is to go to the 
nearest place where provisions are stored whether 
it is afloat or ashore, and procure them in the 
handiest way which occurs to us.” 

Captain Wick slapped his thigh. “ Welt," he 
said, “ this is the maddest turn-out ! You've 
neither meat, wood, nor water; you’ve a little 
old ship that leaks like a fishing net ; you've no 
force ” 
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“Ah, pardon me there, sir. You see before 
you two very good swords, who would be quite 
pleased to parade themselves against any other 
two you can put against them.” 

“Give it if you like, you’ve an army of two, 
yourself and this slim youngster here. You must 
have left a very ugly place behind you to have 
sailed out so blithely into this fix.” 

“ In honest truth we did. But being here, sir, 
and having you and your excellent friends as 
companions, I repeat that the shrewdest thing 
at present seems to me that we should sail with 
as much canvas as we can carry towards the nearest 
meal. Come, Captain Wick, I’m still but raw 
in these seas, and you are likely to know far more 
where the good things are stowed. What do you 
say? Are we to get ashore and hunt bullocks? 
Or is there some convenient town to sack, or 
some castle to ransom ? Or can you guarantee 
that we shall find a Spaniard on the sea, and get 
our next dinner from him before we are absolutely 
starving?” 

Captain Wick leaned up against the bulwarks 
and laughed. “ This is like the old hard, wicked 
times once more, when buccaneers sailed cheer- 
fully against an armada in a canoe— and some- 
times took it. It gives me a thrill to be desperate 
again. I oughtn’t to be merry, I know, but spit 
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me if I can help it. I’ve lost my ship, I’ve been 
robbed of my lawful plundery, I’m out of the 
frying-pan into the fishing-net, but by the Lord, 
there’s something too humorous about the whole 
adventure to let one work up a proper pitch of 
anger.” — His face sobered with a sudden pucker 
of recollection . — “ Rupert,” he repeated, “ Captain 
Rupert. Isn’t it Prince Rupert I should have 
said?” 

“ So I am more usually known.” 

Captain Wick changed his manner. He lugged 
off his feathered hat and made a great bow. 
“My lord,” he said, “you must excuse these 
manners I’ve been showing you. At first I 
thought you were a rogue, and then I thought 
you were a madman, and then I judged you were 
a fool, but I never guessed you were a born prince 
and there’s the truth of it. I was only a common 
seaman before the mast before I drifted out to 
these seas of the New World, and earned distinc- 
tion, and so at home I was not in a position to 
meet Princes, and here there are none to come 
across. But believe me, my lord, it gives me 
great pleasure now to make your acquaintance, 
and devil take the expense. Indeed I don’t 
grudge the expense : Princes out here will want 
to make their bit like other men.” 

The secretary, who stood near, looked; for an 
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explosion of his Highness’ anger, for there were 
times when Prince Rupert could defend his dig- 
nity with great niceness and punctilio. For it 
was in Master Laughan’s mind that this Wick 
was merely mocking her patron, since of all these 
rude buccaneers they had come across so far in 
the New World, they had not met one who 
showed a particle of reverence for a great name 
and exalted birth for their own sakes. But Prince 
Rupert, with his usual fine discernment, saw other- 
wise ; indeed he understood in a flash that the 
man was dazzled at finding himself the guest of 
one who carried so illustrious a name : and he 
showed him some very pretty and graceful con- 
descensions. 

The secretary, being by this time so thoroughly 
wearied out that her eyes would keep open no 
longer, heard dully the rumble of their talk for 
awhile, and then dropped off to sleep where 
she was on the bare deck, but not before a new 
course had been set, and sharp orders given for 
the re-trimming of tacks and sheets. The buc- 
caneers, it appears, would have waked her to take 
a spell at the baling, being rude brutal fellows 
with but little sympathy for gentility and a slim 
figure ; but the Prince so pleasantly asked them 
to desist, at the same time speaking so hand- 
somely of the secretary’s youth and previous 
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labours, that of their uncouth condescension 
Stephen was permitted to further enjoy plank 
bed undisturbed. 

I am free to confess that the meeting with Cap- 
tain Wick and his men, let alone from the sums 
earned as their passage money, was indeed for- 
tunate from another respect. That Prince Rupert 
had high military genius, no one who reads 
these memoirs, and the other histories specially 
written upon his person, will for a moment deny. 
But the fact cannot be got over that if the brig- 
antine had stuck to her original course, his 
Highness and the others on her would have 
starved, if indeed they had not drowned first. 
For the nearest land (if indeed they did not miss 
it) was distant a week’s sail that way, and the 
seas in between practically desert. But this Cap- 
tain Wick, if rude, had at least local knowledge 
and no particular appetite for starvation, and so 
by his hint the brigantine was headed for Curas- 
sou, which island it appeared was conveniently 
close at hand. 

Let no reader think that in owning this. Master 
Stephen Laughan wavers for one instant in loyally 
to Prince Rupert, and profound admiration for 
his wonderful powers. But the fact is foe island 
was. out of sight below an horizon, and guessing 
at an island’s position, when indeed you h owe 
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never before heard of its existence, is but danger- 
ous seamanship. 

As Wick himself owned the place had small 
enough fame. It had neither mines nor pearl- 
fisheries ; the Spaniards did naught but gather 
salt there ; and as this commodity would not at- 
tract buccaneers, who liked more profitable valu- 
ables for their purses, there were no fortifications 
to protect the works or the labourers. 

“ But, your worship,” said Captain Wick, “ at 
present we need comestibles more than cash, and 
I take it that these fellows on Curassou, humble 
though they may be, must have some sort of food 
on hand to stow in their bellies. And besides, 
salt-making should be one of the thirstiest trades 
imaginable, and there you see that drink, and 
much drink, is clearly indicated.” And in fine 
this prophecy came very near to the truth. In 
the harbour of the island they found two vessels 
of the salt gatherers and a well-stored village 
ashore all practically undefended, and these they 
took without opposition. 

At this point though the very nasty customs 
of the buccaneers nearly caused a breach — and 
indeed would have brought about complete sever- 
ance of the parties if the secretary had had the 
choice. For the rude fellows, after their usual 
habit, when the materials for debauch were ready 
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to their hands, had not the smallest mood to go 
abroad for further earning, and in this Captain 
Wick (that was none too sober himself) to all 
practical purposes gave them his countenance. 

“ Master Prince/’ he hiccoughed solemnly. “ I 
am your most obedient servant to command, but 
you mustn’t ask me to make water run up hill, or 
to cause handy liquor to cease from running down 
a thirsty buccaneer’s gullet. They are common 
fellows, common as dirt every one of them, and 
they haven’t the gentility and niceness that is 
natural to you and me. And moreover, as a buc- 
caneer’s life is often a short one, he strives to 
make it as merry as may be. Besides as you are 
one of the brotherhood yourself, you ought to 
fall in with the custom. I’m sure Simpson, your 
matelot, would not be pleased to see you deny 
yourself. Come, my lord, what do you say, if you 
and me, that are their superiors, condescend a 
little and go and take a turn down yonder our- 
selves? ” 

The Prince very civilly declined, but still this 
Wick must needs persuade him further. 

“ Of course it’s not what me and your lordship 
are accustomed to, but there’s entertainment in 
it. A buccaneer when he’s ashore Is a rarely 
humorous fellow. The Spaniards were asked to 

provide a fiddle, or some pipes, or at least a drum 
10 
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for harmony; but it seems they are leanly enough 
furnished with both talent and instruments ; and 
so the beggars have been stood in a row, and bid- 
den to whistle jigs as dance music. The boat- 
swain’s been appointed bandmaster, with a rope’s 
end for baton, and I can tell you he’s making a 
dandy orchestra.” — Captain Wick fidgetted 
with his feet — “ Oh Lord,” he said, “ watch ’em 
dancing. I just must have a turn myself. Here, 
Master Laughan, you’re slim, and should make a 
most ladylike partner. Come along.” 

And with that he clapped an arm round the 
poor secretary’s waist (that was like to have died 
with mortification) and set off into absurd capers, 
keeping time to the whistling, till the pair of 
them were brought to a stop through sheer 
breathlessness. 

Prince Rupert (it is painful to relate) was in 
one of his whimsical humours, and, far from inter- 
fering, only laughed and shook with merriment. 
“ Keep it up, Stephen, lad,” cried he. “ You 
fling a fine leg. By my faith, you dance the best 
maid’s steps of all of them. Ho ! you other 
blushing, bearded, lady buccaneers, mince your 
steps like Master Laughan.” — And when the 
secretary came back flushed and angry to his 
side, and would have reproached him with a look, 
“ Pooh ! lad,” said he, “ you’re none the worse. 
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There’s a bit too much of the pedant about you 
at times” — At which the poor creature tried to 
smile, though in truth she was but an ace off tears. 

Of the two vessels of the Spaniards which they 
met in the harbour, one was fired, as they had no 
service for her, and the other careened, breamed, 
refitted and loaded with the brigantine’s treasure 
and puny armament. The brigantine herself, 
being left unbaled for a dozen hours, quickly 
sank out of further mischief’s ways. The orgie 
of the buccaneers, when one came to measure it 
up afterwards in the cool blood of the historian, 
was in reality short, for these disgusting creatures 
consider lavishness the highest gentility, and 
waste double what they use. But once the 
liquor casks were drained, they were ready 
enough to start out for the next venture. 

The sun poured down upon their working with 
intolerable heat ; the beach reeked with the lees 
of their spilt rum ; and the fellows themselves, 
though they stuck manfully enough to their 
labours, carried swinging heads and crabbed tem- 
pers. The Spanish prisoners who were set to 
the more menial tasks came in for rough usage 
when their diligence slackened. 

But at last all was ready once more for sea, 
and after the custom of the Brotherhood of the 
Coast, a meeting was held at which each man 
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was the equal of his neighbour. They were 
done with one voyage, and this, ipso facto, dis- 
rated the lot of them, and forthwith they set 
themselves to elect officers for the next, and to 
decide on a cruise. 

Now all who read these memoirs will at once 
think that with so brilliant a commander stand- 
ing idle at their side, these rude fellows would 
at once have made humble petition to Prince 
Rupert that he would condescend to lead them. 
But I can nohow describe their uncouth rudeness 
more blackly than by relating that they did 
nothing of the kind. In fact but one name was 
mentioned, and that was Wick’s ; and they elect- 
ed him with shouts, and saluted him with a 
ragged volley from their buccaneering-pieces. 
For boatswain, too, they elected the fellow who 
had served in that rating before. But their 
quartermaster had, it appeared, been killed ; and 
as there were two rival claimants for the office 
with equal followings, each ready to fight for 
their man, Wick saved civil war by suggesting 
that the Prince be appointed. Here was a way 
out of their impasse, and they took it as such, 
though without any show of enthusiasm, and 
Rupert was gracious enough to accept their 
nomination. The readiness with which he could 
adapt him self to his companions for the moment. 
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was a singularly lovable feature in this truly great 
man’s character. 

In general meeting also the plan of campaign 
was openly discussed and voted upon, all, by the 
rules of the Brotherhood of the Coast, having an 
equal say in this matter before the cruise com- 
menced. Indeed Wick himself drew attention 
to this freedom of discussion, and pointed out 
that if anyone of the company could put skill or 
information into the general fund, he was bound 
by the laws to give it. “We Brethren of the 
Coast,” said he, “ have our phases. Ashore we 
have our frolics. But afloat we are all for earn- 
ing. That comes first always ; and though caus- 
ing annoyance to the Spaniard can generally be 
done at one and the same time, that is not to be 
looked upon as a serious occupation, but only 
one to give relish to the other. Now for myself 
I feel bound to make the suggestion that we can 
begin our earning here at present in Curassou by 
charging a high rate of freight for any specie we 
are asked to carry.” 

For a moment the buccaneers did not catch 
his meaning. But someone shouted, “ There’s a 
riposte for our smart quartermaster,” and then 
they all burst into roars of laughter, wagging 
good-humoured fingers at the Prince, and crying 
out that hard bargaining made good profits. 
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“ Of course,” said Rupert, “ I’m with you there 
entirely, gentlemen. Indeed, am I not an inter- 
ested party, seeing that this cruise is to be worked 
on shares, after the ordinary laws of the Brother- 
hood ? But I must ingenuously confess that I do 
not see the merchants who will offer you even 
small freights to be carriers of their specie.” 

Upon which they laughed all the louder. 
“ Why, you, sir,” they cried, “ you are our 
merchant. And we are the only carriers. The 
brigantine’s sunk. But you will be dealt with 
quite fair. As quartermaster you will receive 
your due share from the common fund of what 
you pay in as merchant.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Rupert pleasantly, “your 
schemes of finance do credit to your nimble 
brains. But you see in me at present a banker 
rather than a merchant, or perhaps I should say 
a bank depositor. Do you take me ? ” 

They did not. But their faces sobered con- 
siderably. No class of men could be in company 
with Prince Rupert for long without gaining a 
high respect for his genius. — “ My lord quarter- 
master,” said Wick, “you’re talking a bit too 
fine for these common fellows.” 

“ Well,” said Rupert, “ it’s a hard thing to do, 
gentlemen, but I must avow myself to you as a 
coward. Transit of goods in these seas seems so 
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perilous and so expensive that really I have been 
frightened out of risking it. There’s some small 
fortune which it may come to your memory I 
earned a few days back — and for half of which I 
am responsible to Master Simpson, my matelot in 
Hispaniola. Gentlemen, believe me, my nervous- 
ness about that fortune is so great that I have 
decided to bank it with Mother Earth in this 
island of Curassou. And indeed, whilst you were 
having your frolic with the rum casks, I found a 
spade, and myself put the deposit in that good 
banker’s safekeeping. We contrived matters. 
Mother Earth and I, that none should steal the 
key.” 

The buccaneers bore no resentment at being 
further tricked. Indeed they let off their guns in 
compliment to their quartermaster’s acuteness, 
and bade him now that he had taken up a new 
service, attend to the joint interest as cleverly as 
he had done before for his own. 

The Prince took them pleasantly. “ If appe- 
tite gives wit,” said he, “ I should be a clever 
fellow just now. There isn’t a buccaneer more 
greedy for plunder along all the Spanish Main. 
And for advice, there seems to me that only one 
course is open to us. Here is this ship that we 
have put in trim. You will note that four days 
ago she was a mere salt-gatherer.” 
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“ We all know that.” 

“ Assuredly. I was but marshalling my argu- 
ments. Now salt is a very vulgar commodity, 
but it has its merchants and dealers, and this ship 
will have her proper port. I do not know what’s 
the port, or what’s its armament, but according 
to me, brethren, it’s clearly indicated that this 
ship’s port is the point for our attack. We sail 
there, arriving openly and in broad daylight. 
There’s nothing hid. We’ll set her old crew 
(who are luckily none the worse for their whist- 
ling) to work her into anchorage in their usual 
clumsy fashion, and for ourselves, we’ll sit 
genteelly down in the hold as passengers and while 
the time (if it please you) with the dice. Then, 
when the moment comes, we can walk in and 
take possession before they have made any pre- 
parations for our reception. Come now, breth- 
ren, how does my scheme taste to your judg- 
ments ? ” 

u We should manage a surprise that way, my 
lord quartermaster,” said Wick. “ The question 
is, whether the place is worth it.” 

u Ah, that point,” said the Prince, “ must be 
left to Captain Wick, who is geographer to this 
crew.” 

M The truth is,” said Wick, rubbing his chin, 
w the salt merchant belongs to Cumarebo, and 
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it’s a place I never heard that buccaneers vis- 
ited.” 

“ There must be a beginning to every kind of 
experience,” said Stephen Laughan modestly. 

“ Quite so, my lad, but let me tell you your 
cleverness is more pert than longheaded. News 
always seems to get about if a town on the Main 
contains treasure, and Cumarebo makes its boast 
principally of a very vast cathedral and several 
barracks full of greasy priests.” 

“ Speaking as a Protestant,” said Rupert, “ I 
don't find that Popish idols and vessels do harm 
to my pocket when they’re melted up into cur- 
rency. My master, the King, at The Hague, 
favours Rome I know, but I do not think he 
would be so undevout as to refuse a loan because 
it happened to come from the coffers of his own 
church." 

“And my master,” said Wick with a grin, 
“ and that’s myself, refuses deuced little that 
isn’t too hot or too heavy to carry away. That’s 
a good word of yours, my lord quartermaster, 
about the cathedral. Where there’s priests there’s 
sure to be plenty : I should have deduced that 
for myself.” 

Three or four of the buccaneers were going to 
make objection, but he held up his hand for 
silence, mentioning them civilly by name. “ I 
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know that some of you, brethren, are good 
Catholics, but you are in the minority, and you’ll 
be outvoted if you force a poll. Now, don’t have 
any megrims, and you shall easy save your 
consciences. You’ll go with us, and you’ll do 
your work like the rest, and afterwards, when it 
comes to the division, you’ll take your whack of 
plunder like the rest. Later, you can find a 
reasonable priest, and buy a full dispensation for 
a tenth of what you have pocketed.” 

At which the objectors seemed very comfort- 
ably satisfied, and as all the others gave their full 
adherence to the scheme, they drank up what was 
left of the rum, fired a salvo from their buccan- 
eering pieces to show that the plan of campaign 
was settled, and then got out to the ship, and so 
to sea. 

The buccaneers considered themselves very fine 
gentlemen during the three days that the voyage 
lasted, contenting themselves merely with giving 
orders, and forcing the Spanish prisoners to do 
all labour connected with the working of the 
vessel. Moreover it was their conceit that music 
should lighten the tedium of the journey, and so 
the Spaniards were set again to whistle. They 
were men of lugubrious countenance all of them, 
these prisoners (as who wouldn’t be in the hands 
of these fierce sea marauders) and the sight of 
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their efforts at music gave continual merriment 
to the buccaneers. Very galling, too, the prac- 
tice must have been to their Spanish pride. But 
they had no mercy to expect from their task- 
masters. Indeed they were lucky to be let off 
so lightly. The higher humanity has no place 
amongst the fierce passions which sway men in 
these seas of the New World. With the Span- 
iard§, their natural cruelty and the horrid Inquisi- 
tion (blasphemously named holy) practise the 
most dreadful tortures upon all English and 
French that fall alive into their hands, and so 
when buccaneers of these nationalities lay clutch 
on Spaniards, their natural rudeness at times per- 
mits them to make some very gross retaliation. 

There was no starvation this voyage, but as 
there was no rum for orgies, the buccaneers 
swore that it was intolerably slow, and crowded 
canvas on the vessel till they were like to have 
whipped the masts out of her. But the reckless 
fellows had no appetite for caution. 

When they rose the shore line of the Main, 
however, and presently would come in sight of 
the town which they hoped would yield them 
fortune. Captain Wick for the first time asserted 
his command. With jests and curses and blows 
he drove all down below to take up residence 
upon the salt in the hold out of sight, and the 
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Spaniards who were on deck he compelled with 
very horrid threats into complete obedience. 

“ How would you take your vessel into 
harbour?” asked he of the poor wretch who had 
once been captain. 

“With half the sail she spreads at present,” 
said the fellow. 

“ Then trim her according to your nerves and 
your habit,” cried Wick. “ And see to it there’s 
nothing suspicious in our entering the harbour. 
If an alarm spreads, my man, before it’s intended, 
I’ll set my bull-skinners below to flay the hide off 
you living, and then I’ll take you on to the beach, 
and roll you in sand. Grit your teeth on that, 
my man, and see to it your service is as I’ve 
ordered.” 

Only Wick and the Prince remained on deck 
with a disguise of Spaniard’s clothes and headgear 
to cover them. The secretary was thrust below 
with the rest, and was forced with much mortifi- 
cation to listen to the lewd talk of the buccaneers, 
and moreover to stand as a butt to their ribald 
jests. Oh, let any maid who thinks of following 
to the wars a man she ardently loves, weigh well 
the odious talk and treatment which she will have 
to pass off smilingly. 

Time and again, as they passed the bar, and 
bore up towards the anchorage, did Wick and 
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the Prince cry down the hatchways that those 
below should cease their noise, but some funny 
fellow would always shout back a quip or start a 
new song, and away the whole lot would go again, 
ranting and roaring in chorus. And at last it 
seems Wick lost patience, for he drew on the 
hatch-covers as an extinguisher, and left himself 
and the Prince alone on deck cut off with the 
eighteen surviving Spaniards. Still there was 
little fear that these would prove unruly. They 
had tasted too well of buccaneers’ discipline 
already. 

In the pestilent heat of that hold, above the 
salt, the poor secretary gasped and stifled, praying 
that any risks of battle might be given her in 
exchange for this confinement, and indeed when 
the time did come for skirmish, the poor creature 
was strung to such a pitch of distraction that she 
performed some deeds of bravery which even 
these rude buccaneers (that in truth are brave 
enough themselves, and not over given to praise) 
clapped at in admiration. 

The surprise of the town, as well it might have 
been, was complete enough. The Spanish cap- 
tain drove on past the anchorage and laid the 
vessel up alongside the steep mud bank of the 
river. A gate of the town lay close at hand just 
beyond the muddy foreshore, with traffic pouring 
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in and out, and here -vvas a most desirable place 
for any buccaneers to make their in-rush. 

It appeared at first that the attack might be 
leisurely and well ordered, but one of the Spaniards 
on board, spurred on either by recklessness, or 
patriotism, or hate, or all three combined, cried 
out to friends ashore that the Philistines were 
upon them, and although he was promptly cut 
down by Wick for his pains, the very act put a 
guarantee of faith on his testimony. A shout 
was raised by those that did their business on the 
beach that the buccaneers were come, and wild 
panic ensued. All rushed for the gate, cumbered 
with whatever goods came first to hand. Too 
frightened to discriminate over the salvage they 
might be, but the greed instinct was too strong 
in them not to pick up some sort of burden, even 
though it was merely a broken crock or an empty 
cask. And at the heels of the mob raced Prince 
Rupert and Captain Wick, whilst the ship vom- 
ited yelling buccaneers through her hatch. 

Those inside laboured to shut the gate, those 
who had not yet passed through struggled fiercely 
for entrance. In the rear of the fugitives was a 
great waggon laden with bales, and when this 
was just in the act of passing the doorway, Wick 
and the Prince came up. They were alone, for 
Stephen Laughan who was the first of their fob 
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lowing to get clear of the ship, was still a hundred 
paces behind at the further side of the beach. 
And with the strong guard that was inside, the 
gate would have inevitably been slammed to, 
once the wain was drawn clear through into 
the street beyond. 

“ Hamstring the horses,” panted Wick, who 
was near burst with running. 

“ No time, my Captain,” said Rupert, and drew 
a pistol and steadied it over the crook of an el- 
bow. Down went the off -horse to his shot, and 
its struggles threw the other, and there was the 
gate as neatly blocked as one could wish. 

“ Surrender, ” roared Wick. “ Give up every- 
thing you’ve got, or we’ll slit every throat in the 
town.” But there was no officer in authority at 
the gate to give a command, and the warders and 
the townsfolk ran away howling through the nar- 
row streets, each thinking first of his own greasy 
hide. 

The pair of them stood in that gateway alone 
till the rest of the buccaneers came up, and by 
this time the bells were being rung backwards, 
drums and trumpets exuding their noise here and 
there, and all the elements in force which go to 
make a fine confusion. But buccaneers are not 
men very easy frightened, and the uproar only 
pointed out to them the panic of the enemy. 
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“ Now, brethren,” cried Wick, “ after me at a 
smart run, and we’ll pay a polite call on the Gov- 
ernor’s palace. And mind, no straggling. No 
stopping for bits of plunder on the way. Do as 
I order, and I’ll find you the wherewithal to get 
drunk for a month on end. And if any dog 
amongst you disobeys me,” he roared, “ I’ll cut his 
liver out. Come along, my lord quartermaster,” 
and with that they led the way at a round pace. 

But presently it was clear that the troops in 
the place were being roused and accoutred, and 
though we cut our way through the first few 
bodies that opposed us with ease and derision, 
presently others began to throw up barricades 
and to man the houses on either side, and the 
musketry of these galled us shrewdly. There 
were not so many of us that we could afford to 
lose men liberally, and Prince Rupert, had he 
held the command, would, the secretary feels cer- 
tain, have solved the difficulty by sheer fine gener- 
alship. But Wick was Captain, and Wick led the 
way with a bold confidence. He had no trace 
of an idea in which quarter the Governor’s palace 
lay, but he thrust out his sword before him and 
followed it with a brazen courage. 

Still at last even Wick could not but see that 
his small tail of men was being eaten away piece- 
meal at this disastrous game, and when the Prince 
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made a suggestion, he was glad enough to follow 

it. 

There was little enough of honour to be found 
in this rude street fighting and (it seemed) less of 
plunder. “ I’ve a curiosity to see their pretty 
church plate,” said Rupert, “ before the priests 
can take it away into hiding. What say you, 
Captain, if we stroll that way now ? The sights 
in this quarter are too commonplace to be inter- 
esting." 

“ It’s all one to me, your grace,” said Wicks, 
with his best bow, “ and at any rate we shan’t 
miss the way to that. What fools these church- 
men are to build towers that can be seen so clear 
above all the rest of the houses.” 

Gallantly they charged in this new direction, 
and like furies the buccaneers fought on in their 
wake. There was no quarter either asked or 
expected, and if a man was wounded he must 
struggle on as best he could, or be content to be 
left by his friends and get despatch from the 
ravaged householders who followed at the heels 
of the fight. 

It was at this point, where indeed they were 
most heavily pressed, and like to have been 
swamped by sheer weight of enemy, that Master 
Laughan out of sheer ill-temper at the slights these 
rude fellows had put upon her during their pre- 
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vious intercourse, endeavoured to outdo them all 
in desperation and valour, and indeed won sev- 
eral frank compliments from them which soothed 
her wounded feelings very pleasantly. For in- 
deed a maid, though she be timid by nature, and 
need much heart-bracing before she be nerved 
for a fight, can do with pretty things being said 
about her sword play as well as other people. 
And so the fight continued with amazing fury till 
at last what were left of the buccaneers hewed 
their way into the great church, and so won 
breathing space not before it was needed. 

The Prince and his secretary and a dozen men 
stood guard upon the door, and Wick and the rest 
set to work to glean their harvest. At first they 
found little enough, and in the exasperation of 
the moment a good many of the place’s embel- 
lishments were badly spoiled. But presently 
they came upon a priest in hiding, and although 
the poor man at first disclaimed all knowledge of 
the treasure, he soon sang a different tale when 
the buccaneers set about sharpening his memory 
in their rough-and-ready fashion, though indeed 
he did scream very dreadfully before they in- 
duced him to tell. 

But in the meanwhile Prince Rupert and his 
party had been doing their share towards the 
common weal. A great crowd of troops and citi- 
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zens had been gathered in the square outside the 
church, and in two sudden sorties they contrived 
to capture some two-score of these and drag them 
back as prisoners inside the defences. There was 
a fine discrimination of persons in the manoeuvre. 
Each buccaneer seized upon the Spaniard whose 
clothes struck him as the most rich, in the hopes 
that he was dressed only as befitted his rank, and 
in this rude theory there was little error. The 
silly Spaniards are very strict upon their sumptu- 
ary laws. 

It was in truth these involuntary hostages 
which gained the invaders a leave to* depart. 
The treasury of the church had been ransacked 
to the bare boards, and the plunder made up into 
parcels convenient for carriage. But every min- 
ute the force outside had been growing in num- 
bers and adding to their materials for offence. 
It seemed a thing impossible that the buccaneers 
should ever cut their way back to the river’s bank 
and the ship. 

But Wick came out and faced the crowd with 
a brazen assurance. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ you people. We’ve 
got what we came for and we’re ready to go. If 
you want more fighting, such as you’ve had a 
sample of already, by the Lord, we’ll give you a 
belly full. You see this fine gentleman who’s 
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assisting me? That’s Prince Rupert, who’s come 
all the way from England to make a bit out here. 
And let me tell you you don’t get a Prince 
amongst you every day. I’m Captain Wick, 
whose name you’ll have heard often enough be- 
fore and will again. Now if you’re for further 
trouble, just say the word, and I’ll fire this church 
in twenty places, and you can set about extinguish- 
ing it. We’ve got ten of your biggest men with 
us as hostages, and if you give us a quiet passage 
through the town, and let us get on our ship again 
unmolested, I’ll make you a present of them sans 
ransom. But if you give me trouble, all that 
these good Caballeros will want further at your 
hands will be ten little funerals. There, good 
people, there’s a civil offer for you, and I want a 
reply straight and quick. — Inside the church 
there ! Blow up your matches and stand by to fire 
the woodwork.” 

That the Spaniards have pride there is no de- 
nying, and had those in authority been able to 
speak their own mind, with such a large body of 
troops at their disposal they would never have 
accepted the disgrace of giving safe conduct to 
the insolent handful of buccaneers. Church and 
hostages would doubtless have been sacrificed, 
but at least the pride and honour of those that 
survived would have been retained to them. But 
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the hostages had wives and daughters who clam- 
oured shrilly that they should not be sacrificed, 
and the other women of the place added their 
voices to the plea, through the dread of horrors 
which would come very short of an absolute sack, 
and in the end the men (perhaps in truth glad of 
the excuse) with a strong show of reluctance, 
gave way. 

Upon which out marched the buccaneers, care- 
less of how near they had been to general massa- 
cre, and carrying themselves with their usual 
sturdy arrogance. Indeed, presently it occurred 
to one bright spirit that the success of the foray 
ought by rights to be celebrated by music, and 
so the pompous dons that were the hostages were 
compelled at the knife-point to whistle a cheery 
measure as they marched, and a very droll sight 
their faces presented to the onlooker. 

Now it is hard for the historian of one who, 
like Rupert, is born by nature to be a leader to 
be compelled to own that another could supplant 
him in a leadership, and still bring his campaign 
to a prosperous issue. Still harder is it to write 
of the success of this man Wick, whose gentility 
was aped, and sat upon him untidily ; who was in- 
deed a vulgar fellow ; and who on occasion got 
very nastily drunk and made ridiculous an in- 
offensive secretary like Stephen Laughan. But 
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the plain truth must be set down that the con- 
duct of this expedition by Wick was by some 
extraordinary freak of fortune entirely success- 
ful ; and though a tidy number of the bucca- 
neers were killed, it is not the custom of the 
survivors to waste superfluous regrets on their 
late companions. For whatever can be said 
against the murderous forays of these men, it can 
never be held that they value their own lives any 
more highly than they esteem the lives of their 
enemies. 

But the secretary can at least look back with 
pleasure at a little scene which was brought about 
by this adventure. The buccaneers marched 
down the streets of the town always on the keen 
alert, and presenting a very ugly front and rear. 
They had a contemptuous distrust for the good 
faith of the Spaniards. But they were not mo- 
lested. And in due time they passed out through 
the Watergate, got on board their ship, and then 
honourably fulfilling their engagement, gave the 
hostages enlargement, though with some imperti- 
nence, requesting that they would whistle them out 
of ear-shot. Then they poled off from the shore, 
hoisted their topsails, set the courses and mizzen, 
and stood out over the bar to sea, and those that 
were wounded — and these were most — had for 
the first time leisure to tend their hurts. 
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But when the bar was passed, and the swells 
of the open sea once more swung the ship over 
their breasts, Captain Wick gave a compass 
course to the helmsman, and took off his hat with 
a great bow to Prince Rupert, and laughed. 

“ That direction you’ve set should take us back 
to Curassou,” said the Prince. 

11 That’s what my navigation intends, your Ex- 
cellency.” 

“ And to the harbour from which we came ? ” 

“ It comes to my mind there’s more profit to 
be got there than elsewhere.” 

“ In the matter of those freights that we spoke 
about ? ” 

“ Why, there you’ve hit it to a nicety,” said 
Wick, rubbing his hands. “All’s fair in love 
and buccaneering. I still think you made us pay 
too dear for those passages.” 

“So?” said the Prince. “Well, there, I sup- 
pose, Captain, we shall continue to agreeably 
differ. For a wager it was one of the Spanish 
prisoners who saw me bury the stuff.” 

“ You’ve guessed it,” said Wick laughing. “I 
gave the man freedom for his news.” 

“Very generous of you,” said Rupert laughing 
also. “ And he told you true ; I did bury it 
there. Under three palm trees just at the back 
of your bivouac, was it not?” 
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“That’s the place,” said Wick, “and if your 
lordship had been as old a buccaneer as me, you’d 
have gone a bit further off. You trusted too 
much to our drunkenness.” 

“ Why, no,” said Rupert drily, “ it seems to 
me I trusted just enough. In candid truth I 
reckoned on being seen. In fact, I invited super- 
vision.” 

“ Eh ? ” said Wick, beginning to look glum. 

“Why, you see, Captain, I argued like this: 
I’d charged for those passages what some might 
think a high price. I guessed that after you’d 
had your frolic ashore, some of you would be for 
getting back a discount : and in the meanwhile, as 
I didn’t know how deep your drunkenness went, 
for aught I knew some of you might be watching 
me. So I buried the treasure where I might be 
overlooked, so as to satisfy the curious, and after- 
wards, at a quieter time, dug it up again, and re- 
buried it elsewhere. Of course, if you like to take 
your spades and turn the whole of Curassou into 
arable land, you may stumble upon my banking- 
place, though I doubt it ; but I think your time 
could be spent to greater profit elsewhere.” 

Now there is no doubt that Wick was greatly 
annoyed at this turn which affairs had taken, but 
he had the wit to conceal his chagrin. To go 
back to the island and dig at random would be 
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mere foolishness, and his crew would be quick 
enough to tell him of it. For the authority of 
these buccaneer commanders is in truth shallow 
enough, and for anything like a reverse, or a piece 
of policy which does not prove immediately prof- 
itable, a captain is deposed with promptness, and 
another set up in his place. The which would 
not have suited Wick, who was very big with his 
position. 

So after a meal and a sleep, when the crew were 
rested, a council was called of all hands to decide 
upon future movements, and the incident of the 
passage money was dropped then, and, so far as 
Master Laughan knows, for always. 

But when Prince Rupert was restored to his 
fleet, he sailed round to that quarter and dug it 
from the place where it was hidden, namely, in 
the rough sands of the seashore, where the tide 
ebbed and flowed twice in the course of each 
natural day. And so in due time the treasure 
came to the hands of our gracious king at The 
Hague, and played its slender part in bringing 
about the blessed Restoration. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE MERMAID AND THE ACT OF FAITH 

Surely men were never born with less eye to 
the future than these Brethren of the Coast, or 
Buccaneers, as they are more modernly named. 
Apart from slaying the wild cattle of Hispaniola 
and bucaning the resultant meat, their two sole 
industries were fighting and spoiling the Spaniard 
in the Carib Sea and on the Main, and then 
frittering away their hard-gotten gains at Tortuga 
over the wine shops and the hussies of the town, 
or against the cogged dice of Monsieur D’Ogeron, 
the Governor, up at his castle. 

It was in vain that Captain Wick and that 
most noble of quartermasters, Prince Rupert, 
pointed out to the ship’s company dazzling 
schemes for future gain. “ They didn’t know ; ” 
they “ weren’t feeling greedy ; ” it “ seemed but 
a doubtful investment,’’ and two or three, more 
candid than the rest, would be condemned if they 
took the pains to earn so much as a single piece- 
of-eight more, till they swilled what had been 
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got down their thirsty necks. In fine, they were 
men for whom the morrow was so risky that they 
had grown to the habit of living only for the day, 
and it was one of their highest ambitions to have 
nothing in their pocket, if they should chance to 
be killed, that would benefit an enemy’s purse. 

So it was finally decided by a council of all 
hands to cruise back towards Tortuga, taking of 
course any gleanings in the shape of laden ships 
that they might be lucky enough to find on the 
way, and the poor Secretary’s heart sank at the 
thought. She knew how unpleasant would be the 
attentions of the nasty hussies of that town to her 
revered patron, Prince Rupert. 

The meeting, however, with another ship of the 
buccaneers, sailing plunder-wards, put an end to 
this wretched plan with a pleasant suddenness. 
She was under the command of a Captain named 
Watkin, a rude, strong fellow whom the Prince 
had met before in a humbler capacity. Imprimis, 
Watkin and his company had themselves just 
sailed out from Tortuga, and left the place ab- 
solutely barren of liquor. This was enough to 
check Wick’s silly fellows at once in their voyage. 
The newcomers’ second argument was even 
stronger to bring about a conference. They had 
with them seven casks of rum, the last remainder 
of the Tortuga merchants* stock, and they invited 
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all the ship’s company to come across for a carouse 
there in mid sea. 

A gale was blowing at the time which would 
have made more cautious seamen snug down their 
canvas and get preventer tackles rove. But these 
reckless fellows argued that if they would have 
put their ship up alongside an enemy, never mind 
what weather prevailed, why then there was all 
the more reason why they should not be timid at 
rasping bulwarks with a friend when politely in- 
vited to despoil him of his liquor. So when due 
salutes had been fired by both sides, and noise 
enough made to scare the very fishes, the vessels 
were forced together, and lay there grinding and 
splintering and in imminent danger of causing 
one another to founder incontinently. 

With shouts and songs Wick’s buccaneers 
scrambled over the leaping bulwarks, making 
passes with their sheathed hangers, which the 
others warded off with black-jacks and drinking 
horns. And indeed so fierce was their preliminary 
horseplay, and so shrewd their jesting blows, that 
two or three pairs drew and laid into one another 
in hard bloody earnest before the rum casks were 
set abroad and gave them other matters to think 
about. * 

At first it seemed that the ships were to be left 
to their cuddle, and with the sea running as it 
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was, and the heavy wind now filling the canvas 
and now setting it aback, the pair would not have 
been very long in knocking one another into their 
primitive staves. But Wick had some shreds of 
prudence left, and when the Secretary, desperately 
fearful for her dear patron’s life, implored him to 
take some steps so that they should not all be 
uselessly drowned there together, the fellow with 
his own knife cut the grapples that held the ships 
to their deadly embrace, and made some of the 
buccaneers pass his own vessel astern at the end 
of a stout hawser. She rode there dizzily enough 
and with much jolting and creaking of fabric, but 
for the time she was beyond doing further damage, 
and moderately safe from receiving it ; and mean- 
while the crowd of buccaneers on the deck 
swigged at the rum, and roared their songs, and 
laughed and swore at the water which came swill- 
ing about their knees when the vessel in her roll- 
ings shipped a sea. 

It says something for the recklessness of these 
rude men and their love for carousal that they 
could have taken part in such a scene. They were 
in the midst of hostile seas, with no resources 
but their own for reliance ; a gale was blow- 
ing that might well have sent timid folk to their 
prayers ; neither crew had (as it turned out) above 
four days’ food between them and starvation, and 
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yet they held as little dread of the consequences, 
and put as much heart into the rum-drinking, 
the dicing, the bawling of choruses, the firing of 
salutes, and the other ridiculous pranks of a de- 
bauch, as though they had been reeling about the 
wine-shops of Tortuga, or toping in the dinner- 
chamber of Monsieur D’Ogeron. Night fell, 
and the wind grew noisier (as is its custom with 
the dark) and the run of the sea became more 
dreadful ; but none of these things taught them 
sobriety. Indeed when they had lit the ship with 
her battle-lanterns, they swore the deck was as 
good as a ballroom, and set to dancing and 
capering about, whilst the water which she took 
over her sides swirled and eddied about their 
waists. 

Only one item in the whole of that horrid 
night’s array of terrors quelled these buccaneers 
even into a moment’s sobriety. A cry, a startled 
cry, went up that there was a mermaid swimming 
close abeam, and the song snapped off in the 
middle of a bar, and the rum cup halted in mid- 
air. Some crossed themselves, some dropped on 
their knees and fumbled at a prayer, and a few 
pious spirits, less drunk than the rest, trolled out 
a quavering psalm as the best safeguard which 
occurred to them. There is no doubt but what 
the courage of all of them was woefully shook, and 
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the secretary, though indeed she could see no 
mermaid, owing to the blackness of the night, will 
ingeniously confess to being at one with them in 
their tremours. 

But Prince Rupert, with his accustomed 
bravery, rallied the ships’ companies into stead- 
iness again. He urged them to pass up powder 
from the magazine, and get shot from the racks 
round the hatches, and stand by the guns. And 
when Captain Wick and the other buccaneer 
commander chided him, he admitted plainly that 
he had never heard of a mermaid being shot, but 
at the same time professed his personal willing- 
ness to loose off a culverin or a saker at one if 
she should come within range. “ It’s my poor 
opinion, gentlemen,” said he, “ that the creatures 
have never been killed because no one as yet had 
the impudence to shoot at them. There must 
be a beginning to ail things, and I am quite 
ready to take the risk of this matter on my own 
proper shoulders, if indeed I could see the mark. 
But to tell the truth I have seen no mermaid, and 
it’s my belief there is none.” 

“ They sighted her out yonder, abeam,” said 
Wick. 

“ So I heard. But my eyes seem of but in- 
different quality, messieurs. I’ve looked, but be 
split if I can see her. Mind, I offer no cause for 
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quarrel : I do not say she has not been sighted : 
I merely say that my own eyes — and I’ve searched 
with some scientific curiosity — have not been 
fortunate enough to make her out. And what’s 
more, I’m looking now and still can see nothing 
but shadows and water .’ 5 

Upon which Wick and the other buccaneers 
took their courage with both hands, and began 
to look out also ; whereupon it appeared that the 
mermaid had sunk or swum away. 

The crews went back to the rum casks little the 
worse for the experience, but it was plain that 
Wick was shaken. “ It’s a warning,” said Wick, 
“ and some of us here will have to pay. A mer- 
maid does not come for nothing.” 

“I am ready to take my risks,” said Rupert 
lightly. “ Indeed, if the lady pays us a second 
visit, I shall hope to see her features more accu- 
rately. To tell the truth, Captain, I came out 
here with some curiosity about your mermaids, 
and water-monks, and other monstrosities of these 
seas, and it’s beginning to die away.” 

u What,” said Wick, “ your lordship’s seen 
some of them and they were not so terrific as you 
looked for?” 

“ Why, no,” said Rupert, “ the fact is I’ve seen 
none of them.” 

Captain Wick dipped up another horn of rum 
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and nodded his head over it. “ Well, your Wor- 
ship, 0 said he, “ here’s hoping that when your 
education on the matter comes, you may not find 
it too disastrous. Every man who’s sailed these 
seas for long knows what mermaids can do, and 
I tell you straight that I for one should be the 
last to anger them. The good Lord grant that 
the mermaiden we sighted meant nothing bad, 
though it sticks in my mind that she came as a 
warning. Here’s luck and dry skins to us all,” 
said he, and poured the rum down his throat. 

The coming of this mermaid, as has been said, 
sobered the buccaneers for the moment, but once 
she was gone again, rum soon washed the mem- 
ory of her visit from their minds. They roared 
at their songs till the gale itself was outshouted, 
they danced about in the seas that swept the 
decks and tumbled foolishly in the scuppers, and 
not content with having the ship lit with her 
battle-lanterns, they must needs set a tar barrel 
blazing and flaring on the cook’s sand-hearth, to 
the imminent peril of every soul on board. Wick 
presently was swigging at the rum, and playing 
the zany with the silliest of them, for it is the 
custom of many of these buccaneer commanders 
to curry popularity by joining in all excesses that 
may be going, and indeed outdoing all the others 

in their extravagances. 
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But Watkin, the other captain, was a man of 
different stamp. He did not spare the liquor in- 
deed, but drink had small effect on him. He was 
a man who had a mind for many things. As a 
ship-captain he owned but small experience, and 
indeed was forced to carry a sailing-master to -use 
the back-staff and the other utensils of naviga- 
tion. It was more as a woodsman, and a hunter, 
and an accurate shot that he carried skill. But 
pre-eminently above these he was a man with a 
brain enamoured of commerce, and it was because 
of the handsome and generous way in which he 
talked of moneys and gains that he had been 
elected to a captaincy. A man who can speak 
glibly and alluringly of profits can always find a 
strong following amongst needy buccaneers. 

*• Anybody who likes can come round here and 
collect the dirty coppers,” said Watkin. “ I’ve 
no appetite myself for those small scrapings. And 
mark you, they’re just as hard to get as the 
bigger things. I’ve seen Spaniards fight over a 
cargo of stinking bulls’ hides with a fierceness 
that would have done them credit if they had 
been defending a plate ship. No, Mr. Prince, my 
idea is to go out with empty holds (which we’ve 
got now) and come back so loaded down with 
gold bars and plate that the decks are half awash. 
I’ve got no use for silks, and shawls, and chests of 
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dainty clothes. I’m going to spend my time 
earning good sound silver and gold, or else know 
the reason why.” 

“ Master Watkin,” said the Prince, “ in your 
business ideas you are a man exactly after my 
own heart. It’s clear to me you’ve got a place 
that’s ready for a visit in your mind’s eye, and 
probably had your plans cut and bucanned long 
ago.” 

Watkin sipped his rum and winked. “ Well, 
between you and me, Mr. Prince, I’m no great 
seaman, and I know it as well as the next man. 
So I leave sea adventures for whoever wants ’em, 
and for long enough I’ve been looking out for a 
place where one could earn a parcel of honest 
plunder elsewise. Now mark you, the Spanish 
towns on the coast are the best guarded, because 
they are always expecting visits from the bucca- 
neers. So they cost many to storm and sack 
them. But further into the country the fortifica- 
tions are built more for the look and comfort of the 
thing than for real use, because they think that 
buccaneers are web-footed creatures who dare not 
venture far away from the friendly sea. So my 
idea was to find my town inland, but yet not too 
far inland, because when buccaneers return with 
their plunder, few of them remain over from the 
previous fighting, and of these many are wounded 
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and many are fever-struck, and the rest are well 
addled with drink, and such a convoy is easy cut 
up, as previous experience has shown.” 

“ You know the conditions of warfare finely.” 

“You never said a truer thing, Mr. Prince. 
Here’s to your health again, though I’ve drunk it 
before. And now, in your ear, the place that’s 
going to fill my purse is named Coro. It lies just 
at the bottom of the Golfete de Coro. La Vela’s 
the port, and it’s some ten miles away to the Nor’- 
east and the passes between are sown with gates 
and forts and drawbridges, all built very superior.” 
He took a small stained chart from his pocket, 
and unrolled it on the deck beneath the glow of a 
battle lantern. — “ There’s the place, Mr. Prince.” 

“ I see. Just on the neck of the Paraguana 
peninsula. Then, Master Watkin, if all prepara- 
tions are made to resist entry on the Eastern side, 
I should say that a call could be made with 
less formality from the Westward.” 

Captain Watkin smacked his thigh delightedly. 
“You’ve hit it in once. My strategy’s this, Mr. 
Prince. I want Captain Wick to go in front of 
La Vela, and make all the noise there he’s ca- 
pable of. That will bring the troops tramping 
down to the batteries and fortifications, and in 
the meanwhile I with my merry men will work 
round into the Golfete and land at the West- 
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ward side, as you have said, and tumble in by 
the back door with few to stop us. I’ve taken 
care," said Watkin with a sly wink, "that there 
shall not be the full quota of troops in the place 
when we make our call, or rather I have done 
my best to that end. But as you’ll know for 
yourself, Mr. Prince, these engagis are not over 
and above reliable." 

“ Engages f " said Rupert. “ I’m afraid I do not 
quite understand. “ Buccaneers’ apprentices, do 
you mean ? ” 

“Just those. They were part of a cargo of 
prisoners the Lord Protector Cromwell shipped 
out to Tortuga — cavaliers or malignants he 
called them, but I am so long from home that 
I forget English politics now — and Monsieur 
D’Ogeron sold them to the buccaneers of His- 
paniola. They were the engagis of these same 
bright fellows who have shipped with me and 
whom you see drinking down there on the main 
deck now ; and as they were ours, body and soul, 
to do with as we pleased, we set them ashore 
some forty miles from Coro as a species of decoy. 
Indeed we had only landed them a day before we 
came up with you, and were standing off and on 
to give them time to do their work. Their orders 
were to burn, sink, and destroy, to set up fac- 
tion fights amongst the Indians if the chance 
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came in their way, and in fact to do what they 
could to draw out an expedition from the town. 
You see my strategy, Mr. Prince ? ” 

“ More clearly than your kindness to these 
engages ? ” 

“ Why, what better could they have ? it Is their 
bounden duty to make themselves of use to their 
masters, and if when they draw the Spaniards 
down about their ears they all get killed, why, 
by the Lord, they’ve only themselves to thank 
for it. They should have learned to fight better. 
They’re not without promise of a fine reward to 
give them keenness. All who do their work and 
remain alive, and contrive to join us in Coro 
when we’ve took the place, will be given free- 
dom, and made full Brethren of the Coast with 
due ceremony and rejoicing. Now I ask you, 
what better guerdon could an engagi wish for 
than that ? ” 

Prince Rupert sighed. “ I am a man that’s 
seen a good handful of service, Master Watkin, 
but I fear I’m not up to the true buccaneer’s 
standard of hardiness yet. And besides, you 
named these poor fellows as cavaliers, and it 
sticks in my mind that many amongst them will 
have been my old fellow-soldiers in the English 
wars.” 

“ If I were there to lead them,” said Watkin, 
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41 I warrant I'd come through sound enough my. 
self, and bring a good handful in at my heels. 
But Fll own they lack a leader. There are sev- 
eral amongst thefh who have borne officers' rat- 
ings, and I dare say could put troops through 
pretty exercises on a parade ground. But we 
want something more than mere drill-book out 
here, as I daresay you are beginning to learn for 
yourself. For you I take it, Mr. Prince, were 
once just a routine soldier." 

44 My man," said Rupert, 44 I am not given to 
take offence where none is meant, especially from 
a fellow who is in his cups, but I’ll not have my 
previous service sneered at, neither will I have 
unfortunate cavaliers spoken of with contempt." 

44 Oh, I say what I think," retorted Watkin 
with a sour look. 

44 Then, sir, you had better take your sword, 
and I will do you the honour of crossing it with 
mine." 

Watkin thrust out an underlip. 44 Mr. Prince," 
he said, 44 you may be a big man where you come 
from, but let me tell you, that youVe a lot to 
learn about New World manners yet. Why, you 
set up to belong to the Brotherhood of the Coast, 
and here you’re offering to break one of the first 
rules. Don’t you know, 4 all private disputes 
with a Captain, duly appointed, shall be left over 
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for settlement till the end of the cruise ? ’ And 
further : ‘ Whoso draweth upon a Captain , duly 
appointed , that man shall be hanged, or put to some 
such other end as may be convenient ? ’ Let me 
tell you, too, there’s no buccaneer in these seas 
that would dare to ride down those rules. Why, 
our good friend, Captain Wick, that takes such 
pride in having a man of title beneath him as 
quartermaster, would be the first to garter your 
neck with a rope. Indeed, I believe it would 
tickle Wick mightily if he could brag hereafter 
amongst the wineshops that once he hanged a 
bona-fide , genuine-made prince.” 

“ Let it suffice that I threw away most of my 
rank when I came to my present nasty company. 
But for the other matter, Captain Watkin, as I 
acted in ignorance of the rules, I am free to ac- 
knowledge my error. Your chastisement shall 
wait till the fitting season, and when it does come, 
I trust you bear me out that I have not omitted 
to add due usury for the delay. But touching the 
present, sir. The flavour of your company is 
vastly disagreeable to my palate, and I should 
take it as courteous if you would set me ashore 
in the track of these cavaliers who are my 
friends.” 

“If you want to go and try your hand on the 
engages," said Watkin sullenly, “you shall be 
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landed to-morrow. I’ve had enough of your fine 
finicking ways on this ship. I’m not Wick.” 

In this manner, then, was brought about the 
separation of Prince Rupert from the sea expedi- 
tion of the buccaneers, and Stephen Laughan, 
who alone was set upon the shore of the Main in 
his company, was not sorry to be rid of their un- 
genteel society, thinking then, poor fool, that 
nothing could be more disagreeable. The beach 
on which they were cast was desert ; the country 
beyond, mere forest and jungle : and for inhabi- 
tants, there were wild beasts and still wilder tribes 
of Indians. But somewhere in the country was a 
band of cavaliers, and after so long a divorce from 
these old companions, both Rupert and the secre- 
tary hungered mightily to come in touch once 
more with their manners and pretty conversation. 

Their chance of finding this band of forlorn 
adventurers was truly vague enough, but they 
were not without some trace of direction. “ Here 
is the very spot where I set the fellows ashore,” 
Watkin had said, “ and you can see for yourself 
the fire they built to keep away the mosquitoes 
from their first camp. Who but raw fools would 
have advertised their whereabouts with a smoke 
like that? But this batch always seemed to think 
of comfort first and consequences afterwards. 
Y ou see that saw-edged mountain inland ? There’s 
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an Indian village in a dead line between the place 
of the fire and the highest tooth of the saw, and 
their orders were to make for the village first. It s 
likely they’ll have carried those orders out, or 
they’ll have starved else. They’re such poor 
creatures that they’ve no sense to find food for 
themselves, even in a country that teems with food.” 

This, in fact, was all the real direction that was 
given, and Prince Rupert was too proud a man to 
ask for more. The other buccaneers had bawled 
out wishes for good luck, civilly enough, as the 
pair were being put upon the beach, though all 
decided that the mermaiden must have appeared 
as a special warning to the Prince, and advised 
extra caution accordingly. The secretary, loving 
her dear patron so tenderly, and being so nervous 
for his safety, could not but fall in with this view, 
seeing that these rude mariners must have learned 
much of the omens and dangers native to the 
Carib Sea through sheer familiarity and custom. 
But Rupert would have it that the thing was 
preposterous. 

u As if a mermaiden at sea could have influence 
over an honest man seeking profit and adventure 
ashore,” said he. “And furthermore,” said he, 
" I don’t believe there was a mermaiden at all.” 
With which brave saying he led the way into the 
bush, the slim secretary following at his heels. 
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The track was easy to follow. The cavaliers, 
with no knowledge of woodcraft, had cut their 
way through the bush, taking account of neither 
swamp nor thicket, and though one could not 
withhold admiration for their bravery and en- 
durance, it was plain to see that they must have 
risked marching into an ambush for every yard 
of advance. Their labours must have been ter- 
rific. Even following in the made track taxed 
all the poor secretary’s endurance. The air was 
a mere stew of heat, made still more horrible by 
the swarming mosquitoes. Serpents and wild 
beasts threatened one from the forests, and the 
morasses stank detestably of fevers. 

The work had been done at a heavy enough 
cost. Scarce a mile was passed without coming 
upon the carcass of some poor cavalier who had 
fallen, and been abandoned to die, and forthwith 
became the focus of a covey of disgusting birds. 
One man indeed they came upon with a tremour 
of life still in him, and the birds sitting round 
like ghouls on neighbouring trees. But he was be- 
yond speech, and indeed passed whilst the Prince 
stooped over him, and when they left to continue 
their march, the rustle of wings from behind told 
that the birds had flown down to commence their 
meal. 

It irks the secretary to record matters so vastly 
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impolite as the above in these memoirs, and in- 
deed many things have been withheld ; but in view 
of the grave events which follow, it is necessaiy 
that the desperation of this expedition should be 
clearly shown. What was the ultimate fate of 
the unfortunate band of cavaliers that Prince 
Rupert was following will probably now never be 
known. That they acted as a decoy, as Watkin 
had intended, was evident enough, for no less 
than three large companies of soldiery were des- 
patched from Coro to cut them up. But none of 
these, so they afterwards stated, came across the 
raiders, and though they all found their traces, 
none had skill or endurance sufficient to follow 
them up. And so it appears that these poor cav- 
aliers were swallowed up by that inhospitable in- 
terior which lets not even a rumour of its history 
escape to the outside world, and whether they 
were all destroyed, or whether stragglers of them 
married and settled amongst the Indians, will re- 
main forever a sealed mystery. 

But of the two unfortunates who followed in 
their track, the history of their adventures 
(though it be merely one of unbroken misfor- 
tune) must be given with all its sorrowful detail. 
Though Rupert would have none of such morbid 
theory, the secretary, who in most matters agrees 
with her adored patron to the letter, cannot help 
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recording that from the moment of seeing the 
mermaiden luck attended none of their efforts* 
They were bogged in swamps ; they were torment- 
ed with the flies ; they ate fruits which gave them 
colics, and suffered incessantly from the fevers 
which are inseparable from these Regions* They 
were, in a word, half beside themselves with the 
torments which were native to the country, and 
if the secretary had been alone, or with any other 
leader, she is free to confess that she would in- 
continently have lain down to die five times a day. 
But Rupert struggled doggedly on, and though 
indeed he cursed aloud the fate which led him to 
an end in so detestable a country, and sighed a 
thousand times for one more wild charge in which 
he might ride to a genteel death at the head of 
his English troops, he never lost his valiant 
courage, and never had aught but cheery, pleas- 
ant words for his solitary follower. “ Fortune 
may be blacker still, Stephen, lad,’" he would cry, 
u if it can invent a deeper tint, but I’ll never give 
in to you over the matter of that mermaiden/* 

In the end, however, they marched along in a 
kind of stupor, exchanging no words, and not 
possessing even the energy to brush away the 
mosquitoes from their swollen faces. They strug- 
gled on, hand-in-hand, clutching at branches and 
tree trunks for support as they passed them, and 
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the maid, by reason of her fierce love for this ador- 
able Prince, put forth powers of endurance which 
astonish her even now to look back upon. But 
when at length, in their blind, half-fainting con- 
dition they marched directly into a camp of the 
Spaniards, they were in no fit state for any elab- 
orate display of attack or defence. It is true 
that Rupert did run one fellow through the 
lungs, and the secretary’s feebling arm did guard 
her patron’s back through fully two minutes from 
attack. But the outcome was beyond question. 
Their swords were trundled out of their hands, and 
they themselves beat to the ground through sheer 
weight of blows. 

Dully they looked for death, and had no spirit 
left to resent its arrival. A clubbed arquebuse 
poised over the head of the Prince, a sword was 
drawn back to stab through the heart of the sec- 
retary. But the officer of the troop came up just 
then, and was more farseeing than his followers. 
Prisoners from the English buccaneers were 
scarce, and naturally he wanted to parade his cap- 
ture ; and, after enjoying this pleasant triumph, 
why then (as he explained) the Holy Office 
would be gratified to take over the bodies of two 
such vile heretics, and presently would make 
them into a very popular public spectacle. 

Wrist and ankle irons are part of the ordinary 
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accoutrements of these Spanish troops, as all In- 
dians they come across they enslave — a very 
wasteful proceeding, one would think, as the crea- 
tures invariably die within the year, and are 
vastly inferior to blacks from the Guinea coast as 
labourers. But there the irons were, and quickly 
the prisoners were made fast and given food and 

drink, and left to recruit as best they could at the 
bivouac. 

The Spaniards made no further progress with 
their expedition : the taking of two English pris- 
oners seemed to satisfy their greediest ambition ; 
and w hen a day had been allowed them to regain 
strength, the column was put in motion again for 
a return to Coro. The prisoners were vigilantly 
guarded, but otherwise they were not ill-treated, 
for it was part of the captors’ plan that they 
should enter the city looking healthy and vigor- 
ous, to give colour to the tale that they had been 
taken after desperate fighting and resistance. 
Indeed, the secretary, who, poor creature, was 
suffering from that seasonable fever which they 
call the calentura, was given a mule for her con- 
veyance, and had the mortification of seeing her 
royal patron trudging beside her afoot whether 
she would or not. But prisoners are not allowed 
to pick and choose in these matters, and when 
Master Laughan would have leapt to the ground 
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in spite of the guards, so that the Prince might 
ride as befitted his station, the fellows coupled 
that prisoner’s heels beneath the belly of the beast 
so that submission was a sheer necessity. 

The Prince too laid strict commands upon the 
secretary on this matter. “ Were in a tight fix,” 
he said, “ and we’re fools to have got there. As 
like as not they’ll give us a dog’s death of it. But 
they shall have their sport out of me as an un- 
known Englishman and not as Rupert.” 

The secretary urged a reversal of this decision. 

“ No use,” said the Prince. “ They would hang 
me all the same if they knew my quality, only 
they would hang me higher. I have my miser- 
able pride in the matter, you see. Let me be 
written down in Europe as “ Missing ” or “ Van- 
ished,” if they choose ; but I should die very un- 
easy if I thought the world was to know how 
squalid and obscure a noose it was that ended me,” 

Still the secretary urged the point, saying that 
all men knew Rupert Palatine, and that even these 
dreadful Spaniards would not dare to do him 
violence, but would offer exchange, or honourable 
enlargement upon ransom. But Rupert closed 
the talk with sudden heat. “ I forbid it and that’s 
enough,” he cried. “ You grow insufferable with 
your advisings upon this occasion. And if you 
want a threat. I’ll deny it if you do tell ’em my 
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name, and curse yon with my last dying breath 
into the bargain. So stick that in your mind, 
Master Laughan.” — With which harsh words he 
lapsed into a dark, brooding silence, and the 
secretary, with her heart near to breaking with 
love for him, was constrained to ride the mule 
without further speech. 

It was the first time that Stephen Laughan had 
ever seen the Prince thoroughly cast down, and 
so evidently out of all spirit for the future, and of 
a certainty their case seemed absolutely devoid of 
any ray of hope. Truly the finger of the mer- 
maiden was showing itself to any one who was npt 
wilfully blind. 

Of that dismal progress to Coro, however, no 
more need be told. They arrived outside the city’s 
walls on the fourth day at nightfall, and the com- 
mandant of the soldiers was torn with indecision. 
He wanted much to wait outside so as to make 
triumphant exhibition of his prisoners by next 
morning’s light, and at the same time he feared 
the Indians who were constantly raiding up to the 
very walls of the city. And in the end dread of 
these Indians took the mastery, and the troop 
gained admittance through the gates, and f Utef 
had to be content with what drums and a'afltrffc** 
tude of flaring torches could do to call atfeei*l£oi* 
to their show. 

*3 
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There was no limit to the appetite of 
Spaniards for triumph. It might have been an 
army they had captured instead of two fever- 
stricken weaklings. But no one of those who 
thrust their heads out from the windows and 
doorways of the houses cried shame on them for 
the paltriness of their exploit, and indeed all the 
town roused to acclaim these vainglorious captors 
by the name of hero, and to spit their nasty spite 
at the prisoners. Great mobs turned out into the 
streets, and jostled at the soldiers’ heels. Here 
were a brace of these hated buccaneers, and they 
lusted to have their will on them. The smug 
citizen men would have smashed them to a pulp 
with their boot heels if they could have snatched 
them into reach, and the horrid women would 
have torn them like vultures with their nails. 

The Captain of the soldiers, however, was not 
minded that his credit should end with this pop- 
ular triumph : he was a man with a keen eye to 
his own promotion, and he was wise enough to 
know that favour comes chiefly from their idola- 
trous Church in these Spanish cities. So with 
laughing blows he and his men drove the civilians 
back from their catch, and shouted out that they 
were foolish to hurry matters un<fuly. “ The Holy 
Office may move slower than your own honoured 
progress,” he cried, “ but, Senores, believe me, it 
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is veiy sure. It will take a vengeance out of these 
accursed heretics that you may lick your lips to 
think about, and there is a good chance that the 
city will be treated to an auto da fa. Ho! there, 
make way! Why do you want to claw a prisoner 
when presently you will see his skin crackling like 
a pig's as he roasts on the faggots? Stand back 
there, I say, or you’ll have an arquebuse butt 
dropped on your honoured toes.” 

The officer swelled with his triumph and made 
it linger by passage through many streets, and 
from out of the darkness beyond the glare of the 
torches came peltings of stone and garbage which 
made the procession for the prisoners a very 
martyrdom. But worse lay beyond. They drew 
up at last before a building whose horrid taint 
caused even the callous Spaniards to moderate 
their shouts and jeers. The officer too changed 
his bluster to a tone that was half-defiant, half- 
cowed as he faced the shrouded nameless creature 
that answered his summons at the gate, and the 
soldiers of the guard redoubled their watchfulness, 
knowing full well the desperation of any poor 
wretch that came within grip of the Inquisition. 

Indeed, had a chance been offered, the secretary, 
through sheer horror of her sex being discovered 
when handled by the torturers, would have thrown 
herself upon the weapons of the guard, and so 
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earned a quick death, even with the dreadful 
knowledge that to do so would take her away 
from this princely patron whom she had so faith- 
fully guarded, and whom she so madly adored. 
But the soldiers were ready for all such desperate 
attempts, and kept firm grip on the fetters, and 
when the cowled familiars of the Inquisition took 
over ward of them, and the doors closed, equal 
care was shown by these new guardians. 

“ By my faith,” said Rupert, “ you do us high 
honour, Senores, with all this heavy escort. Buc- 
caneers must be very lusty blades, or you Spaniards 
must be nervous by constitution. Why, Senores, it 
hardly stands to your dignity that it should take 
a round dozen of you to handle a couple of poor 
wretches that are chained at both wrist and leg.” 

But the echoes of the cold stone passages gave 
the only answer to his words. The cowled, soul- 
less familiars uttered no word of a sound. 

The sad procession wound down steps of 
stone, into a long row of dungeons smelling of 
earth, and of these there seemed an inordinate 
quantity, burrowed out from amongst the very 
roots of the city. In most was a dank, cold silence, 
but two emitted groans from some part of their 
black recesses, and from one the faint glow of a 
fire shone out into the alley, and with it came the 
smell of grilling flesh. But by no word or sound 
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did the familiars show that they appreciated these 
things. They pressed on their way with noiseless 
tread, and held on to their prisoners with an iron 
clutch. They were most daunting gaolers. 

The prisoners were flung together into one 
dungeon, and the door closed with soft heaviness 
on their heels. The place was black as the grave, 
and smelt too like a grave of new-turned earth. 

The secretary lay on the damp floor where she 
had pitched, a prey to the worst despair. But 
the Prince undauntedly began to make explora- 
tion, treading with caution to avoid pitfalls which 
are common in these places, and not resting till 
with his hands he had traced out the whole of the 
walls and the floor. But at last he too flung him- 
self on the ground. “ We’re built in all ways by 
cemented stone,” said he, “ so we need not risk 
our dignity by trying to break gaol. There’s 
nothing against which we can grind these brace- 
lets from our wrists and shanks, or we’ll contrive 
to make a fight of it somehow and at least die 
like gentlemen. So we must e’en be philosophers. 
Master Laughan, and take what comes.” 

“ That woeful mermaiden — - — ” said the secre- 
tary. 

“ Pish ! you fool. I tell you there was no mer- 
maiden. It’s the mere fortune of war, and it’s 
my one consolation that they can do their ugliest 
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on me and yet they’ll not learn my name. It’ll 
be a sharp time, lad, for both of us when they 
begin their devilish torturings, but I know you’re 
as staunch as myself, and I thank you in advance 
for carrying out your service to me faithfully to 
the end.” — And with that he turned on his side 
and promptly went off into heavy sleep. 

To the poor secretary no wink of sleep would 
bring relief. Death or torture she could have 
faced bravely ; but the thought that her sex must 
be discovered drove her well-nigh crazy. F or con- 
sider what it meant : Rupert would learn for the 
first time that she was indeed a maid, and he 
would die sickened at her shamelessness in follow- 
ing him, and she would die beside him, knowing 
that after all that had been endured, she had at 
the very last lost his esteem and affection. 

Wearily the hours dragged on, and how many 
they were cannot be told here, as there was no 
means of reckoning them. But at last the door 
opened and again those noiseless familiars entered, 
bearing lights. The secretary, poor soul, at- 
tempted a jest by way of carrying a brave front. 
“ We think little enough of your inn, Landlord, 
so far,” she gibed. “ See to it that you improve 
the service from now on, or our recommendation 
will bring you little further custom.” 

But they answered by no word, and as the 
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cowls hid all of their faces, there was no way of 
seeing how they took it. Once more with iron 
grip these silent men took the prisoners in charge, 
five familiars to each, and led them out along the 
passageways. 

There was little enough of dignity about the 
judgment chamber of the Inquisition when it was 
arrived at. It was just a bare room, furnished 
meanly with a bench, a table and a curtain. And 
in the middle of the room the prisoners were 
drawn up and stood with the familiars, waiting. 
From behind the curtain from time to time there 
came the faint rustle of movement, and, in little 
gusts, the smell of burning charcoal and heated 
iron. 

There is a certain intolerableness about waiting 
like this when one expects the worst indignities 
that human ingenuity can put upon one ; though 
that doubtless is part of the calculated cruelty on 
which this accursed Inquisition coldly prides it- 
self. But Prince Rupert, like the gallant gentle- 
man that he was, had a power of mind that rose 
above the pinch of the moment. An idea had 
come to his mind during the night for an im- 
provement in that process of mezzotint engraving 
in which he was so interested, and calmly and 
scientifically, with his accustomed clear phrases 
he commenced to discuss it with the secretary. 
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There was no mention in his speech of the perils 
which threatened them, no quiver of fear or an- 
noyance lest his invention should be left incom- 
plete by those who became his heirs. But in 
that gristly judgment chamber he spoke with as 
much ease and interest in his subject as though 
he had been seated giving audience to his artistic 
friends at The Hague. 

But the five familiars who held their clutch on 
him, and the other five who held the secretary, 
never for one instant relaxed their muscles, neither 
did they show by any movement or word that 
they were conscious that a word had been spoken. 
They were uncomfortable creatures. 

At last, however, the Inquisitors themselves en- 
tered, one, a young man, black-avised and sturdy, 
and two elders whose peaked beards were grey 
and venerable. A monk in russet brown sneaked 
in at their heels. 

The Inquisitors seated themselves at the bench 
before the table. The monk stood apart with 
hands folded over his crucifix and head bent. His 
lips mumbled as he repeated his office. The 
younger man took the centre of the bench, and 
commenced the Inquisition. He spent little time 
in beating about the bush. “It is reported to 
me,” he said, “ that you two are heretics.” 

“ If the definition implies that we are earnest 
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members of the Reformed Church,” said Rupert 
with a courtly bow, “ I accept it, Senor, both for 
myself and my companion.” 

“ So,” said the Inquisitor, “ you choose to 
beard us to our faces ? Father,” he said to the 
monk, “ offer them your holy symbol. Perhaps 
the devil speaks only with their voices, and with 
their lips and hearts they may give another answer.” 

The monk stepped up to the prisoners, holding 
his crucifix to be kissed, but each in turn shook a 
determined head. “ Neither by word nor sign do 
I become apostate,” said Rupert civilly, and the 
secretary with an effort made her voice firm and 
repeated his words. 

The monk’s eyes gleamed, and he stood back 
to his place. The dark Inquisitor frowned. “ You 
must know where you are, and you must know 
well what will be the result of this obstinacy ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Prince calmly, “you will next 
' prove that you are brutes and the sons of brutes 
by putting us to the torture. We shall accept 
what we cannot avoid, but we shall not turn our 
religion. I should think shame of myself, Senor, 
if I accepted a faith which was sullied by the ad- 
herence of bloody-minded men like yourself.” 

The dark Inquisitor flushed till his face was al- 
most black. “ You shall regret that," he snarled. 
“ I will look on and give directions whilst every 
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muscle of your body is made to quiver with 
agony/’ 

“ Senor ,” said the Prince with a bow, “ you show 
that you have every talent developed to the full 
which could be of use to a coward and a butcher.” 

The dark man leaped to his feet and beat the 
table a blow with his fist. For the moment he 
was inarticulate with rage. But the two older 
men who sat on the bench had respect for the 
dignity of their office, and they leaned forward, 
and in whispers did what they could to pacify 
him. He had a struggle with his passion, and 
looked as though he could have struck either 
of them for their interference; the monk also 
came forward, significantly raising his crucifix, as 
though to show that they were assembled there 
for the purposes of their Church alone; and pres- 
ently with an angry scowl he sank back again on 
to the bench, and nodded impatient assent to the 
whispers. 

But if ever the thirst for a cruel vengeance 
showed in a man’s face it shone from the dark In- 
quisitor’s then. 

He nodded his head at the prisoners. “ Pres- 
ently,” he said, and looked towards the curtain, 
which defaced one side of the room, with an eye 
that was ravenous in its hunger. 

“ It would be affectation to misunderstand you, 
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Senor ,” said Rupert in his grand manner. “ Pres- 
ently you will torture me as few men have been 
tortured before, just to appease your private spite 
— you that dare not meet me face to face with a 
sword in your fingers. Y our Church should be 
proud of so doughty a champion, though in God’s 
truth I fear you are forgetting this minute that 
there is such a thing as a Church.” 

The Inquisitor winced as though he had been 
struck, and the dark flush died from his face. He 
let his eyes droop to the table before him, and 
kept them there sunk in thought. His face worked 
with the violence of his feelings. The judgment 
chamber was steeped in an intolerable silence. 

Twice the older men who sat beside him on the 
bench brought their grey beards to his ear, and 
whispered. But impatiently he waved them aside. 
The monk in the russet gown watched him nar- 
rowly as though he could read the tumult of his 
thoughts, and at last, as though to lead them in 
the path he would wish, kissed his crucifix and 
reverently placed it on the table beneath the In- 
quisitor’s twitching face. 

The man sprung back as though it had stung 
him, and his face still worked in silence. But at 
last he spoke. “ You are right, father. And you 
have saved me from a deadly sin. I am not fitted 
to be an Inquisitor, and after to-day I resign my 
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office. But for now I am still here, and justice 
remains to be done, and the honour of the holy 
Church vindicated. Prisoners,” he cried, turning 
to the two before him, “ you shall not be put to 
the question after our usual methods. From your 
own lips I will judge you and give sentence. 
Again, I ask, Are you heretics? ” 

Prince Rupert shrugged his shoulders. “ Senor," 
he said, “you are somewhat wearisome. I have 
answered that question once already in the affirm- 
ative. We both happen to be gentlemen ; if you 
had been one also, you would have known that 
our honour would forbid us to make change so 
suddenly.” 

The dark Inquisitor bit his lip. It was clear 
that he had quite a mind to flare out afresh. But 
with a violent effort he controlled himself. The 
two older men leaned towards him, with evident 
intention of lending their advice. But impatiently 
he waved them aside and turned a livid face on 
the prisoners. 

“Be it so,” he said. “You shall be judged on 
that confession. The personal insult avails noth- 
ing here either in mitigation or addition to your 
sentences. Your contumacy is proved beyond 
doubt, and this Holy Office casts you forthwith 
from its tender care.” 

“So that it rids me of your society, Senor," said 
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Rupert, “ I care not what others of your devilish 
compatriots you hand me over to.” 

“You will be transferred from our keeping to 
the secular arm, and on the afternoon of this very 
day you will take part in an act of faith already 
arranged for three other obstinate heretics. You 
who hold them, remove the prisoners. And,” he 
shrieked, thrusting himself in an ecstasy of passion 
half across the table, “ if they offer to speak, beat 
in their faces.” • 

Two of the familiars stepped back, each with a 
heavy iron bar uplifted in his hands, and under 
this persuasion the prisoners kept silence. Then 
the men in charge turned them round and marched 
them out of the judgment chamber. 

Formally they were handed over to armed 
guards in another part of the building, and these 
put on over their clothing, gabardines of coarse 
canvas, named San Benito robes, which were 
painted grotesquely with flames flickering upwards, 
and devils in black and red fully equipped with 
hoof and horn. So the victims were decked ready 
for the sacrifice. 

Nor was the sacrifice to be kept long in wait- 
ing, and the secretary stoutened her heart and 
thanked God that this glorious Prince whom she 
served was great enough to offer himself as a 
martyr for his faith, and that she would have the 
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privilege alone of all those that had followed him 
of being with him to the last, and sharing his end. 
The thoughts of pain and indignity were gone ; if 
her sex were discovered during the burning, at 
least it would be when it was too late to snatch 
her from death ; and so to the last she would avoid 
shame from the eyes of this great patron whom 
she so truly loved. 

The doors opened, and the troop marched out 
with the prisoners in charge, three other poor 
wretches with joints dislocated by torturings also 
hobbling along by their side. The streets 
hummed with people. The windows were gay 
with sight-seers. And presently, when they came to 
the plaza, where five stakes sprouted up each from 
its pyre of faggots, there were stands built so that 
no citizen might miss the spectacle of the day. 
It may be thought that the present historian 
exaggerates concerning this : but on her honour, 
these bloody-minded Spaniards look upon an Act 
of Faith, (as they term the burning of those who 
refuse the idolatrous Faith of Rome) as we at 
home in England look upon an innocent bull- 
baiting or a dog-fight. 

“ Keep a bright face, my Stephen,” whispered 
the Prince as they were marched along. “ It 
would grieve me if these curs had the satisfaction 
of thinking that they had cowed us.” 
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“ I could smile,” said the secretary, “ when I 
think of the pleasure that mermaiden will feel at 
having been so clever with her prophecy.” 

“Pooh!” said Rupert, “you and your mer- 
maiden ! I’ll never believe there was one, and 
that's my dying conviction. What think you of 
my diplomacy, Stephen, with that black-avised 
Inquisitor? If I hadn't maddened that man into 
losing his temper, we'd have been writhing in 
their filthy torture-chamber this minute. How- 
ever, lad, enough of this sullying talk. Let us 
turn to that genteeler matter that occupied us 
before.” — And with that he spoke once more upon 
the elaboration of that process of mezzotint en- 
graving in which during politer days he had taken 
so clever and abiding an interest. 

In due order the five prisoners were marched 
out into the plaza and there under the burning 
midday sunshine were fastened by chains to the 
stakes which stood out from the piles of faggots. 
The audience ceased to chatter ; the Inquisitors 
and the other dignitaries of the city came up 
and took their places on a high draped dais in due 
order of precedence ; and all was ready for the 
torchmen to set light to the pyres. But at the 
last moment one of the three other prisoners, 
ashen-white, screamed out, “ I recant ! I recant ! ” 
and immediately a monk went to him and re- 
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ceived his last confession and pronounced absolu- 
tion. More time was occupied whilst this wretch 
received the reward of his apostasy, for as is well 
known, all those of the condemned, that in words 
embrace the Roman faith before it is yet too 
late, are privileged to enjoy strangulation before 
that they are burnt. The which operation of 
course occupies time. 

But at last this wretch was announced to be 
dead, and indeed hung very loosely in his chains 
in advertisement of his decease, and the supreme 
moment arrived. The torchbearers advanced 
with flame that flickered pale and dizzily under 
the sunlight, and the poor secretary, who intended 
to devote these last moments to commending her 
soul to the Most High, could think of nothing 
but that disastrous mermaiden who had caused all 
this anguish and disaster. But Prince Rupert 
was ruffled neither in words nor confession. 
“ Into Thy hands, O Lord God,” he said, “ I 
commend my spirit, with a full acknowledgment 
of my sins, which be many, and a humble remind- 
er that I have at all times endeavoured to do my 
duty. O Lord receive my spirit into Thine own 
place, and punish bitterly these Spaniards that are 
Thine enemies. Amen.” — With which prayer his 
devotions ended, and he returned again to the 
grave discussion of those improvements in mezzo- 
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tint. The secretary does not see that a better proof 
can be given of this glorious man’s greatness of 
mind. What other creature on earth could bring 
his attention to such talk when so horrid a death 
immediately threatened him ? 

The torchmen were actually putting their flames 
against the tar with which part of these pyres is 
daubed, when the interruption came which saved 
the prisoners’ lives for the time being. A horse- 
man clattered into the plaza on a half-foundered 
stallion, crying that the auto da fe should stop. 
The black-avised Inquisitor in a passion leaped to 
his feet and shouted that what was ordered should 
be gone through with. But the torchmen, halting 
between two authorities, plainly dawdled with 
their work, and the newcomer reined in his stag- 
gering horse and threw up an hand for silence. 

“ Hear me,” he cried, “ and then say if I was 
wrong in interrupting. A parcel of buccaneers 
under Wick and Watkin (whose accursed names 
you well know) are coming against this city 
directly. They took me prisoner and set me free 
to come here and deliver to you their impudent 
will. They ask no ransom, being confident of 
their own power of taking what they want, but 
they hear that you have some of their number as 
prisoners, and through me they give fair warning 
that if harm comes to them, they on their part 
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will bum every prisoner of the Spaniards that 
they take, regardless of sex or age. And,” con- 
cluded the messenger simply, “ they will do it. 
They are men that will stick at nothing, once 
they have passed their word.” 

A riot of voices filled the plaza. It seemed 
there were two parties in this city. The Inquisi- 
tors were determined not to be robbed of their 
prey, and these were backed up by the fanatics 
amongst the populace, and by those reckless, cruel 
few who did not wish to be baulked of a spectacle. 
And ranged against these were the women and 
the more responsible citizens, who feared the 
buccaneers horribly, distrusted the defences, and 
dreaded that the threatened burning was very 
near to their own greasy skins as a retaliation. 
Weapons were drawn, and it seemed as though 
there would be civil war. 

But once more the man on the horse directed 
the doings of his fellow-citizens. Again he threw 
up his hands frantically beckoning, and again with 
some trouble he obtained a hearing. “ The cap- 
tain of the port bid me say,” he shouted, “ that if 
he could get his galleys manned, he would go out 
and tackle these buccaneers forthwith. But at 
present disease has been busy on the row-bank, 
and he has few slaves to man the oars. It seems 
to me, Senores, that you have some recruits yon- 
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der chained up against those stakes ? Why waste 
them ? And if they are killed by their friends in 
the ordinary course of action, why the fault lies 
outside this city, and we get the ordinary treat- 
ment of war, whatever betides.” 

Again the riot of words roared through the 
plaza. But it was clear that the balance of the 
sides was altered. The proposal of the man on 
the horse carried weight ; the Inquisitors and their 
fanatics were hopelessly outnumbered and out- 
voted ; and presently the torchmen stamped out 
the flames, and men came up, and set about un- 
linking the chains which held the prisoners to the 
stakes. 

Oh God ! what a revulsion that respite caused 
to one ! The secretary was well-nigh fainting 
with gratitude when they unchained her. Life, 
dear life still was left. Only a slavery in the 
galleys, lay before them to be endured, only the 
lash, and the baking sun, and the heart-breaking 
oar for a sentence after all ! It seemed in com- 
parison to those fearful flames which had been so 
near, to be the gift of some delicious dream. 

But Prince Rupert viewed the change in a dif- 
ferent light. He saw only the dreadful indignities 
to which he was condemned, and his pride gave 
him more torture than the flames could have of- 
fered if he had been scorched and burnt to cin- 
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ders at that horrid stake. His face blackened with 
rage and his hands clenched and gripped convul- 
sively, “Almost/' he muttered, “ I am beginning 
to give credence to your mermaiden, Master 
Laughan, The mere fortune of war, unassisted, 
could scarce have brought me as low as this. 
The galleys for me ! And sent there by Span- 
iards ! ” 

The secretary's heart ached with a new pain as 
she heard him. “ God help the man," thought 
she, “ that's chained to Rupert Palatine ! ” 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE GALLEY 

In all history there have been few more lament- 
able sights than that of the great and glorious 
Prince Rupert toiling as a common slave on the 
row-bank of that Spanish galley. It is true that 
the Spaniards knew nothing of his rank and posi- 
tion, though their doltishness is proved by their 
not surmising it from his grand manner and his 
carriage. But the fact remains that they never 
so much as guessed at his quality, even when the 
Holy Office condemned him to the flames as a 
heretic, and it was his firm command to Stephen 
Laughan, his secretary and companion in misfor- 
tune, that the incognito should be strictly pre- 
served. 

“ They take me for an English buccaneer,” he 
said, “ and I am content with it. I’d liefer be 
conscience-free as a slave, than Governor of all 
the Spanish Colonies on the Main and have to 
kow-tow to their crafty priests. Moreover, Ste- 
phen lad, when I throw back on to the oar-loom. 
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I’m minded that they’ve left us the use of our limbs, 
and that’s more than might have been. They’re 
clever devils with their torturings, and I’d rather 
work through life sound as a galley-slave, than sit 
crippled even in a palace.” 

So it will be seen that even in this terrible ad- 
versity — and on all hands it will be admitted that 
the galleys is one of the worst of fates — the 
Prince carried a high spirit : indeed the secretary 
would not be sure that he did not find some en- 
tertainment in the adventure. 

The hurry of going on board had been great. 
Wick and his buccaneers had appeared off the 
port in two ships with brooms at their mastheads 
to show that they had cleared the seas, and empty 
sacks at their yard-arms to hint that they were 
bent on plunder. Wick it seems had caught a 
boat load of Spaniards, and had sent them ashore 
packed with saucy messages which filled the Cap- 
tain of the Port with rage and fright in equal por- 
tions. If Wick had sailed in when he first came 
up, he would have found the town of La Vela 
(which is the port of Coro City) practically unde- 
fended. But the Spaniards, after their idolatrous 
fashion thanked many saints that the buccaneers 
wasted much time in bombast and cautious recoxf- 
noitring, and sent for troops from Coro with which 
they manned La Vela ramparts and batteries, 
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and which they also set on the four galleys which 
rolled at their moorings in the harbour. 

For the motive power of these galleys, slaves 
of all descriptions were pressed into service and 
chained to the benches. N ot one in six of these 
wretches had been to sea before, and the odd five 
were smitten with seasickness before they had 
barely settled to their work. But the whips of 
the boatswains who walked up and down the cen- 
tre gang-plank were a fine restorative to the feebled 
minded, and, as the event showed, the slaves were 
quicker to get over their malady than were the 
soldiers who partook of no such harsh medicine, 
and who were put on board to form the fighting 
element. 

The horrors of that first night at sea are well- 
nigh unspeakable. Wick’s ships had drawn off 
late in the afternoon, and the galleys, so soon as 
they were manned, put to sea in inglorious pur- 
suit. As a commencement, the slaves had been 
chained by ankle-cuffs to traverse-bars which run 
beneath the seat just in the order in which they 
chanced to come aboard, and as a consequence, 
though one oar here and there might be passably 
handled, the great majority were strained at by 
wretches who knew no trace of rower’s craft, and 
had little stomach just then to learn it. The 
Spaniards, according to their brutal fashion. 
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thought to teach skill by the sheer lustiness of their 
whippings ; but these gave little real education, 
and presently when the galley began to swing to 
the choppy swells of the Caribbean outside La 
Vela’s protection, the confusion ended in first one, 
then another, and then others of the sweeps losing 
a blade, till she bade fair to be completely un- 
rigged if they kept her without change of arrange- 
ment. 

In the midst of this devil’s confusion, with the 
night come down black about their ears and whis- 
tling with wind, and the few lanterns showing a 
very broken and threatening sea, Prince Rupert, 
with his whimsical mood, must needs set up a 
rollicking cavalier’s song, to which the secretary 
(with more of loyalty than prudence) lent her 
more slender tones for a chorus. Three verses 
rolled out over the charging swells with as full a 
lilt and gusto as though they had been sung over 
the wine-cups in merry England, and some half- 
dozen others of the galley slaves picked up the 
rhythm. u To hell with the rebels and God save 
the King 1 ” they sang, and presently the whips of 
the boatswains began to crack viciously on the 
backs of the singers. 

But the chief boatswain stopped when he came 
to Rupert, and stood with whip uplifted. There 
was something in the Prince’s face at the thought 
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of this last indignity that would have daunted any 
creature living. “ My man/’ he said, in a terrible 
voice, “ if you touch me with that thong, I will 
kill you ! ” 

“ Pah ! ” said the fellow, “ you are chained ! ” 

“ Happily for many on this galley. But desper- 
ate men have desperate strength. I tell you freely 
that if you thong me I’ll break any irons you have 
in the ship like pack thread, and I’ll tear the life 
from your throat with my teeth. Be not a fool, 
boatswain. You see me here doing all the work 
that is put on to this oar. Moreover, as you may 
see from the swirl of the water, and the buckling 
of the wood, it is an oar that’s being shrewdly 
driven. I mislike the labour heartily enough, but, 
being a slave, it’s my pride to be a good slave, and 
it seems to me I’ve earned promotion already. I 
should be captain of this oar instead of being set 
on as the middle slave of the five who man it.” 

“You shall be shifted when the watch is 
changed," said the boatswain, looking at him 
curiously. “ But I’ll give you a double set of 
irons as an extra present. You are too free with 
your threats and schemes, my man, for a healthy 
slave.” 

“I am as I am made,” said Rupert. “ No man 
can change his nature too suddenly. But being 
on this galley, I’ve her welfare at heart like your- 
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self ; as I tell you, even a slave can take pride in 
his work. And let me say to you, Senor boat- 
swain, you’ve your rowers wastefully arranged. 
Your best men are next the rowlocks, or at a cleat 
in the middle of the loom, ay, or anywhere but 
where they should be, and that’s at the oars’ 
inner ends, next the gangway, where they could 
put government over the stroke. As a conse- 
quence there’s no evenness. Your timekeeper 
with his gavel might be beating stroke for the 
seafowl for all the regularity he’s causing. And 
so, although each slave may be working his 
utmost, no two are getting their weight on it 
together, and as a consequence the slaves are being 
strained and tired out, and the galley gathers no 
weigh. I speak as a seaman, Senor boatswain, and 
I tell you plain that if you don’t alter the dispo- 
sition of your slaves, it’s a doubt if we weather the 
night. You can note for yourself that the breeze 
is hardening down and the sea’s worsening.” 

The boatswain observed that others of the 
slaves were forgetting their misery in giving ear 
to Rupert’s tirade, and he pulled himself together. 
“ Silence there,” he shouted. “ Hold your saucy 
tongue, slave, or you’ll be whipped yet.” But 
what had been said went deeply home to him, for 
he began looking keenly amongst the benches to 
see which of the slaves put most skill into the 
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dreadful toil, and when the gavel stopped beating, 
and the oars were pulled in and their ends tucked 
under the central gangway, so that the blades 
reared up clear of the waves, he went aft to the 
coach and held a close conversation with the cap- 
tain of the soldiers. 

Presently there was a resorting of posts. A 
gang of the slaves was told off to the pumps, for 
the galley shipped more seas than was healthy for 
her digestion, and these were chained there lest 
they might cheat the Spaniards of their useful- 
ness by jumping overboard. Then there was 
more unchaining, as those whom the boatswain 
had marked for watermanship were unlinked from 
where they chanced to be, and set each to the 
inner end of a sweep to govern its strokes. The 
secretary, to her great surprise (having indeed 
only a maid’s strength to throw into this dreadful 
labour), was one of those honoured by promotion, 
and Rupert, who sat on a row bank two behind 
her across the gangway, gaily cried out his con- 
gratulations. 

It seemed that no circumstances could damp 
the Prince during this adventure : indeed one 
might almost say that his gaiety was unnatural. 
For presently when food was served round — wine 
of the sourest, sodden bread, and stinking dried 
fish that they call baccalhao — he not only ate his 
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own portion with gusto, but took up also those of 
the seasick wretches on the bench beside him, and 
added these scraps also to his meal. “There’s 
work to be done for you and me, Master 
Laughan,” he cried cheerily, “ and we need victual 
within our ribs to keep us lusty. Show me none 
of your daintiness here, Stephen. Eat soundly, 
keep up a good courage and a sturdy arm, and I 
promise you shall dine off sweeter victual when 
the time comes as your reward.” 

The boatswain, who was still busy making the 
exchanges, heard his speech, and understood it, 
although the words were English. “ Now you 
talker,” said he threateningly, “ have a care, or 
you’ll earn something more besides those double 
irons I’ve given you already.” 

“ Why, Senory said Rupert, “ I was but antic- 
ipating your kindness and your gratitude. There 
are slaves and slaves. Surely if we show our- 
selves to be your best and most valuable slaves, 
you will give us some small concessions and re- 
wards in return when it comes to the dieting ? ” 

“Your tongue is too long,” said the boatswain 
sourly, “ and besides, I don’t believe that is what 
you meant, you Englishman.” 

“ Well,” said Rupert, “ you might call me worse 
names that don’t belong to me than Englishman.” 

The boatswain scowled and turned away to his 
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work, and the slaves tried to get what rest they 
could where they sat. The deck beneath their 
feet was covered with unspeakable filth, and even 
if they had the inclination to lie down upon it, 
there was no opportunity. Each slave was 
chained by the ankles to the traverse-bar (or 
“ horse,” as it was named) which ran beneath the 
bench in front, and chained also by wrist-shackles 
to the cleats on the oar loom. But with the oar- 
blade a-cock, and the loom drawn in and its end 
tucked under the gangway, one could snatch rest 
sitting, with the weary head pillowed on the arms 
and the oar loom. 

But there was a short enough spell of sleep 
allowed them. The galley fell off into the trough 
when she had no weigh on her, and with the 
roll the Spanish soldiers’ stomachs reeled within 
them. So once more the timekeeper sat down to 
his table and began monotonously to beat with 
the gavel, and once more the oars were dipped 
and swung. The rowers might go on till they 
burst their souls, so that these doughty warriors 
were eased. But this time there was a better 
performance. The captain of each oar — those, 
that is, who sat at the inner ends — were men of 
experience, slaves many of them of long stand- 
ing in the galleys, or men brought up to sea- 
faring. 
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“ Mine’s the hardest driving oar in the ship,” 
cried Rupert with strange exultation. 

“ And mine’s not the worst,” the secretary cried 
back to him, falling in with her patron’s mood. 

Two others voices chimed in, both English. 

“ Silly braggarts, do you think you’re doing all 
the work in the galley ? ” cried one. 

“ Foils,” grumbled another. “Why tewmore 
than ye need ? There’s note t’addle by it.” 

“ Arnidieu," swore Rupert, “I should know 
you who spoke then.” 

“ 'Appen,” said the man, who was at the oar 
nearest the poop, “ I’ve met a sight o’ folk i’ my 
time.” 

“But you should remember one whom you 
chose to be your matelot, your camerade on the 
seas, who was to go a-buccaneering afloat whilst 
you bucanned meat in Hispaniola. Your voice, 
sir, tells me that you are Master Simpson.” 

“Aye, I’m Simpson. And so you’re ” 

“ Hush, sir, please. It is my vanity, sir, to keep 
my name hid whilst I am in this position. But 
it grieves me to see you in similar plight.” 

But here speech was cut off. Once more the 
boatswain came down on to the gang-plank, boil- 
ing with anger at all this talk in defiance of dis- 
cipline, and cutting right and left with his whip 
on the shoulders of the slaves. Simpson came in 
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for a share, and cursed him lustily for the gift, 
but the Prince he affected not to have caught. 
Truly it would have taken a braver man than a 
galley’s boatswain to flog Rupert Palatine. 

Nothing but constant thonging with that whip 
kept most of the slaves at their work. The gal- 
ley laboured heavily in the sea, rolling her out- 
rigged thole-pins under at every lurch, and sea- 
sickness groaned from all her benches. The reek 
of her poisoned the gale. The groans from her 
might have alarmed heaven. And if a ship of the 
buccaneers had appeared then, her military man- 
ning would have surrendered through sheer 
misery. 

But as it was she rode out the night unmo- 
lested, and when morning broke, wild and grey, 
there were Wick’s ships tossing on a far horizon. 

Now beating has its limits, and even the arm 
of a Spanish boatswain may grow weary after a 
long night of unbroken flogging. Moreover the 
other galleys had both dropped astern, and lay 
without weigh with their oars a-cock. So once 
more the timekeeper gave the three sharp blows 
with the gavel which meant a halt, and the slaves 
thankfully drew in the oars, and thrust the looms 
underneath the gangway. A ration was served 
out, but for the most part they were too bone- 
weary to eat, and dropped incontinently off into 
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slumber. The Prince, however, mastered his meal 
as before, and the secretary, mindful of his order, 
made shift to do the same, though indeed her 
hands were so raw with the rub of the oar, that 
each morsel was seasoned with her own blood. 

For three hours the rest endured, and the sun 
got up and beat heavily on all the galley held, and 
then once more the timekeeper beat with his 
gavel. The other galleys came up and formed 
into line, sawing over the swells. The whole 
fleet set off together. They were going out to 
the attack. 

A galley’s bulwarks are high, and a slave can 
see nothing except for swift glances that flash past 
through the oar ports ; but a slave’s ears are cor- 
respondingly sharpened, and from orders shouted 
by the officers, and from chance scraps of talk, 
those on the row-benches gain some general idea 
of what is going on. 

By degrees they rose the hulls of Wick’s ships 
into view, and found that they were hove-to under 
canvas. They still carried brooms at their mast- 
heads, and the insulting sacks at their yard arms, 
and further, as if to show their vast contempt for 
the force which had come out against them, their 
crews were at the wash-tub, and the rigging was 
ensigned with strings of fluttering garments hung 
out to dry. The Spanish officers gritted their 
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teeth with rage at the impertinence, and the boat- 
swain was bidden to whip up. more speed out of 
the slaves. 

But it seemed that these buccaneers could do 
other things besides wash their underwear. For 
presently when we got within range, down went 
the strings of fluttering garments, and to each 
man's hand came up his long-barrelled buccaneer- 
ing piece, with which he fired with diligence and 
precision. There was no volley firing and there 
were no wasted bullets. Each buccaneer picked 
his mark, loosed off, and reloaded. They did not 
man their own big artilleiy, but they gave their 
entire attention to the crews of swaying seasick 
soldiers that tried to fight the galleys’ heavy guns, 
and they trundled them over almost as fast as they 
could be replaced. And meanwhile they got 
their own ships under weigh, trimming sail so that 
they preserved an unaltered distance from the 
galleys. They did not attack, and when the 
Spaniards at all slackened the engagement, a part 
of them put down their buccaneering pieces and 
went back to the washtubs. It was a most exas- 
perating battle, and the officers on the Prince’s 
galley were almost beside themselves with morti- 
fication. 

The buccaneers shot with a fine accuracy, as 
has been said, but at sea there are always bullets 
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that go astray, and of these the wretched slaves 
that were chained to the row banks came in for 
their share. Some were ricochet shots : some 
found entrance by the oar ports ; but when one 
is wounded, it is but small consolation to know 
that the hurt was intended for another. .A bullet 
struck between the two hands of Prince Rupert 
himself, splintering the wood of the oar. A slave 
that sat next to the secretary was shot through 
the temple, falling forward over their loom, 
and the rowing was much impeded before the 
poor wretch could be unchained, and his body 
thrown over to the sharks. Altogether there 
were twelve of the slaves killed or disabled, but it 
was some comfort to them to know that no less 
than thirty of their masters were put outside the 
combat. 

The Spaniards raged at this treatment, but 
they could not alter it, neither could they come 
to close quarters with the ships of the buccaneers, 
and in the end the galleys were allowed once 
more to drift, and the slaves to rest and regain 
strength for whatever next might be demanded of 
them. Twice again during that day did they try 
to force close action, but the only result was loss 
to themselves, and in the end when night once 
more swept down upon the sea, the Spaniards on 
the galley, what between sea nausea, tiredness, 
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and despondency, lay in a state that did little 
credit to their manhood. 

Now it is ill work making slaves from men of 
the calibre of Prince Rupert, because they weigh 
at its exact value all that’s going on, and, resent- 
ing their chains very bitterly, are sure to take 
the first chance of being rid of them. Rupert 
summed up the situation of the soldiers with much 
nicety. He summed up also the feelings of the 
galley’s mariners. 

It is the custom in the Spanish sea service to 
keep the two businesses of sailing the ship and 
fighting her coldly apart. The soldier esteems 
himself far too great a person to touch anything 
more ungenteel than his weapons. The mariner 
is looked upon as an inferior creature, fit only to 
handle ropes, and the tarry things of shipboard, a 
proper subject to be oppressed at all times, and 
beaten when he does not please. On our galley 
there were but few mariners, for she did little work 
with her sails ; but what there were got treatment 
but slenderly better than that dealt out to the 
slaves ; and though this was the custom of their 
service, and they had nothing better to look for- 
ward to, the Prince with his shrewd wisdom gave 
full value to the matter, and when night once 
more wrapped the galley in gloom, he put a plan 
that he had formed into brisk action. 
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One of these sailormen who had undergone 
more ill-usage than the rest, and had been anointed 
with more than his share of blows, was passing 
dejectedly along the gangway, and presently lay 
down where he was to sleep. There was nothing 
uncommon about this, for the Spaniards deny 
their mariners the right to go below into the 
cabins, and force them to harbour under the 
weather on the open deck, having an idea that 
this treatment improves their wakefulness. 

To this poor fellow, then, who already had rebel- 
lion simmering in his heart, Rupert spoke in a 
whisper, and his clever words soon sapped the 
wretch’s loyalty. “Why should he toil like a 
slave that was a free man himself, and no one whit, 
worse than his masters ? Why should he put up 
with blows that were not earned ? Why should 
he be satisfied with a dog’s wage and a hog’s 
treatment, when he might make a fortune for a 
move, and live soft ever after? ” 

The Prince was persuasive enough, and the 
fellow was openly willing. “ Show me a chance,” 
said he, “ and you don’t find me staying as I am 
much longer.” 

“ Then the thing is simple,” said Rupert, “ and 
the less time it’s put off the better. The key to 
your fortune is the key of our shackles. You get 
me that, and I will guarantee execution of the rest.” 
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44 I have only your word for it.” 

44 1 can offer you a better certificate. Regard 
my position and my need/’ 

44 Ay,” said the sailor, 44 there’s no questioning 
that. But is there to be a general killing on this 
galley, once you slaves get loose ? My own mates 
are men I like, and it would grieve me to see 
them hurt. They have suffered from the soldiers 
equally with me.” 

44 There shall be as few killed as I can help. I 
need all alive for my purposes. And as for your 
mates, a?nigo r if they will only bear a hand to 
help us, the thing will be done more simply. But 
help or stand aside non-interferent, I swear to you 
that no sailor on this galley shall be hurt unless he 
sides in with the soldiers.” 

44 They’ll not do that last. But I could not say 
they’ll join with you till they see you’ve strong 
chance of getting the upper hand.” 

44 1 ask no better. Let them wait till the game 
is well started, and then join in with the winning 
side. So hand me the keys.” 

44 Nay,” said the sailor, 44 you will have to get 
those for yourself also ; but I’ll go so far as to 
tell you where they are, and that’s in the boat- 
swain’s pocket. I’ll give you this help, though,” 
said he, and moved across to the other side of the 
gangway, and coiled up in sleep there. 
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For the moment Rupert thought the man had 
been mocking him ; but then he saw that the 
gangway was narrow, that the boatswain traversed 
it every hour on his official watch, and that the 
sleeping sailor at the further side would cause 
him to walk near the other edge, and so within 
hand-grips of the slaves who wanted the keys. So 
the Prince sat on his bench well satisfied, and the 
men near him, who had heard what had been said, 
waited in silence to get their share of any benefits 
which might befall. There is no reason to ask 
the slaves on a galley if they will join an insurrec- 
tion. That the chance for such a rising may 
come, let its risks be what they may, is the one 
hourly prayer of their terrible lives. 

The time lingered on with a slowness that was 
incredible. The slaves in the secret rustled on 
their uneasy benches and winced as the chains 
galled them. But still the boatswain came not. 
It seemed as though the hour for his promenade 
was twice passed over. 

Rupert muttered a jest, that if he came not 
soon, we should be forced to report him to his 
superiors for dereliction of duty. 

But presently through the gloom these des- 
perate men saw one step from the coach on to the 
gangway and step towards them. Their muscles 
grew hardened for the spring, their nerves strung 
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for fierce fighting. And then, lo! here was a 
deputy sent to do the formal round, whilst the 
boatswain himself lay sleeping. 

So there was the tedious vigil to be endured a 
second time. But galley slaves can be patient 
over a disappointment like this, so that there is 
shrewd prospect of their vengeance coming if only 
it is waited for long enough. And in due time 
the boatswain himself came out of the coach, 
yawning and stretching, and making his way leis- 
urely along the centre of the gangplank. 

It was plain that his eyes were heavy with 
drowsiness, and he saw little. Indeed he was 
within an ace of the sailor who lay on the gang- 
way sleeping (or pretending to sleep), and only 
swerved just in time to prevent stumbling over 
him. He stepped to the edge of the gangway, 
cursing softly, and the chain on Rupert’s wrist 
that fettered it to the oar gave just sufficient play 
for the man’s undoing. The Prince grasped his 
ankle and plucked it smartly from beneath him. 
The boatswain fell down headlong among the 
slaves — the slaves whom his whip had so cruelly 
tortured — and under their vicious handling his 
natural cries were stifled before they were born. 
The keys were ripped from his pouch, and passed 
down the row of benches, and callous, blistered 
fingers trembled as they fitted them into the 
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locks of the shackles. The sweat of. anxiety 
poured from the slaves during those minutes as 
they fumbled. 

A voice rang out through the rustling night tha,t 
called for the boatswain. There was no reply. 
Again the voice called, and this time it was an- 
swered by a laugh. Prince Rupert, once more a 
free man, stepped up on to the gangway. The sec- 
retary followed him. They made their way aft 
to the coach where the officers of the soldiers 
lived, and other shadowy figures, first by ones 
and twos, then in mobs, began to move on at their 
heels. There were no cries, there was no shout- 
ing; but the very silence of these ill-used slaves 
made their onset all the more dreadful. The 
officers and the soldiers welled out like angiy 
bees from an upturned hive to meet them. 

Both Rupert and the secretary were happy 
enough to filch swords from soldiers that 
were barely awake, and with hands once more 
gripped on their accustomed tools, were able to 
make pretty play. But the great mob of slaves 
that came on at their heels found no such genteel 
weapons ; contented themselves with stanchions, 
belaying-pins, balustrading, or anything which 
offered itself to the first sight ; or else raged hor- 
ribly with bare teeth and talons, as though they 
h«d been wild beasts unaccustomed to more 
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human warfare. There was no display of fencing 
skill. Their one manoeuvre was to rush in to 
hand-grips and commence a deadly wrestle* 

There was no doubt about the slaves’ ferocity. 
Numbers of them were killed, but even in their 
death-writhings they generally managed to pull 
their man down overboard with them. Their 
numbers and their rush were unconquerable. 
And, besides, the Spaniards were still nauseated 
with the defeat of the afternoon and with sea- 
sickness. 

As more of the slaves got loose from their 
shackles the battle degenerated into mere slaugh- 
ter. The wretches were men no longer; they 
were wild beasts mad with the lust for blood. 
They had forgotten the meaning of the word 
“ quarter ” ; and when here and there one of the 
soldiers threw down his arms, crying that he sur- 
rendered, they simply ran in and finished him, 
with laughter at his foolishness. 

But it was no part of Rupert’s plan to let cap- 
ture and punishment degenerate into massacre. 
That there were men on the galleys who had 
been buccaneers before being taken as prisoners 
by the Spaniards, has been mentioned already. 
And it appears there were others. It was the 
pockmarked Yorkshireman, Simpson, who told of 
them. 
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This man Simpson came up to Rupert when 
he and the secretary were defending against some 
of the maddened slaves a handful of soldiers who 
had surrendered. “ What d’ye bother yer head 
about yon carrion for, young feller? ” said Simp- 
son. “They’re nobbut Jack-Spaniards, and 
they’re far better ower t’ side an’ into t’ watter.” 

“ Why,” said Rupert, “ I was thinking of them 
as substitutes for ourselves on the row bank. 
Someone must man the oars, one supposes, and 
I’ve no special ambition to go back to the work 
again myself.” 

“ Nor me. I’ve been making t’ beggars pay 
pretty dear this last few minutes for the wark 
they’ve had out o’ me on this galley. But tha’rt 
right, young feller, there must be no more killing. 
It’s a food’s trick cutting off yer nose to spite yer 
face.” 

“Help Master Laughan and me to hold off 
these savages then.” 

“ Right,” said Simpson, and began in his great 
bull’s voice to call out names. “ J obson ! Hugh ! 
Drapeau ! Makepeace ! Lebreton ! ” he shouted 
for, and then named others, and presently these 
men worked their way up through the rabble of 
the Spanish slaves. With the Prince and the 
secretary they made a line across Jthe poop, be- 
ginning at the rudder head, and then -with word 
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and blows with the flat drove the maddened 
Spanish slaves forward away from their killing, and 
passed all living unarmed soldiers they met with 
behind them. 

Presently these slaves began sullenly to listen 
to reason, and though they were far from seeing 
the justice by which a small knot of men, who 
shortly before had been slaves equally with them- 
selves should set up a command, they understood 
that these few who drove them had once been 
buccaneers, and so they resigned themselves to 
their superiority. So quickly order was restored ; 
the dead were put over the side, the soldier-pris- 
oners were clapped into the vacant chains and 
bidden acquire the mystery of oarsmanship ; and 
the sailors of the galley who had stayed non-in- 
terferent and unmolested, returned to their accus- 
tomed duties without being especially bidden. 
They were rather poor-spirited creatures, these 
same Spanish sailormen. 

It remained to elect a captain and a course, and 
this was done with small argument. The York- 
shireman Simpson took upon himself to make 
nomination. “ Bretheren,” he said, “ and scum, 
just listen here, all o’ you. This ’ere young feller, 
that’s planned this rising is a Prince, an’ ’e’s my 
matelot. I therefore propose ’im as Captain. If 
there’s any beggar as ’as any objections, let ’im 
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just step here an* 111 cut 'is throat. — No one's 
onything to say to that? Well, young feller, 
tha'rt elected Captain, pleasant an' unanimous, an' 
we all serve under you according to the rules of 
the Bretheren of the Coast/' 

“ Gentlemen,” said Rupert, “ I thank you for 
the honour, and will endeavour to deserve it. I 
believe, according to the Rules, my first duty is to 
call a council of all hands, and I do that herewith. 
But before there is time used up in speech-making, 
I should like to point out that we may be called 
upon for further action presently. There has 
been noise enough made on this galley to scare 
heaven, and I do not see very well how her con- 
sorts can have avoided taking the alarm. Pres- 
ently one supposes they’ll come up to see what 
the uproar’s about, and we should be able to give 
them their answer in due form.” 

“ Let them come,” said Simpson, “ we’ll give 
them all the fighting they’ve any stomachs for.” 

“But to what profit, Master Simpson? We 
shall simply kill a parcel of soldiers whose trade it 
is to be killed, and the Spaniards ashore will only 
shrug their shoulders, and say the poor fellows 
have merely received what they were hired for. 
Now my grievance is more against those said 
Spaniards ashore, and moreover, I am remember- 
ing always that I came out to these seas to gather 
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revenues for my master the King, who now keeps 
his court at The Hague.” 

“Kings is note to me,” said Simpson with a 
frown, “ an’ I’ll bet they’re no more to onybody 
on this galley, unless they’re a fancy of Master 
Laughan’s.” 

Rupert laughed. “ Well,” he said, “ we’re far 
from England now, and I won’t pick a quarrel with 
you over your disloyalty, Master Simpson. To 
begin with, we’ve other matters on hand. And to 
go on with, I’ve an opinion that we agree shrewdly 
over the other point of my argument. Y ou’ll have 
as little distaste for plunder as anyone, eh ? ” 
Simpson smacked the Prince’s shoulder. 
“ Tha’st hit it theer i’ once, young feller.” 

“ Your approval overwhelms me. Now here’s 
my plan. We’ll give these other galleys the slip, 
and be off back to La Vela as fast as the oars can 
drive us. They’ll know this galley there as their 
own, and will let her into the harbour unques- 
tioned ” 

“ By gum,” shouted Simpson, “ I see t’ plan. 
Let’s away wi' us, an’ we’ll talk it through as we 
go. We shall loss a fight wi’ these ’ere other 
galleys, but we shall have all we want in La Vela 
harbour before we’ve got our pickings there an' 
are off again. That carrack against the mole has 
the plate in her of half a season’s gathering.” 
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It took little formality to get the galley once 
more into motion. The whips of the late boat- 
swain and his mates were picked up by ready 
hands, and any stubbornness which at first the 
new slaves chose to show was soon flogged out of 
them. There were not enough soldiers remaining 
alive after the vessel was taken to full man the 
oars, and perforce some of those who sat on the 
benches before had to return to them. But these 
freedmen pulled at oars apart, and soon there 
sprang up a rivalry between them and the boat- 
swain who drove the new-made slaves — the which 
was bad for the slaves. 

Quickly the galley got into her stride again, 
swerving in a wide circle under the helm, and then 
heading back for the Main. The Spaniards had 
not lit her great poop lanterns that night for fear 
lest Wick should play some buccaneers’ sur- 
prise game under cover of the dark ; and unlit 
they remained after she was captured ; and 
if the other consorting galleys came to hunt for 
her, they never arrived, and there’s an end to 
them. 

One other talk Captain Prince Rupert had with 
his crew before they came up 'with their new 
work. “ I tell you plain, gentlemen,” he said, 
“ that I am out in these seas of the New World 
to make what monies I can add to my King’s 
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revenues, but at the same time one’s own private 
honour must be attended to first. Now I want 
an agreement from all hands as to where the 
profits of this venture belong. For myself and 
Master Laughan here, we were of the company 
of Captain Wick and Captain Watkin, and were 
put ashore (so it was said) to forward their plans 
for sacking the City of Coro. It is a marvel, for 
which I thank God heartily, that we stand here 
alive and free to-day, and as those two bucca- 
neer commanders must have known to what hor- 
rible fates and dangers they sent us, I take it 
they wrote us off their strength as dead the mo- 
ment we left the ship. So I hereby dissociate 
Master Laughan and myself from their venture, 
and proclaim ourselves, so far as they are con- 
cerned, to be gentlemen at large. Remains for 
myself a contract I once made in Hispaniola with 
Master Simpson.” 

“Nay, young feller,” said Simpson, “that’s off 
by my own unavoidable act. We agreed that 
you were to be my matelot at sea, sharing equally 
all you addled, and I was to be your camerade 
ashore, with a business of hunting the wild cattle 
of Hispaniola and bucaning the meat, selling it 
in Tortuga, and sharing with you the gains. But 
I must needs be gowk enough to get caught by 
the Spaniards, and so, as I say, the bargain’s off. 
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So we’re all here on our own bottoms, and all 
that’s needed is to settle the share list.” 

The debate about this was simple. Rupert, as 
Captain, was to have fourteen shares. Simpson 
was appointed Quartermaster with eight shares, 
Drapeau, a Frenchman, was made gunner with 
four shares. The other French and English buc- 
caneers, including the secretary (who to her mor- 
tification was offered no official position) were 
apportioned two shares apiece, and the Spaniards, 
who had been their fellow-slaves, were each given 
one share. These last were for making some 
disagreement; but it was soon pointed out to 
them that the French and English as a rule gave 
Spaniards nothing, and that if there was much 
fuss about the matter, they would adhere to their 
usual habit. The which suggestion calmed these 
greedy gentlemen down wonderfully, and so all 
within the galley was peace and concord. 

Day came, and the galley found herself alone 
on a desolate sea. The coast of the Main was 
visible from the deck, the buildings of La Vela 
could be seen from the mastheads ; and so the 
oars were cocked and the day was set apart for a 
rest which all most sorely needed. 

“ There’s a bit of the Puritan about thee, young 
feller,” said the Yorkshireman to the Prince, and 
Rupert laughed and said that Master Simpson 
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was the first to guess it. “ But I know what you 
mean,” he added. u I'm suggesting sleep and not 
debauch, and although you can barely keep your 
eyes open, you’re resenting the innovation. But 
let me call to your notice that this is a dry ship. 
I’ve had her searched for liquor and there’s barely 
a cask, and that’s only of sour, thin wine ; and so 
we’ve to be sober for the strongest of all possible 
reasons.” 

At that the buccaneers laughed and gave in, 
and after a watch had been set, all in the galley 
addressed themselves to sleep. They lay about, 
some below, some on deck, some in the shade, 
some in the sunshine, and the slaves of course 
rested on the oars to which they were chained ; 
and sounder sleep this side of death it would have 
been impossible to find. Indeed, one may say 
that all on the galley were thoroughly worn out 
with what they had gone through, and that much 
more wakefulness would have had the dreadful 
effect that want of sleep produces, and sent many 
of them into insanity. 

But night came at last, dropping on the sea 
with its accustomed tropical suddenness, and with 
night the galley woke. The timekeeper gave a 
preliminary beat with his gavel, and the oar- 
blades splashed down into the sea ; he gave two 
more beats in warning, and then set off, marking 
16 
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a steady stroke, and the oars followed him with 
all the accuracy of which they were able ; and 
presently the galley was in full course, heading 
back for La Vela. On the poop stood Prince 
Rupert explaining patiently in English, and again 
in French, and still again in the Spanish tongue, 
every small detail of what was to be done in the 
harbour, and apportioning to each his especial 
work. Wick’s ships were demonstrating opposite 
this port to lure down the greatest possible num- 
ber of troops away from the defence of Coro, so 
that the capital might be as feeble as possible 
against Watkin’s attack. Rupert’s was to be a 
sally in against desperate odds, and nothing but 
the most perfect method and order could bring it 
success. 

The very noisiness of the galley’s approach was 
its most efficient disguise. The timekeeper beat 
stolidly with his gavel, and after the manner of 
the Spaniards a drum and a trumpet made music 
on the head of the forecastle, doubtless causing 
many ashore to turn in their sleep and curse at 
being disturbed by so barbaric a formality. If 
the galley had tried to sneak in between the har- 
bour walls with oars muffled and all within her 
quiet, she would have been spied by the sentries, 
and they would have filled the place with suspi- 
cions and alarms. But from her arrogant nois- 
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iness none dreamed that she had changed owners, 
and the sentries patrolled their beats without 
giving her more than a glance. 

One of the new-made slaves did indeed more 
with bravery than prudence try to shout a warn- 
ing when they came within earshot of the forts, 
but the galley’s sailors were watching narrowly for 
an outbreak such as this, and scarcely had the 
fellow opened his mouth to shout, than a slash 
with a dagger silenced him for always : which ex- 
ample effectually schooled the others. Those 
sailors of the galley were not brave men, but they 
were very frightened, and that made them very 
efficient guardians for the slaves. 

The galley’s berth in La Vela harbour was 
alongside the arsenal, but orderliness in these 
Spanish ports is a thing little thought of, and 
when this particular vessel steered towards the 
fort which commanded it from the opposite side, 
she received no special attention. A low wharf 
gave her landing place, the oars sweeping above 
the pavements ; and the moment her side rasped 
against the stone, she vomited forth her people in 
a sudden rush. A great carrack lay beside the 
next wharf. 

Then and not before was the alarm made. A 
sentry squibbed off his arquebuse, the ball flying 
wide. A drum beat, followed by a rumble of 
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other drums. Lights kindled in the windows and 
embrasures. The clatter and shuffle of men arm- 
ing themselves hummed up into the night. But 
in three bodies the invaders had gone off under 
Rupert, and Simpson, and the secretary, at their 
fastest run, and the galley, in charge of the French 
gunner, put off again in obedience to her orders. 

The three shore parties had a simple duty. 
Each in its ranks had a parcel of men armed only 
with spike-nails and extemporised hammers, and 
it was the duty of the others to burst into the 
forts and shelter these men whilst they spiked the 
guns. Every moment the town and the garrison 
were waking round them : every moment that the 
work was incomplete it grew harder of execution. 

There was to be no lingering once the guns 
were spiked ; there was to be no staying to fight 
where it could be avoided. “ Keep the lives of 
your men if you can,” Rupert had said as a last 
command, “ or you will lose me half my profit and 
half my revenge.” 

For a rendezvous, all were to make for the 
carrack. 

Shouts and screams and oaths told when each 
party stormed the fort which it was bidden put out 
of action. There was some fire from small arms, 
but not much; most of that night’s work was 
done with cold steel and the hammer. Of the 
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progress and fortune of the other two parties, the 
secretary could see little; she was sufficiently 
occupied in leading her own. The men who were 
chosen to be under her had grumbled at first at 
having such a stripling set over them, and the 
poor creature had to look her fiercest at them for 
fear lest they should openly mutiny and appoint 
another leader on their own responsibility. But 
once they had clambered inside the fort appor- 
tioned to them, she summed up a courage brazen 
enough to suit the most reckless of them. The 
hammer men, being unarmed otherwise, were 
nervous and clumsy, and seemed a most tedious 
time over their employment. The garrison poured 
out against them like bees from an upturned hive. 
And when eight of the twelve guns were spiked, 
a cry rose that it was time to be going, if any were 
to escape back to the carrack with their skins. 
But Master Laughan with tongue and sword 
stopped the panic (and indeed fought very val- 
iantly for example), and a space was cleared round 
the remaining guns till the hammer men had 
stripped the tarpaulins from their breeches, and 
put them out of action. And then when indeed 
the work was over, and word was passed to make 
evacuation with all speed available, the secretary 
was the last to leap on the parapet and dropdown 
over the wall. 
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Missiles and some shot flew after them, but they 
had no means for reply and indeed had been 
strictly ordered by the Prince to use their heels ; 
and so dragging along their wounded, and leaving 
their dead, they raced on in a body through bye- 
streets and lanes, but always keeping in touch 
with the harbour-edge. Around them the town 
was ablaze with lights and fury, but in the hurry 
of their passage no man knew them exactly for 
what they were, and by the time any had guessed, 
they were out of shot and shout. It is useless to 
cry, “ The Buccaneers are on us ! The Bucca- 
neers!” when all the town is thrilling with the 
same alarm. 

But one deed the secretary did in La Vela 
which was outside Rupert’s instructions, and in- 
deed opposed to his strict command. There 
came down upon her band from one of the side 
streets a black-avised man mounted on horseback. 
She recognised him at once. He was the chief 
Iriquisitor for Coro of that truly horrid institution 
of Rome miscalled the Holy Office, and with his 
own vile lips he had sentenced both Rupert and 
the secretary to what they call an auto da fi, but 
which in vulgar terms is nothing more nor less 
than a burning to death at the stake. Only the 
guessing need of the galleys for rowing-slaves gave 
tlEem salvage from this, and for that they had to 
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thank Captain Wick’s activity, and not the Inqui- 
sitor’s will. In fact they were beholden to him 
for so little, that Master Laughan forthwith broke 
orders, bade her men surround the fellow, and 
drag him from his horse. The reins of his own 
bridle served to bind his hands, and when in his 
black rage he would have halted to argue, shrewd 
sword progues quickly made him keep station. 
“ Here is a nobleman for ransom,” the secretary 
said to her buccaneers, and they swore they would 
be cut to pieces sooner than let him escape 
them. 

With furious pantings they drove their way on 
through the streets, and at last came to that broad 
avenue, littered with barrels, cases, bales and other 
merchandise which heads round the inner bight 
of the harbour, and there they saw the stately car- 
rack which had been ordered as their rendezvous. 
Already she was the centre of a pretty fight. 
The Prince’s men and Simpson’s had boarded her 
some minutes before, and her own people were 
resisting with fury and desperation. But at the 
run Master Laughan’s came up, clambered over 
the great precipice of the stern, and so came upon 
the poop, which was the last hold of the Spaniards. 
Her people thus found themselves between two 
sets of swords and had no further stomach for fight- 
ing. Some jumped down on to the quay on one 
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side, some were forced over into the water on the 
other, and there was the great carrack in alien 
hands, and buccaneers with axes were cutting 
through her shore-fasts. But Master Laughan 
had one piece of merchandise to haul on board 
yet, and that was the black-avised man whom she 
gave orders to carry below, and set two of the freed 
slaves to guard. 

The galley, according to orders, backed up, 
passed a warp on board over her stern, and began 
to tow towards the harbour entrance, and all those 
who had any ship-knowledge on the carrack laid 
aloft to loose her canvas. From the dumb bat- 
teries the garrisons raged as they wrestled with 
their spiked artillery. And in the meanwhile a 
smattering harmless fire from arquebuses filled the 
night with flashings. 

Gradually as her courses were let drop and her 
topsails hoisted, the carrack gathered way, and 
presently she passed out between ^the harbour 
heads. Clouds slid away, and showed a moon 
sailing in the heavens. The noises died out in 
the town, and one could guess that its people 
were watching the two vessels which sailed out 
over the lighted sea. The carrack trimmed deep 
ili the water, and already expert valuers had been 
in the holds and reported her cargo of fabulous 
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“ Young feller/' said Simpson, “ or rather I 
should say Captain, it's my belief we've run off 
with their annual plateship. Tha’st set us up for 
life." 

“ I had two motives in visiting the place/' said 
Rupert, “ profit and revenge. You say we've done 
well with the first, and that is pleasant hearing. 
But I should have liked to see my way to making 
the second more marked. I've suffered some vile 
indignities in this neighbourhood." 

“Your Highness," put in the secretary, “ I've 
flatly disobeyed your orders during this last half- 
hour." 

Rupert looked at Master Laughan queerly. 
“ Then I’ll lay to it you’ve got some good 
excuse." 

“ Why, yes, your Highness, my excuse is in one 
of the after cabins under a steady guard." 

“ Fetch it up under the moonlight here." 

The black-avised Inquisitor was brought on 
deck. “You!” said Rupert, and set his lips 
tight. 

“ The tables appear to be turned,” said the fel- 
low boldly. “ I suppose you will use your power 
now and torture me.” 

“ That is not my way,” said Rupert. “ But I 
am apt to return kind for kind, and I have in 
memory that you condemned me to the flames, 
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and that it was not your fault I did not suffer in 
them.” 

“ I regretted then and regret still you were not 
burnt. I took you for a heretic, and it seems you 
are a pirate also.” 

“ It seems to me that I am Rupert Palatine, and 
acting very naturally. My man, next time you 
gather victims for your bloody Inquisition, see 
that you do not fly at too high game. If you were 
a gentleman, I would set you free with a ransom. 
But I see you are a common fellow, and need a 
ruder lesson. Put down your helm, he ordered 
to the steersman, and to the sail-trimmers he 
said, “ Lay her to.” And then he gave further 
commands which pleased all hands mightily. The 
galley was brought alongside and set thoroughly 
on fire, and the black-avised Inquisitor was put 
down on to her decks with his wrists once more 
set free. The warps were cast off and the carrack 
once more got under weigh. Rupert hailed the 
inquisitor from the poop. 

“You will find the keys of the slaves’ shackles 
on their proper nail inside the coach, and you may 
set your rowers adrift as soon as you please. 
Then I would counsel you to make for the har- 
bour, which you can do with ease before the fire 
'scorches you very deeply. But remember from 
this night’s work that fire burns, that men who 
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have had you in their power could still set you free 
again unharmed, and be generous to the next poor 
wretches that come within the grip of your In- 
quisition.” 

The black-avised man took off his hat and 
bowed. “ I shall pray nightly to heaven, Setior, 
that I may meet you once again,” said he, and 
then turned to get the keys of the rowers’ 
shackles. 

“ I’d like to bet tha’ that tha’st trouble with 
yon dark chap yet,” said Simpson thoughtfully. 
“It’s alius best to scrag these Jack-Spaniards 
whilst there’s t' chance.” 

“ My dear Master Simpson, one must always re- 
member that there’s such a thing as chivalry left 
even in these seas of the New World.” 

“ I know note about chivalry, young feller, but 
I’m thinking that ’appen we’ve some of yon beg- 
gar’s brass in this vessil we’re running off with, 
an’ that’s what makes ’im mad. I tell tha’, Cap- 
tain, it’s brass i’ the end that makes all the wars 
and the fighting in this New World, just the same 
as it is i’t’ Old. There’s men gives it other 
names ; some says they fights for religion, and 
some for drink; but reckon it out right to t’ 
bottom, and tha’ll find it’s t’ brass an’ note 
else.” 

“ You’re a philosopher, it seems, amongst your 
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other attractions,” said Rupert, smiling. “ But at 
present we must give these nicer matters holiday.. 
Here we are, with a fat ship, and the business of 
carrying her away in safety ; and I want very 
much to do that without giving toll to either 
Captain Wick or Captain Watkin. Let them go 
in and sack Coro, as arranged ; these Spanish 
towns are the proper banks for the buccaneers to 
draw upon. There’s plenty of pickings left for 
them. But for myself, I’m mightily anxious to 
carry away without further debate what I’ve so 
honestly and hardly earned.” 

They watched the galley furiously rowed to- 
wards the harbour with red flags of flames trailing 
from her stern ; they saw the black dots which 
represented her people scramble over the side ; 
and presently they laughed as they saw flames 
sprout from other shipping in the harbour which 
blazing matter from the galley had set alight. And 
they felt a very pleasant glow of satisfaction as 
they watched. From then onwards, until two days 
were passed, all the brain in the carrack was em- 
ployed till she was clear of possible danger, and 
not until then did Rupert formally thank the 
secretary for capturing the black-avised Inquis- 
itor. 

“ If I had not settled my score with that man,” 
said Rupert, “ I could not have slept easy. But 
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as it is, I think the adventure has very satisfacto- 
rily ended. My lad, when the time comes, I will 
commend you very highly to his Majesty the 
King at The Hague.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE REGAINING OF THE FLEET 

Now during all these weary adventurous weeks 
in which he had been wandering about the Car- 
ibbean, more like a humble knight-errant of old 
than a modern prince of birth, Rupert had never 
forgotten that he had pawned the King’s fleet to 
that detestable person, Monsieur D’Ogeron, the 
Governor of Tortuga. On what employ it had 
been used, no rumour had reached him. But the 
period for which it had been pawned was near to 
run out, and Rupert was anxious to resume com- 
mand on the first day it was due to be surren- 
dered to him. 

The voyage back from Coro in the newly cap- 
tured carrack could not be direct for many 
reasons. In the first place there was plunder 
from his other ventures to be collected, and this, 
after the buccaneer fashion, Rupert had buried in 
spots known to himself alone, and in the second 
place, in the hurry of cutting out the carrack 
from La Vela harbour, no one had troubled to 
notice that she was not victualled. They had 
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been keen enough to note the treasure and the 
rich merchandise which trimmed her so desirably 
low in the water, but it was not found that she 
lacked the necessary vulgar details of grain and 
dried meat, of wood and water, till she was well 
at sea, and these were not to be had for the mere 
asking. Consequently the crew were well-nigh 
starving before it was found possible to put into 
a river which supplied fish for an immediate meal, 
and offered savannahs on which the hunters shot 
deer meat to take them further. 

But even this supply did not provision them 
for long, and they were forced to run across to 
Hispaniola, come into touch with the French and 
English hunters there, and buy from them buc- 
aned cows’ flesh in the usual way. There is 
a routine about these matters, and when it is 
departed from one soon finds that the routine has 
its reason for being. 

It will be seen that here were all the makings 
of a voyage which would be prosperous, if some- 
what slow ; but it must be owned that all was not 
peace and easiness. The Spaniards on board 
were the root of the unpleasantness. They held 
that they had worked equally with the others in 
gathering the plunder. The French and English 
held that they were duly-admitted members of 
the Brotherhood of the Coast, and therefore of 
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superior clay to any Spaniard ; and, moreover, 
•when it came to the distribution of the plunder, 
they attended armed to the teeth and certainly 
took the lion’s share. They said at the time that 
the Spaniards might feel grateful that they were 
given so much as a flavour ; and on that day, 
being overawed by weapons, these Spaniards ac- 
cepted what was left for them with at least an 
outward show of civility. But it seems they still 
carried rage and discontent in their hearts, which 
indeed is the custom of their disgusting nation, 
and from then onwards were forever making a 
great plot or cabal. 

In number these Spaniards might well be vain- 
glorious, seeing that there were one hundred and 
forty of them, to some twenty-seven all told of 
the buccaneers, and in fierceness they were above 
the ordinary. They were criminals all of them, 
condemned to the galleys by their own country- 
men, who found them intolerable at home, and 
had it not been that their liberation was useful at 
the time to Prince Rupert, one is free to confess 
that the galleys was their proper place, as they 
were unfitted for any other rank in society. 
However, there they were on the carrack, pos- 
sessors of some considerable store of plunder, 
and very wishful to seize more and to have a say 
in their final destination. 
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Once indeed a deputation came aft to put for- 
ward their views. 

What was to be the carrack’s destination ? 

“ Tortuga/’ said Rupert, civilly. 

They appeared to hear the name with conster- 
nation. 

“ But, Senor said their spokesman, “ that is 
the metropolis of the buccaneers.” 

“To me,” said Rupert, “Tortuga is my ren-i 
dezvous with my own fleet.” 

“ We bow to your esteemed convenience, Senor. 
But what chance shall we have there ? Wc shall 
be lambs in a wolf-fold. They will rob us cer- 
tainly ; if we escape out of the plage with our 
lives, we shall be fortunate. Surely as we 

have borne much of the burden of the fighting, 
we are entitled to some say in future schemes.” 

“As duly elected Captain, all decision in these 
matters appears to rest with me. But I do not 
wish to make my command unpalatable, and if 
what is arranged, and what indeed suits the 
French and English of this crew very pleasantly, 
goes against your sentiments, I am willing to come 
to a composition with you. Once in Tortuga, I 
personally and Master Laughan here rejoin my 
fleet; Master Simpson and the buccaneers go 
ashore, according to their convivial custom, for a 
merry time amongst the wine-shops and the ladies 
*7 
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of Tortuga, and possibly for a turn at the dice box 
with Monsieur D’Ogeron up at the castle ; and 
the carrack will remain for sale. I believe prices 
for ships rule easy in Tortuga, as there is some- 
what of a glut of them on the market, and the 
titles to them are obscure. Here, then, is your 
chance : you are men of capital ; hand back into 
the store the plunder that has been shared out to 

t pu, and the carrack is yours after she had carried 
p for our voyage/’ 

At this proposition, the Spaniards appeared to 
get very angry, and indeed were for making some 
foolish demonstration if they had not been incon- 
tinently djigen away forward. But the bucca- 
neers, wh^^.ve a more nice appreciation for wit, 
laughed heartily, and swore that Rupert was a 
prince of good fellows. But at the same time 
they did not take the Spaniards too much on trust, 
and in fact wore their weapons and their wake- 
fulness with great diligence. 

Had there been liquor on board it is a sure thing 
that the buccaneers would have drunk themselves 
silly, and the Spaniards, who are too feeble-stom- 
ached for an orgie, would not have failed to use 
their soberness to bring about a massacre. But, 
as has been said, the carrack was a dry ship ; she 
was carried off with neither wine nor rum in her 
store ; and to this alone may her safety be cred- 
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ited. Indeed so especially keen were these 
thirsty buccaneers to arrive at Tortuga and com- 
mence their debauch, that they employed extra 
watchfulness to make sure no impediment came in 
their way, and by this means alone discovered 
the hateful plot which the Spaniards were hatch- 
ing against them. 

There was amongst the Spaniards it seems an 
apothecary, who had earned a certain ill-omened- 
fame. The city which he polluted by his resi- 
dence contained husbands who wished to be rid 
of their wives, and wives who had tired of their 
husbands. The apothecary supplied the means ; 
indeed it was the wretch’s boast that he had plied 
this horrid trade of poisoner for ten whole years 
with immunity, and then got found out only by 
jealousy of a business rival. Indeed so large was 
his circle of patrons, and so strong his power, that 
even at his trial he was used leniently and spared 
the torture, lest he might tell too much, and in 
the end was condemned only to the galleys, when 
he should most justly have been slowly burned. 

So when a plot was formed against the buc- 
caneers, here on the carrack was a task in his old 
trade ready to the apothecary’s hand, and that 
was no less than to kill outright by poison all 
who were not Spaniards. It seems there was a 
parcel of herbs and roots and snake’s teeth 
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amongst the cargo suited for his purpose, and he 
got hold of these, and set about making his 
tinctures and decoctions. Even then he might 
have succeeded, if he had done his work quick 
and sudden after the plot was made ; but it seems 
that there can be artists amongst poisoners as 
there are in other trades, and here was one that 
took a most dainty pride in his horrid craft. A 
crude, rasping poison would not suit him. He 
must needs purify and distil a dozen times over 
till he had made a death drug of the most ex- 
quisite fineness ; and his hundred and forty com- 
patriots who were all in the secret, sat round and 
watched and gloated over their coming triumph 
and vengeance. 

What made the deed one of such plain simplic- 
ity was the manner in which the two parties had 
separated themselves. From the very first day 
on board, the English and French buccaneers had 
taken the cabins that are set apart for officers and 
passengers under the half-deck and poop ; and 
the Spaniards did not presume to harbour any- 
where except in the forward castle, or the upper 
holds. There is a sea sumptuary law or etiquette 
about these dispositions that is very strict. More- 
over, gradually as the feeling between the two 
bodies became more strained, there was less and 
less intercourse between them. Indeed, by 
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Rupert's direction, the buccaneers posted con- 
stantly a couple of armed sentries on the break of 
the poop with a loaded culverin by each, trained 
so as to sweep the waist and the lower deck, and 
with lighted matches in tubs standing by their 
side. The sentries were changed with every 
watch, and the Spaniards knew quite well that 
they would fire on small occasion. And more- 
over, after nightfall, battle-lanterns were hung in 
the rigging, so that there should be no rushing 
the after deck under cover of darkness. 

The matter that gave the apothecary his open- 
ing was a sea custom of the buccaneers. Ashore 
these men are the most dextrous of cooks, often 
killing a cow especially so that her udder may pro- 
vide them with a delicate joint, and serving it 
with pimento and other sauces to lend it piquant 
flavour. In a word, on dry land they are gour- 
mands and glory in the fact. But at sea they 
are quite different ; they can live there on victual 
of the roughest ; and it is their conceit moreover 
to rate the office of cook as the lowest on ship- 
board. Either they make their prisoners do the 
work, or they carry a slave to dress their victual, 
or they are even content to swallow it raw sooner 
than grease their tarry fingers with either roast- 
ing-spit or boiler. On this captured carrack, then, 
as may be supposed, they pressed a couple of 
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bloody war. By gum, I’ll win yon potful of 
pieces, choose ’ow.” — With which he took him- 
self off up the mizzen rigging, and was lost in the 
blackness of the night overhead. 

It was clear that the man thought more of 
winning his paltry wager than of insuring the 
safety of his fellow-buccaneers, and the secretary 
smiled (but with tears in her eyes) as she thought 
of his crazy daring. But it seemed, when he 
came back afterwards to tell his tale, that Master 
Simpson had a shrewd notion of taking care of 
his own skin even when he so dangerously risked 
it. As has been said, the waist and the lower 
maindeck of the carrack was lit with battle lan- 
thorns, but these only accentuated the darkness 
which wrapped the rest of her. The Yorkshire- 
man, despite his size and weight, could climb with 
an ape’s handiness. He made his way up to the 
mizzen topmast head, keeping always in the 
shadow of the spars and canvas ; then like some 
uncouth crawling insect laid out along the stays, 
reaching first the main, and then the fore top 
mast head and finally slipping down the outer 
bolt-sprit stay, and crouched in the top of the 
mast there for a moment to recover breath. Be- 
low him, past the gammoning of the bolt-sprit, 
was the open-work of the ship’s beak, upheld by 
her figure-head, and in the high wall of the for- 
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ward castle beyond, the lamplight gleamed out 
warmly through the two open gun-ports. 

Quietly Master Simpson made his way down 
by the foot ropes, keeping most jealously to the 
shadows, and finally took up his post beneath 
one of these openings, settling himself comfort- 
ably so as to avoid unnecessary cramp. He 
would certainly have been killed a hundred times 
over if he had been caught there, but he stayed 
coolly on, listening to the chatter inside, hour 
after hour, and still hearing nothing of especial 
moment. It was terribly risky work. But as he 
explained afterwards he learned nothing of mo- 
ment and wasn’t inclined to give up hope of win- 
ning the bet till daylight came in and clearly 
routed him. He said he came from a country 
where they meant winning when they laid a 
wager, whatever it might cost to bring success. 

But at last he heard what suited him, and what 
indeed saved every life in the after part of the 
ship, and returning laboriously by the way he 
had come, high over the rigging, he dropped 
down to the poop deck at the exact spot he had 
left it. 

Master Laughan met him there, heavy-eyed 
for want of sleep, and soaked with the dew of 
night, and somewhat crabbedly inquired his 
news. The fellow had given her a good racking 
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of anxiety, and she did not wish to show it. But 
he laughed at her whimsically enough, and said 
his news would keep till breakfast time, and that 
for the present he was all yawns, and with that 
went below to his bed place. Which example 
the secretary in some annoyance followed forth- 
with. 

Sentries challenged and bells clanged, watches 
were relieved and the routine of the night went 
on in its rigid way, and at last the timekeeper in 
charge of the glass cried seven o’clock and bade 
all hands rouse and bit. The toilettes of ship- 
board are hasty, as all when on the unstable sea 
sleep in their clothes to be ready for the sudden 
alarms which are so frequent. Indeed it has been 
neatly expressed, that seamen like dogs give one 
good shake, and are awake and dressed. And so 
when the timekeeper gave his cry and turned his 
glass, almost before the sand had begun to run 
the other way, all of the carrack’s afterguard were 
turned out, and ready for their breakfasts. 

There is no delicate napery at sea, and on this 
carrack, then, there was not so much as a salt vat 
to decorate the table. To each man was a wooden 
platter and a leathern cup, fitting into cavities 
cut in the board to keep them in place against 
the vessel’s rolling, and the benches which served 
as seats were built into the solid fabric of the 
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deck. A savoury smell advertised the cook’s 
coming, and the ship’s company seated them- 
selves on the benches before the table, and each 
drew his knife and laid it before him in readiness. 
Then the cook came into the great cabin bearing 
the mess kid in his arms, a lean, dark-faced man 
with a notable squint. The rude men at the 
table sniffed appreciatively, and the cook, setting 
the mess-kid on the deck, took out his great ladle 
and began filling the platters one by one as they 
were handed to him, and then when all were 
loaded, the fellow that had been appointed chap- 
lain, rose to his feet, shut his eyes, and prepared 
to say the grace. 

But at this point Simpson slipped round to the 
door of the cabin and cried a loud “ Halt ! ” 
Many faces were turned upon him frowningly. 
They brooked ill, these buccaneers, any inter- 
ference with their religious exercises. But Simp- 
son was not the man to be quieted by a scowl. 

“ Captain,” said he, “ I’ll have to ask tha’ for 
yon half-pint o’ silver pieces.” 

“ It is yours, Master Simpson,” said the Prince 
politely, “ but I’d take it as courteous if you’d 
tell how you’ve earned it.” 

“ Simple enough,” said the Yorkshireman. “ I 
just ask you to force the cook to sample his own 
wares.” 
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“Why, we have a new cook to-day,” said 
Rupert, staring at the Spaniard who held the 
mess-kid. 

“True enough, 1 ” said Simpson, “and afore 
turning cook, he was galley-slave, and afore that 
he practised as apothecary. It sticks in my mind 
that to-day he’s mixed t’ two businesses together 
and given us some apothecary’s drugs in his cook’s 
stew. If he hasn’t, well, Captain, I may yet owe 
you the bet, but, if he has, I think you might pay 
up t’ brass.” 

“ Most certainly,” said Rupert, “ and I think 
the thing is easy proved, by watching the man 
eat a platter full of his own mess. “ Senor el 
Cocinero he said, dropping into the Spanish 
tongue, “ by its savoury smell to-day your cook- 
ing has surpassed even its previous excellence.” 

The cook gave a doubtful little bow. 

“ But there exists some doubt as to the whole- 
someness of the condiments wherewith you have 
flavoured it. The nearest vakant place at the 
table appears to be my own. May I beg of you 
to honour me by sitting in it and to show by 
your own appreciation how excellent is the mess 
you have brought for us.” 

The cook gripped tight on to his ladle and 
glared about him like a trapped wild animal. “ I 
am not hungry,” he said, “ and besides I am a 
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Catholic and could not eat after the meat has 
been blessed by your chaplain. But the food is 
quite wholesome.” 

“ I might point out to you that our honoured 
chaplain has not yet said the grace, nor will he 
till we know more about what is set before us.” 

“ I will not eat,” said the cook, and shivered 
violently. “ I tell you I have no appetite. I am 
not hungry.” 

“ My good man,” said Rupert, “ I stand in the 
position of king over this vessel, and my courteous 
invitation may be construed as a royal command. 
If you have no appetite, we must find you one.” 
He signed to those of the buccaneers who sat 
nearest at the table, and these, who began to 
realise how matters lay, were nothing loath to give 
the cook some rough handling. He was forced 
into the chair at the head of the board, and those 
who held him began sawing at his ears with their 
knives. For long enough he withstood the tor- 
ture, and sat there sullenly with the blood drip- 
ping on to his shoulders, and the buccaneers down 
the table, with the untouched platters still smok- 
ing before them, rested on their elbows and 
watched him. Prince Rupert, a man who was 
usually averse to these rude proceedings, looked 
on with a face that was hard and frowning, and 
except for the secretary, who felt herself pale as 
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she watched, there was not a trace of pity shown 
by anyone. 

Stoically this monster of a cook held out, prov- 
ing by his very stubbornness how complete was 
his guilt, but at length he began to recognise that 
the grim men who held him were not the sort that 
show undue leanings towards mercy. He had to 
choose between eating or being carved alive; and 
as a poisoner of long and loathly experience, the 
full horrors of his dish were well known to him. 
But the sharp, cold pain of the knives daunted 
him at last, and with a cry he stretched out his 
hand and began to scoop up the food in the 
platter before him, and to cram it into his mouth. 
He fed like a beast, the sooner to get it over, but 
those who watched him expressed neither disgust 
nor interest ; remained, in fact, immovable ; and his 
eyes roved over the board and glared at them 
horribly. 

At last the platter was cleaned, and he sat back 
in his chair with a face lividly white and beaded 
with perspiration. No one spoke ; all in the great 
cabin watched him with unwinking eyes. Pres- 
ently he reached out his hand for a mug of water, 
and gulped it down. His teeth chattered against 
the lip of the drinking vessel ; black rings grew 
round his eye-sockets. 

He lay back again in the chair, gripping hard 
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upon the arms, and closing his eyes tightly. He 
knew the symptoms which should arrive, and in 
imagination endured half their torments before 
they actually came to him. When one remem- 
bered how he would have dealt out similar anguish 
to all the French and English of the ship’s com- 
pany, one could not deny that he was rightly 
served. But being human, one perforce had to 
pity as one watched. 

But at last the pains began to grip him in real 
grinding earnest. He strained himself to that 
side and to this. He writhed like a wounded 
worm. He screamed aloud for someone in pity 
to kill him. But the mercy that he had dealt 
out to others was given him in full measure then. 
He was taken out through a door on to the main 
deck and laid there on a hatch, and the platters 
with the poisoned food were laid in a ring round 
him, and there he was left for his friends to deal 
with as they chose. And the exact manner of his 
wicked end, the present historian does not know. 

On the poop above, the matches smoked in 
their tubs and the sentries stood by the loaded 
culverins which commanded the main deck. In 
the great cabin below Prince Rupert was paying 
to Master Simpson the amount of his wager. 
Simpson spat on the last coin for luck before he 
pocketed it. 
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“ I’ll give tha’ a revenge,” he said. “ I’ll bet 
tha’ on ony thing that comes, nobbut just men- 
tion it.” 

“You’re too shrewd for me,” said Rupert 
laughing. “ But I’d like to bet you another small 
wager that our Spaniards give us no more trouble 
after to-day.” 

“Tha’rt bahnto be shut o’ t’ lot of them, eh? 
There’s an island close aboard, an’ tha’st a mind 
to set ’em all ashore to laak about as they please? 
That’s what we Bretheren of the Coast call ma- 
rooning, an’ it’s just what they deserve. They 
were all i’ t poisoning, an’ they all deserve what 
t’ druggist got, an’ worse. An’ when we’re shut 
o’ them, we’ll just tak’ their share o’ t’ brass an’ 
squander it under owd Skin-the-Pike’s nose in 
Tortuga along wi’ t’ rest.” 

“ H’m,” said Rupert, and appeared to consider. 
And then he sighed and said: “Well, Master 
Simpson, I suppose by the time money is carried 
across to The Hague that one piece will look so 
much like another that the King will not be able 
to distinguish between any of them. I am be- 
ginning to learn the lesson that it does not do to 
be too nice about small matters here in these 
seas of the New World.” 

“ Not when there’s Jack-Spaniards i’ question,” 
assented Simpson, and there the talk broke off, 
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and the Prince began making his dispositions for 
the capture of the carrack by the buccaneers. 

As it chanced the powder room was aft, and 
those in the forward portion of the ship could 
neither use great guns or small arms, and when 
other pieces were drawn up on the poop, and 
men stood beside them with smoking lintstocks 
all ready to fire, the Spaniards had no stomach 
for a rush, but incontinently surrendered. The 
prestige of the buccaneers was so great amongst 
these people, that it saved even the semblance of 
a skirmish. Prince Rupert cried his orders, and 
with their own hands they hove the carrack to, 
hoisted out the two boats which lay on the 
booms, and tumbled over one another in their 
anxiety to be in them and off to try their fortune 
on the island which lay close under their lee. 

As was natural, they had done their best to 
leave the ship ablaze behind them as a souvenir, 
but the buccaneers anticipated this, and went for- 
ward when the last of the wretches had gone, and 
had small trouble in extinguishing the flames. 
After which they let fly a shotted salvo from all 
the great guns after their common fashion, and 
once more trimmed sail, and got along their 
course. 

Again see the finger of fate. That very after- 
noon they came across a small pink out of Nora- 
18 
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bre de Dios, loaded with rum. They gave her 
freedom for being engaged in so desirable atrade, 
only exacting some dozen puncheons of the liquor 
as a ransom, and when the sun went down upon 
the sea, there was the carrack in charge of Prince 
Rupert and Master Laughan, as being the only 
two sober souls in all her company. The rest 
of the tipsy dogs were making night shiver with 
their shoutings, and their shootings, and their 
singings, and all the other insanities of debauch. 
And if the Spaniards had been on board, the 
silly fellows would have got drunk just the same. 

There is no trusting these buccaneers of the 
Spanish Main once they have got liquor to their 
hands, and that is the great reason why they are 
so unthrifty with their lives. Even a hard-witted 
fellow like Simpson the Yorkshireman could 
■ addle his brain on these occasions like the weak- 
est of them. 

Still with that happy-go-lucky navigation which 
is one of the features of the Carib Sea, the car- 
rack sailed on, missing the reefs and shallows, 
coming to no harm in the gales, and in time she 
came to the harbour of Tortuga, for which she 
aimed. The buccaneers stood to the guns, firing 
shot from them in joyous salvos, and caring not 
one iota where the said shot flew. The carrack 
fluttered with banners and ancients, and the castle, 
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and the squalid town by the water’s edge, and the 
shipping at anchor quickly hoisted flags in wel- 
come. There is no mistaking the manner of 
buccaneers returning well laden, and the harpies 
of Tortuga who live on such are not niggard in 
showing their joy that more ruffians have come 
in to be fleeced. Boats put out from the beach 
manned by vintners and tawdry hussies, each 
desirous of being first to catch a man, and on the 
castle of the Governor three trumpets and a 
drum made desirable music. 

There was a fleet of three ships anchored apart 
from the others in the harbour, and Rupert’s eye 
moistened as he looked upon them. They were 
the ships of His Majesty Charles II., which had 
come out to these seas with Rupert as Admiral 
to gain moneys for the upkeep of the Court at 
The Hague. They had been pawned to Monsieur 
D’Ogeron as a ransom for those distressed cava- 
liers that the accursed Cromwell had sold to the 
buccaneers. And here they were, out of their 
period of service, and ready once more to take 
on board their natural Admiral. 

“ Shall I round up the carrack amongst the 
fleet ? ” asked Master Laughan, who stood at the 
helm. “ It will be a joyful moment for our peo- 
ple when they know who’s returned to them." 

“ Let them keep their joy, then, for another 
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hour or so,” said Rupert, “ and do you carry on 
to an anchorage beyond. Seeing for how long a 
time we’ve been parted, it is only civil that first I 
should go up to the castle and pay my respects to 
Monsieur D’Ogeron. He and I have still an ac- 
count to settle before I leave this desirable 
harbour.” 

So the carrack was brought to an anchor, with 
her courses roughly brailed and topsails lowered. 
But there was no attempt at stowing the canvas 
tidily, as the buccaneers were too keen to get 
ashore for their organised debauch, and, indeed, 
were already too drunk to venture aloft and out 
upon the foot-ropes. So all went off in shore- 
boats to the beach, and Rupert took the secre- 
tary’s arm and turned to stroll up to the hill-top, 
where the castle crouched menacingly over the 
harbour. The women of the place tried hard with 
their loathly blandishments to detain them, but 
Prince Rupert was not the man to heed such 
tawdry Circes as these, though indeed he de- 
clined their invitation civilly, and even with a 
laughing word. So by degrees they walked up 
under the baking sunshine, and passed underneath 
the massive beam of the gateway, where the heads 
of Monsieur D’Ogeron’s most recent enemies 
grilled under an outrageous sun. 

The entrance yard was a mere rat-pit, a trap in 
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which the unfriendly could be shot down without 
a chaLnce of retaliation. The only entrance door 
was in the upper story, and the ladder which 
gave access to this was hauled up with a chain and 
a pulley. However, after an exacting parley with 
a sentinel. Monsieur D’Ogeron consented to 
give audience to his visitors, and, once inside, ex- 
tended to them his usual coarse amiability. “ Mon 
Prince ,” he cried, “ you have come back to claim 
your fleet within a week of the day on which it 
reverts to your command. If one may judge 
by your clothes, you’ve been seeing service. I 
trust that your outlay of courage has brought you 
a full financial return ? ” 

“ So — so,” said Rupert. 

“ Well, try my brew of sangoree. You’ll have 
found by now that this climate breeds a most 
delicious thirst.” 

“ I thank you, but I will not drink.” 

The Governor laughed pleasantly. u You still 
stick to your Old-World courtesies, I see. Now, 
tome, one drink’s as good as another, and I'd not 
refuse a man's invitation to swallow his sangoree, 
even if I were going to cut his throat next 
minute.” 

u I can believe it of you. You are a very nasty 
fellow, Monsieur.” 

The Governor of Tortuga shrugged his shoul- 
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ders and blew a long mouthful of tobacco smoke 
from his pipe. But he took no offence. “ You 
didn’t come up here to quarrel with me in words, 
I’ll be bound, mon Prince. Neither did you call 
with the intention of putting your sword through 
me, as you know well by this how cunningly I 
can defend myself, and how unpleasant it is for 
callers to annoy me. Your Highness is a man 
of observation. You’ll have noted the heads 
above the gateway ? ” 

“They are all new since I was here last. Your 
Excellency is right. I did not come to exchange 
courtesies, civil or otherwise. I came for busi- 
ness : in a word, I am here to receive an account 
of my fleet’s performance.” 

“ Oh, they served me passing well, thanks to my 
own officers who were on board to keep tally and 
give directions. They caught five ships on the 
sea, and skimmed one a nice fat town. They 
brought no women back with them, having some 
foolish scruple, which even my officers could not 
get over — indeed, come to think of it, their obedi- 
ence at times was none of the best — and, thirsty 
dogs that they were, they drank up all the wine 
they captured long before they sailed back into 
harbour here. But I'll not complain. They 
brought me a most appetising cargo of gold bars 
and plate." 
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“ Which should have gone to the King.” 

Monsieur D’Ogeron reached out for the smoul- 
dering lintstock which stood on the table, and re- 
lit his pipe. “ What, you still toy with that old 
fable of loyalty ? Well, I’ve accounted myself no 
small judge of men, but it’s a strange world, this. 
Why, by this, they’ll have forgotten you in 
Europe.” 

“ I flatter myself they’ll keep me longer in 
memory.” 

The Governor shook his head and his pipe. 
“ And your King will have written off your ships 
from his accounts as a speculation that’s failed. 
Now, if I were your Highness, I’d not surprise 
him. I’d keep those ships. And I’d found myself 
a pretty little kingdom out here, and be abso- 
lute, and not go home to be servant again to an 
unstable Stuart. Why, Prince, you’ve got all the 
materials for a kingdom ready and waiting : the 
men are in your own ships ; the women you can 
gather from any city of the Main you like to 
fetch them from, and there you are with the 
essentials complete. You choose your site, you 
build your town and fort, you catch your In- 
dians, or you import Guinea blacks for slaves, 
and for occupation and revenue you raid the 
Spanish, when indeed you are not enjoying 
domestic joys at home. And, let me tell you, 
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that domestic joys out here are not things to be 
valued lightly. They grow upon a man.” 

“ Sir,” said Rupert, “ have done. By now 
you might have known that such talk disgusts 
me. You appear to find enjoyment in living 
over that swinish village, which you miscall a 
town, on the beach yonder ; but other men are 
built different, and, for myself, it would make me 
sick.” 

Monsieur D’Ogeron remained unruffled. “ I 
see what you’re at,” he said with a wink. “ You 
want to make me lose my temper and consent 
to fight you. Why should I? For honour? I 
haven’t any. For chivalry ? I’ve forgotten what 
it is. To please your whim ? Why, there my 
own disinclination comes first. I haven’t a parti- 
cle of quarrel with you, mon Prince, and I really 
do not see how you can scratch one up, I’ve got 
the best of the bargain over the fleet, I’ve got 
the best of the bargain all through, and I quite 
see you’ve your sore. But I refuse to let you 
heal it by carving holes in me. — Here’s to your 
speedy mending,” said he, and swigged deeply 
at the sangoree. — “I do wish your Highness 
would drink. This abstinence is a slur on my 
hospitality.” 

Prince Rupert sat biting his nails in bitter 
anger. He knew well the dispositions of the 
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Governor of Tortuga’s audience-room from pre- 
vious humiliating experience. Behind one cur- 
tain stood a demi-bombarde, with a gunner and a 
lighted lintstock beside it, which could blow him 
to pieces at a word. Behind another curtain was 
another rogue, holding strings that governed 
those traps in the flooring which shot Monsieur 
D’Ogeron’s unwelcome visitors into the dun- 
geons beneath. And for aught the Prince knew, 
there might be other monkey pranks in readiness 
equally nasty. To be beaten by anyone was bad 
enough, but to be beaten by a creature of the 
low, dishonourable cunning of this Monsieur de 
Tortuga was past a gentleman’s endurance. And 
so Rupert bit his nails through helpless rage. 

The Governor lay back in his chair, watching 
the fumes from his tobacco pipe as they drifted 
towards the beams above, but withal keeping the 
tail of one eye warily upon the Prince, He was 
a man well-used to danger, and he plumed him- 
self that he knew where danger lay, and by fore- 
thought was amply secured against it. But he 
had all his mind for the Prince, and not so much 
as a thought for the secretary, and indeed openly 
sneered at the poor creature for her slim figure 
and (what he was pleased to term) mincing, 
finicking ways. Indeed, if the bare truth be 
told, it was as much resentment at this contempt- 
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uous neglect (and to show the brute that she 
could be as dangerous as any man) that the poor 
secretary made the move that cut the Gordian 
knot of the situation. For by a sudden leap 
she stood behind Monsieur D’Ogeron’s chair, 
pressing her [poniard down upon his left 
shoulder. 

She cried out that she would assuredly drive 
the weapon down into his heart if he moved, or 
if any of those who watched round the room so 
much as stirred, and of a truth would have mur- 
dered him there in sheer self-defence if he had 
disobeyed, though the mere thought of doing it 
turned her sick. 

Rupert, with his quick appreciation of events, 
sat himself suddenly on the table (knowing the 
instability of the floor), and the frowns on his 
face changed to merry laughter. “ Bravo, 
Stephen, lad,” cried he. “ Strike home if there’s 
any discourtesy shown you. And now, Monsieur 
D’Ogeron, our diplomacy has come down to a 
plane where you may find yourself more amen- 
able to reason.” 

The Governor smoked on unmoved. A cur- 
tain at one side of the room whisked across and 
showed a gunner, lighted match in hand, stand- 
ing over the touch-hole of his piece. Another 
curtain moved away, and there was the man who 
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commanded the strings of the traps of the floor, 
and behind him a dozen uncombed fellows, each 
with pistols and hanger. 

“ We seem at a deadlock,” said the Governor, 
with a wave of his pipe-stem. 

“ As for the lock, that’s to be proved, Mon- 
sieur,” said Master Laughan from behind him ; 
“ but as for being dead, why, there you will take 
precedence of all in this chamber when action be- 
gins.” And in emphasis she twisted the poniard 
so that it might prick the Governor’s shoulder 
through his clothing. 

The Governor reached slowly for his sangoree 
and drank it with an air. “ Mon Prince ,” he 
said, “ the needs of your gracious sovereign at 
The Hague really begin to touch my conscience. 
If so lowly a creature as myself might help with 
a mite, it would give me vast pleasure to be- 
come his banker to the extent of — well, I am in an 
open mood to-day — say anything up to ten thou- 
sand pieces-of-eight.” 

“ It is strange,” said Rupert, “ but our wishes 
seem to jump the same way. In fact you could 
not have made a more pleasing suggestion. Mon- 
sieur, except that you made one small tongue- 
slip in the figures. Surely the sum you had in 
mind was fifty thousand ? ” 

“ Y ou are quite right. I meant to have said 
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twenty thousand, though it will leave my treasury 
dangerously bare.” 

“ Fifty,” said Rupert pleasantly. 

“ One cannot do the impossible. I have some 
very ingenious torture instruments in this castle, 
and some very patient tormentors who are skilled 
in their use. Between them they have brought 
f about some marvellous changes of opinion, but 
even they could not make me say more than 
thirty thousand. If you doubt me, and carry 
this matter too far, perhaps presently you will be 
persuaded to go down into the torture chamber 
and test the perfection of my instruments for 
yourselves ? ” 

“ Ah, there,” said Rupert, “ I fear we must de- 
cline your invitation, Monsieur. Strange though 
it may seem in these seas of the New World, both 
Master Laughan and I have a certain niceness of 
nature which makes the sight of such things un- 
palatable. But I think, Stephen, that if you 
pressed your point a little further home, Mon- 
sieur D’Ogeron might still be brought to see 
things in our light.” 

Upon which the secretary in her nervousness 
thrust at the poniard so shrewdly, that the Gov- 
ernor with a bundle of oaths yelled out that he 
was beaten, and only prayed that the beastly 
dagger might be taken away from his shoulder. 
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“ Young man,” said he, “ you had your iron far 
enough in for me to feel the chill. Do you know 
this is a very dangerous prank to play with one 
of my habit of life ? ” 

There was still a difficulty remaining as to how 
the money was to be taken from the Castle treas- 
ury to the cabin of his flagship in the fleet where 
Rupert wished to see it stowed. The Prince dis- 
trusted Monsieur D’Ogeron implicitly, and (to 
own the bare truth) Monsieur D’Ogeron was in- 
decently wary lest he should get himself too far 
into the Prince’s hands. But in the end the pair 
of them left the castle arm-in-arm as though 
they had been the dearest of friends, and Master 
Laughan, as a dependent should, marched hum- 
bly behind them, though with a dagger very 
handy. 

Chairs and a table were set upon the beach, 
and presently drink was brought (without which 
little business is done in the New World) and the 
pair of them toasted one another very hand- 
somely. Even a creature like the Governor of 
Tortuga could not but admire the splendid parts 
of Rupert Palatine, and it seems that Rupert 
found points of excellence even in Monsieur 
D’Ogeron. 

Meanwhile the money was brought down in 
sacks, and taken out in boats to the fleet, where a 
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receipt was duly given, and the Governor saw his 
ill-got riches taken away from him for the service 
of the King without a frown or an angry word. 
He had the virtue of philosophy, this monarch 
of the buccaneers, and accepted the unavoidable 
like a man of sense. And moreover, as he said, 
the harvest of those seas was inexhaustible. The 
Spaniard, like the devil, was always with them, 
and it was an honest buccaneer’s duty to get the 
better of both. 

So the money was paid, and the parting was 
made, and Prince Rupert was rowed out across 
the still waters of the harbour to take his proper 
place once more as Admiral of the King’s fleet. 
Master Laughan followed at his heels with a 
heart loaded with cheerful emotions. Alas, poor 
fond creature, little did she know that they were 
posting towards that lamentable quarrel which 
(soon after the horrid drowning of Prince Maurice) 
separated them eternally. Little did Rupert 
guess that he was so soon to be separated from 
one whose love and faithfulness towards him has 
been abundantly proved to all the world. Little 
did the secretary dream that she would lose as 
her patron that most noble, fearless and adorable 
man ever born since history began. 

One weapon alone could the secretary have 
used that would have stilled the quarrel the mo- 
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ment it began ; if she had declared her sex Rupert 
would have taken back the bitter word that drove 
her from his side. But she would have died 
sooner than make confession ; and when she left 
her Prince, he was still ignorant that it was the 
maid Mary Laughan, and not Stephen the youth 
who had so lovingly and truly served him. 


THE END. 
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Author of * The Green Graves of Balgowrie/ and Mary Findlater. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE THIRD FLOOR. By Mrs. Dudeney, Author of ‘Folly 

Corner.’ Crown Svo . 6s. ' . 

A vivacious and romantic story of modem life, introducing many scenes of modem 
journalism. 

THE SALVATION SEEKERS. By Noel Ainslie. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

STRANGE HAPPENINGS. By W. Clark Russell and 
other Authors. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID CORSON. By C. F. 
Goss. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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THE BLACK WOLF’S BREED. By Harris Dickson. 
Illustrated. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

BELINDA FITZWARREN. By the Earl of Iddesleigh. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. By Ernest Glanville, Author of 
‘The Kloof Bride.’ Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

BUNTER’S CRUISE. By Charles Gleig. Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo. 3 s. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. By Mrs 
C. N. Williamson. Crown Zvo. 3^. 6 d. 


ZEbe novelist 


A monthly series of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 

XIX. are now ready : — 


XVIII. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
XIX. HIS GRACE. 

XX. DODO. 

XXI. CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

XXII. WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC. 

XXIII. THE HUMAN BOY. 

XXIV. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

XXV. BY STROKE OF SWORD. 

XXVI. KITTY ALONE. 


Robert Barr. 

W. E. Norris. 

E. F. Benson. 

S. Baring Gould. 

[May. 

Gilbert Parker. 

[June. 

Eden Phillpotts. 

[July. 

Anthony Hope. 
Andrew Balfour. 
S. Baring Gould. 


. . dbetbuett’s Sixpenny Xlbrarp 

NEW VOLUMES 

THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. Jane H. Findlatek. 

r a 7 


THE STOLEN BACILLUS. H. G. Wells. [May. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. W. E. Norris. [June. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Dorothea Gerard. [July. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Robert Barr. [August. 

THE WAR WITH THE BOERS. With Maps and Plans. By 
H. Sidebotham. (Double Number, is.) [September. 
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Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
68 th Thousand . Crown Zvo. 6 s. 

Leather, 6 s. net. 

1 Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. . . . Unmistakeable genius 
rings in every line.’— Times. 

1 The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is ? Pall Mall Gazette . 

Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
5 'jth Thousand. Cr. 8 Wo. Buckram , 
gilt top . 6 s. Leather , 6 s. net. 

‘ The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, 
to take account of them.’— Manchester 
Guardian. 

e Animated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius.’— Daily Telegraph. 

“Q.” POEMS AND BALLADS. By 
“Q." Crown Zvo. y. 6 d. 

“Q.” GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By“Q. M Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. y. 6 d. 

E. MacRay. A SONG OF THE SEA. 
By Eric Mackay. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. 5j. 


H. Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by 
Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. Third Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 31. 6 d. 

A. D. Godley. LYRAFRIVOLA. Bv 
A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. Pott Zvo. 2 s. 6d. 

1 Combines a pretty wit with remarkably 
neat versification. . , . Every one will 
wish there was more of it.’— Times, 

A. D. Godley. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. Godley. Crown Zvo. 

2 if. 6 d. net. 

‘A capital specimen of light academic 
poetry.’— 54 James s Gazette. 

J. G. Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
CORDERY. Crown Zvo. 7$t 6 d. 

Herbert Trench. DEIRDRE WED: 
and Other Poems. By Herbert 
Trench. Crown Zvo. y. 

* A notable poem. u Deirdre Wed ” will 

secure for Mr. Trench an acknowledged 
place— and a high place— among con- 
temporary poets. —54 James's Gazette. 

Edgar Wallace. WRIT IN BAR- 
RACKS. By Edgar Wallace. 
Crown Zvo . 34 6 d. 

1 As good as soldier songs can be *’ — Daily 

Chronicle . 

* Soldier rhymes with much humour and 

pathos. '—Outleeh 

2 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc, 


R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With an Etched Portrait by 
William Strang. Third Edition . 
Crown 8 wo. Buckram . 6 s. 

‘ A fascinating book.'— Standard. 

‘Unique in Literature. '—Daily Chronicle. 

(5. Wyndham. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
George Wyndham, M.P. Demy 
8 vo. Buckram , gilt top . ioj. 6 d. 
This edition contains the * Venus,’ ‘ Lucrece,’ 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 
‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight in it .'—Spectator. 

Edward FitzGerald. THE RUBAI- 
YAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated by Edward FitzGerald. 
With a Commentary by H. M. 
Batson, and a Biography of Omar by 
E, D. Ross. 6 s. Also an Edition 
on large paper limited to 50 copies. 

‘ Both introduction and commentary are ex- 
cellent.’— Review of Week. 

‘ One of the most desirable of the many re- 
prints of Omar.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
Henley. Crown 8 vo. Gilt top . 
3 t.6d, 

‘ It is a body of choice and lovely poetry.’— 
Birmingham Gazette. * 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. Henley and Charles 
Whibley. Crown 8 vo. Buckram , 
gilt top . 6 s. 

H. C. Beeching. LYRA SACRA : An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A. Crown 
Svo. Buckram* 6s. 

‘A charming selection, which maintains a 
lofty standard of excellence.’— Times. 


“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. Quiller Couch. Crown 
Svo. Buckram. 6s. 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
Yeats. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. 

‘An attractive and catholic selection.'— 
Times. 

G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. Steevens. 
Foolscap Svo . 3*. 6d. 

W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. Dixon, 
M.A. Cr. Svo. 2 s. 6d. 

* Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 

The bibliography is a boon.’— Speaker. 

W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 
Crown Svo. 2 s. 6 d. 

1 A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.’ — Times. 

L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Crown Svo. 2 s. 6d. 

* A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 

literature.’ — Literature. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne. With an In- 
troduction by Charles Whibley, 
and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s. 

Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. Street, and 
a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s. 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. Browne, M.A. and a 
Portrait. 2 vols. 7s. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
and SANDERSON. By Izaak 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait. 3 j. 6d. 
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Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. Millar, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols. 10 s. 6 d . 

Bums. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by Andrew Lang 
and W. A. Craigie. With Portrait. 
Second Edition . Demy 8 vo, gilt top. 
6s . 


‘Among editions in one volume) this will 
take the place of authority/ — Times. 

F. Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. Langbridge. 
Second, Edition . Cr. 8 vo, 35. 6 d. 
School Edition . zs. 6 d. 

'The book is full of splendid things.— 

, World. 


j*>etbuen'0 StanOarb Xibtarg 


Oibbon. MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE 
AND WRITINGS. By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited,, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by G. Birkbeck 
Hill, LL.D. Crown 8m 6 s. 

‘An admirable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal records of a literary 
life. Its notes and its numerous appen- 
dices are a repertory of almost ^ all that 
can be known about Gibbon.’ — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8m Gilt 
top . 8^. 6 d. each. Also Cr. 8 vo. 65. 
each. . 

‘ At last there is an adequate modern edition 
of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century, could produce. 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘ A great piece of editing. 1 — Academy . 

‘The greatest of English, perhaps of all, 
historians has never been presented to 
the public in a more convenient and 
attractive form. No higher praise can 
be bestowed upon Professor Bury than 


ly News. 

Dante. LA COMMEpiA DI 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian 
Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 
M.A. Crown 8m 65. 

‘A carefully-revised text, printed with 
beautiful clearness . 1 '—Glasgow Herald. 

0. o: Crump. ' THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump. 
M.A. Crown 8 vo. 6r. 

This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 

Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Crown 8m 65. , 

An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853.^ this 
edition c ’ ' * 


copious Notes, i»sui« <«** -*^— — *« 
It also contains m an Appendix an 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 


Cbe UUorfa; of Sbaftespeate 
General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt. P, 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

The first volume is: vdume.admmblyprigtedmdiqduo^, 

and containing : all tot a^awden t of 
Hamlet need require. —Speaker. m 
• recent scholarship 


Edited by Edward 

Demy 8m 3 ^* 6 >d. 

‘An admirable edition. * . * A comely 


HAMLET. 

Dowden. 


1 Hamlet ” need require. —opcaKerr. 

* Fully up to the level of recent 

both English and German. —Academy. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by ‘No edition of Shakespeare is likely to prove 
Edward Dowden , Litt.D. Demy more attractive and satisfactory than this 

J! 0, ?. 1 a. ^ one# It is beautifully printed and paged 

The edition promises to be one of the best and handsomely and simply bound,*— 
extant. -Glasgow Herald. st /W* Gazette. 

tfbe IRovels of Charles Dickens 

Crown 8 vo. Each Volume, cloth 3*. net ; leathery. 6 d. net. 

haV ® in pre P aration an edition of those novels of Charles 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing, 

7 r!t3,?^- 1< ?f StUd \ 0f ^i Ck f nS , 1S both and acute, has written an 

i t0 f €a ? ° f t r e .i b0O ^ s V and a ver y attractive feature of this edition 
rW^k.,? !f r l U Tu 0f the 0 d bouses > inns , and buildings, which Dickens 
JTf' aad wl «ch have now in many instances disappeared under the 
touch of modern civilisation. Another valuable feature will be a series of 
topographical and general notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The books 

^The^mf “lumls are : 6 “* “ ‘° print “ g ’ paper and binding ‘ 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 
Illustrations by E. H. New. Two 
V olumes. 

* As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. 
The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New’s illustrations are 
also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition '—Scotsman. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 
Illustrations by R. J. Williams. 
Two Volumes. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations 
by Be atri ce Alcock. Two volumes. 

OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations 
by G, H. New. 

Xtttle iJBtograpbies 

Fcap. 8 vo. Each volume , cloth, 3 s. 6 d. 
hffessrs. Methijen are publishing a new series bearing the above title. 
r > c V 00k Wl1 ! con tam the biography of a character famous in war, art, 
literature or science, and will be written by an acknowledged expert. The 
books will be charmingly produced and will be well illustrated. They 
will make delightful gift books. 

TH Ulustratio^ DANTE ALIGHIERT - % Paget Toynbee. With 12 
iS a Clear * com P act > and convenient summary of the whole 

Cbe xtttlc Xtbratj? 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

t FottSvo. Each Volume , cloth is. 6 d. net, leather zs. 6 d. net. 
Altogether good to look upon, and to handl ^—Outlook. 

! lghtuess ’ etc -» ^is is a perfect series l— Pilot. 
lb d j ffi cult to conceive more attractive volumes,’— J anted s Gazette, 
t ZV llttle hooks Literature. J 

Delightful editions.* — Record. 

Exceedingly tastefully produced. '—Morning Leader. 

VAN rJ«/wLi yW ' M ' Thackeray ' With a " Introduction by S. Gwtnn. 
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THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. Beech- 
ing, M.A. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. Edited by J. 
C. Collins, M.A. 

MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. Edited by Elizabeth Words- 
worth. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. With Notes. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 


Cranford. By Mrs. gaskell. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F, Cary. Edited by 
Paget Toynbee. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. Craik. Edited by Annie 
Matheson. Two volumes. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH 
VERSE. Arranged and edited by 
T. F, Henderson. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. Arranged and edited by 
Mrs. P. A Barnett. 


Gbe little <3u toes 

Pott Svo, cloth 3j. ' leather , 3 s. 6 d. net . 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
By J. Wells, M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. Illus- 
tratedbyE. H. New. Fourth Edition. 

1 An admirable and accurate little treatise, 
attractively illustrated.’—#^/*/. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

4 It is brightly written and learned, and is 
just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs.’— Scotsman. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By 
B. C. Windle, F.R.S., M.A. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Second Edition. 

* One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice 
and serviceable.’ — Academy. \ 


SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant, M. A 
Illustrated by E. H. Nicw. 

‘ A charming little book ; as full of sound 

• information as it is practical in concep- 
tion.’—^ tketurum. 

1 Accurate, complete, and agreeably written.' 
—Literature. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ByG. E. 
Troutbeck. Illustrated by F, D. 
Bedford. 

‘A delightful miniature hand-book. — 
Glasgow Herald. 

‘ In comeliness, and perhaps in 

ness, this work must take the fir^ 
place. 4 — Academy. 

* A really first-rate gntde-boefc/— 

Literature. 
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Illustrated and Gift Boob 


Edwin Glasgow. SKETCHY nr 

wadham college oxford 

By Edwin Glasgow. 2 &. 6d. net 
Te “ y ALF R Pn E r E 4 R F POEMS 

son AL fh?^’ l ?? d tenny- 

.n r . ? dlted ’ With Notes and 
an Introduction by J. Churton 

Collins, M. A With I0 Iitom 

hons in Photogravure by W E. F 
t Brit TBN. Demy 8 m. ro s. 6d. ' 

The illustrations have refinement nn.i 

SRC* are “~- 

Oelett BTOGOops hqw 

vJ -BE THEM. By Gelftt i 
Burgess. With numerous IUustra- I 
tions. Small 4*0. 6s. 

I-iS s “S volume. ’ — Glasgoiu Herald 
^S‘ 0nS are Particularly good.'- 


Gelett Burgess. THE Ltvft v 
CITY OF LIGG. By Gelftt 

8 of which Wit ? 53 

S^of which are coloured. Small 4 to. 

fLi tr^ ind !f* ' *.* Mod «a in the ex- 
bonk ed M m ^ eni0US * this picture-story. 

.THE PHIL 
t ALBUM. 4 * 0 . 6 s. 


MAY 


^u. OJ, 

“ ' ach *"*w-*- 

A -H- Milne. ULYSSES; OR DR 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY ’ De 

, ™^ ePi 3 t r ed 6 ^ A ‘ H - i:itLNE - 

‘ Clever, droll, smart.’— Guardian. 

E, S1ls M - r T S ma1? smith ' s 

^Edmund Selous. 

S. 6? t d by G * 0Kd - Fta P> too. 

A *? children 

A *2252*? r ? ve «nce for animals. 
A C W f ? s «uatmg little book fa 
sery classic,’— A a 


a nnr- 


S. Bering G°uli THE CROCK OF 
d LD * _,^ air y Stones told bv <? 
Baring Gould. Crown Zvo 6s 

Twelve delightful fairy tales. ’—Punch 

M A L rr^T‘ A BIRTHDAY BOOK 
Arranged and Edited by M L 

J?*” 1 * 8M - *M.« 

dignity, an? < the"'exfracts » 
chosen with particular care be “ 

J °^0& ™E PILGRIM'S 
f£w-.u T B y John Bunyan. 
Edited^ with an Introduction, by C H 

Educational Times. 

WiiK 0r<L NURSERY RHYMES. 

With many Coloured Pictures by F 
D. ^Bedford. Super HoyalVo. 

S. Baring Gould, A BOOK- nr 

Gould T ^w?h ret ° Id bvS ' Bas ™° 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 

J GaskiVT * 1 ^ 2 ^ by Arthur 

Buckram.' £“* * < ”‘* Cn 8w ' 

Gould. OLD ENGLT 9 FT 
TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F D 

!“• \r niBiitim -'cr: £ 

‘A charming volume.’— Guardian. 
S Nu1 a # E ^ 0 Y Uld - so A N B OOK OF 

Goulo^nd by s • Baswg 

.s^aasws; 
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History 


Hinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
University College. Fully Illustrated . 
In Six Volumes. Cr v Svo. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to 
XVIth Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Fourth Edition. 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and 
XVIIIth Dynasties. , W. M. 
F. Petrie. Third Edition . 

Vol. IV. The Egyft of the 
Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaffy. 
Vol. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. 
b Milne. 

* A history written in the spirit of scientific 

precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot hut pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology. ’—T'zVw.r. 

Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D. C. L. , LL. D. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

* The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 

information for students of ancient 
ethics. Manchester Guardian. 

Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 
EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown Svo. 2 s. 6d. 

‘ A marvellous record. The addition made 
to pur .knowledge is nothing short of 
amazing.’— Times. 

Hinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In 
Two Volumes. Cr . Svo. 3& 6d.eack. 
( Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 
and Egypt.’ — Daily News. 


Hinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie, With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr. Svo. 3 s. 6d . 

1 In these lectures he displays rare skill in 
elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt* '—Times. 


C. W.Oman. A HISTQRY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol, II. : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 2 is. 

4 The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, ?rad we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value .’ — Daily 
Chronicle. 


S. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE OESARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. BySw BARING Gduld. 
Fifth Edition. Royal Svo. 15*. 

‘A most splendid and fascinating book on a 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
ha<; made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It_is brilliantly 
written, and the Illustrations are s*q> 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence. 
—Daily Chronicle. 


F W. Maitland. CANON LAW IN 
* ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal Sm, ys.m. 


* Professor Maitland has put tfude®ts of 
English law under a fresh debt. * 0 ^ 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law 1— Times. 
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H. de B. Gibbina. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps. Se * 
cond Edition . Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

H. E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Egerton, M,A. Demy 
Zvo. 12s, 6d. 

‘ It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 
racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad gras p of principles.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Albert Sorel. THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Albert 
Sorel. Translated by F. C. Bram- 
well, M.A. Cr. 8 vo. 3J. 6d. 


0 . H. Grinling. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H. Grin- 
ling. With Illustrations. DemyZvo. 
10 s. 6 d . 

Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History. 1 — 
The Engineer. 

W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8 vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘ A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life.’ — 
Academy. 

G.W.Fisher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
Fisher, M.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10s . 6 d . 

‘This careful, erudite book .’— Daily 
Chronicle. 

‘ A book of which Old Salopians are sure 
to be proud.’— Globe. 

J. Sargeaunt ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
geaunt, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. js. 6d. 


A. Claris. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD : Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A. Clark, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 
8vo. 12 s. 6d. 

l A work which will be appealed to for 
many years as the standard book.’— 
Athenetum. 

T. M. Taylor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. Taylor, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘ We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands becomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history .’ — A theneewn. 

J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. Wells, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. Third Edition. With 3 
Maps. Crown 8 vo. y. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc. 

* An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. '—Speaker. 

0 . Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIAEVAL ITALY, A.D. 
1250-1530. By Oscar Browning, 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
Cambridge. In Two Volumes . Cr. 
8 vo. 5 s, each. 

Vol. 1. 1250-1409.— Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol. 11. 1409-1530.— The Age of 
the Condottieri. 


O’Grady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Standish O’Grady, 
Author of ‘Finnand his Companions/ 
Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. 
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JBgjanttne Serfs 

Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. 


ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. 
Brooks. Demy 8 vo. 12 s. 6d. net. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor 


L£on Parmentier and M. Bidez. 

Demy 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. net. 

THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS 
By C. Sathas. Demy 8vo. 151. 
net. 


Biography 


R. L. Stevenson. THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
Sidney Colvin. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 12s. 

‘ Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a “richly com- 
pounded spirit” that the literature of 
our time has preserved.’ — Times. 

J. G. Millais. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. Millais. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. 32 s. net. 

* The illustrations make the book delightful 

to handle or to read. The eye lingers 
lovingly upon the beautiful pictures.' — 
Standard. 

* This splendid work .'—World. 

* Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 

completeness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must be paid to # the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations. '—Graphic. 

S. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. Baring Gould. With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gilt top . 3 6s. 

*The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
b its great wealth of beautiful photo- 


gravures and finely- executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.’s 
personal history from the days of his early 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment. ' — Daily Telegraph. 

W. A. Bettesworth. THE WALKERS 
OF SOUTHGATE : Beingthe Chro- 
nicles of a Cricketing Family. By 
W. A. Bettesworth. Illustrated. 
Demy 8 vo. i$s. 

‘ A volume which every lover of the game 
of games should add to his library.’ — 
Outlook. 

‘A most engaging contribution to cricket 
literature ... a lasting joy .'—Vanity 
Fair. 

P. H. Colornb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. Colomb. With 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 1 6s. 

C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
Cooper King. Illustrated. Dotty 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 

‘An authoritative and accurate story of 
England’s military progrtss.'— Daily 
Mail. 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By Robert Southey. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
DAVID Hannay. Second EM & m . 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A brave, inspiriting book/-~Biac& 

White. 
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W. Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. Clark Russell. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Fourth Edition . Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

* A book which we should like to see in the 
hands of every boy in the country.’ — 
Si. James's Gazette. 

Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris Fuller, 
B. D. Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6d. 

J. M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A Chapter in 
the History of Religion. By 
J. M. Rigg. Demy Bvo. 7 s. 6d. 

F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M. A. 7 s. 6d. 

W. 6. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSK1N. By W. G. 
Collingwood, M.A. With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 


Ruskin. Second Edition . 2 vols. 

Bvo. 32 s. Cheap Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN. By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post Bvo. 5J. 

A. M. F. Darmesteter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 
Madame Darmesteter. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 
Hutton, M.A. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 5*. 

* The book lays good claim, to high rank 
among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written.’ — Scotsman. 

S. Baring Gould. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 
By S. Baring Gould, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition. With 
Portrait. Crown Bvo . 3^. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well known 
biography of R. S. Hawker. 


Travel, Adventure and Topography 


Sven Bedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. 2 vols. Royal Bvo. 20s.net . 

* One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class.’ — Times . 


F. H. Skrine and E. 3). Boss. THE 
HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
Skrine and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
Verestchagin. Large Crown Bvo. 
10 s. 6 d. net. 

This volume will form a landmark in our 
knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illumin- 
ating and convincing.’ — Times. 

B.E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THEGREATICE. ByR. E. Peary, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Royal Bvo. 32s.net. 

* His book will take its place among the per- 
manent literature of Arctic exploration. 
— Times . 
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E. A. FitzGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8vo, 30 s, net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4 to, 
jCSi 5 s - 

* The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will continue to be the 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.’ — Daily Chronicle . 

F. W. Christian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8 vo: 12 s. 6d. net . 

*A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure. '—Scotsman. 

H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition'. Crown 4/0. 
18 s. net. 

*A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and charm— the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches/ — Westminster Gazette . 

L. Deele. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8 vo. 
10 s. 6d. net . 

A. Hulme Beaman. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. Hulme Beaman. Demy 
8m With Portrait. xos. 6d. 

Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By Prince Henri of 
Orleans. Translated by Hamlet 
Bent, M.A* With 100 niustrations 
and a hf sp. 2 & 


J.W.Rohertson-Scott. THE PEOPLE 
OF CHINA. By J. W. Robertsqn- 
Scott. With a Map. Crown 8 vo. 
3-r. 6d. 

‘A vivid impression . . . This excellent, 
brightly written epitome.’ — Daily News. 

‘ Excellently well done. . . . Enthralling/ 
—Weekly Dispatch. 

S. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S.L. Hinde. 
With Plans, etc. Demy 8m 12 s. 6d. 

A. St. a Gibbons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By. Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. Whymper, and Maps. 
Demy 8 vo. 15J. 

S. Baring Gould. DARTMOOR: A 
Descriptive and Historical Sketch. 
By S. Baring Gould. With Plans 
and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8 m 6s. 

* A most delightful guide, companion, and 
instructor?— Scotsman. 

1 Informed with close personal knowledge. 
—Saturday Review. 

S. Baring Gould. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. VoL I. Devon. 
Second Edition. VoL II. Cornwall 
Crown 8m 6r. each. 

‘The/ are very attractive little volumes, 
they have numerous very pretty and 
interesting pictures, t the story is fresh 
and bracing as the air of Dartmoor, ana 
the legend weird as twilight over Dor- 
mare Pool, and they give us a very good 
idea of this enchanting and beautiful 
district.’— Guardian. 

S. Baling Gould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 mem Demy 
8m 32f. 

J T Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 
Fraser. With 100 IHustratkws. 
Crown &po. 6s. m ' ^ t 

1 A classic of cycling, graphic gad waty. 
Yorkshire Post. 

B* f* Jefferson. A NEW RD>B TO 
KHIVA. B$r R. L JefsctscnL 
Illustrated. Crown 6s. 
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J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trotter, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 5 s. 

W. Crooke. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: Their Ethnology and 
Administration. By W. Crooke. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
8 vo. 10 s. 6d. 

A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By Captain Boisragon. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 3 s. 6d. 

‘ If the story had been written four hundred 
years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic.’ — Scotsman, 

H. S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: or, the Great Stone 
Temples of Tripoli. By H. S. 
COWPER, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 


and 75 Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. 
ioj. 6d. 

W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. B. Worsfold, M.A. With 
a May. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 
‘A monumental work compressed into a 
very moderate compass.’ — World. 

Katherine and Gilbert Macquoid. IN 
PARIS. By Katherine and Gil- 
bert Macquoid. Illustrated by 
Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. With 
2 maps. Crown 8 vo. xs. 

1 A useful little guide, judiciously supplied 
with information.’ — Athenemm . 

A. H. Keane. THE BOER STATES : 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A. H. Keane, M.A. With 
Map. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 


Naval and Military 


F. H. E. Cunliffe. THE HISTORY 
OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. 
E. Cunliffe, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In 2 
vols, Vol. /., 15 s. 

This book contains the narrative of the war 
from its beginning to the relief of Lady- 
smith, and is magnificently illustrated. 
It has been recognised on all hands as 
the most serious and reasoned contribu- 
tion to the history of the war, and will 
remain^ for many years the standard 
authority. 

1 The excellence^ the work is double ; for 
the narrative is vivid and temperate, and 
the illustrations form a picture gallery 
of the war which is not likely to he 
rivalled. ... An ideal gift hook.' — 
Academy. 

G. S. Robertson. CHITRAL: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. With 
numerous Illustrations , M ap an d Plans . 
Second Edition. Demy 8 vo, 10 s. 6d. 

' A hook which the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
novel.'— Newcastle Chronicle. 

* As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best 
fiction,'— Daily Telegraph. 


R. S. S. Baden-Powell. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
Baden-Powell. With 21 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Third Edition . 
Large Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

R. S. S. Baden-Powell. THE MATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. Baden-Powell. With nearly 
100 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown Bvo. 6s. 

J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Third Edition . Crown 

Bvo. 6s. 

1 Mr. Atkins has a genius for the painting 
of war which entitles him already to he 
ranked with Forbes and Steevens, and 
encourages us to hope that he may one 
day rise to the level of Napier and 
Kinglake .' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

H. W. Nevinson. LADYSMITH : The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nevin- 
son. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Second Edition. CrownBvo. 6s. 

'There is no exaggeration here, no strain- 
ing after effect. But there is the truest 
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realism, the impression of things as they 
are seen, set forth in well-chosen words 
and well-balanced phrases, with a mea- 
sured self-restraint that marks the true 
artist. Mr. Nevinson is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent work that he has 
done .*— Daily Chronicle. 

Barclay Lloyd. A THOUSAND 
MILES WITH THE C.I.V. By 
Captain Barclay Lloyd. With 
an Introduction by Colonel Mac- 
Kinnon, and a Portrait and Map. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s, 

A personal narrative of the campaign of 
the C.I. V. , lively and realistic. Colonel I 
Mackinnon commends the book. j 

Hlson Young. THE RELIEF OF 
MAFEKING. By Filson Young. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo, 6s, 

* A very remarkable picture. World 

1 Those who like happy writing should get 
this hook.'— Daily Chronicle. 

1 Vivid. '—Birmingham Post. 

1 Has the courage . o tell the whole of what 
he saw .’ — Manchester Guardian. 

‘ Vivid impression.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

J. Angus Hamilton. THE SIEGE 
OF MAFEKING. By J. Angus 
Hamilton. With many Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 


E. H. Alderson. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy Svo. 
10 s. 6d. 

Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. Goldie, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. 
Large Crown Svo. 10 s. 6d. 

Lord Fmcastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fin- 
castle, V.C., and Lieut. P. C, 
Elliott-Lockhart. With a Map 
and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo . 6s. 

E. N. Bennett THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES; A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Pear- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 


* A vivid picture. World. 

‘A thrilling story.'-— Observer. 

H. F. Frevost Battersby. IN THE 
WEB OF A WAR. By H. F. 
Prevost Battersby, With Plans, 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 
Svo. 6s t 

* One of the finest eye-witness books likely 

to be written about the war.’ — Pall Mall 
Gazette. t 

'The pathos, the comedy, the majesty of 
war are all in these pages.' — Daily 
Mail 

Howard C. Eillegas. WITH THE 
BOER FORCES. By Howard C. 
Hillegas. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

'A most interesting book. It has many 
and great merits/ — Aihenaunt. 

* Has extreme interest and scarcely less 

value/— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Edition. Crown Svo . $s. 6d. 


W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH .THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W* Kinnaird Rose. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 6s. 

0. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY : 
ByG. W. SteevenS. Demy Svo. 6s. 


D. Eannay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, FROM 
Early Times to the Present Day, 
By David HaNiNAY. IBns&aied. 
2 Vds, Demy Sw. Gd* mh. 

Vol t, 1200-1688. * 

* We read it from cover to confer ntASWBfc 
and those who go to it for a Smfe and 
brisk picture ofthe past, withaS its fcasB* 
and its grandeur, will not be disappeared. 
The historian is endowed with hwaary 
skill and Standard. 
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ELS. Horsburgh. WATERLOO: A 
Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 
Horsburgh, M.A. With Plans. 
Second Edition . Crown 8 vo. 55. 

‘A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and 
thorough. '—Daily Chronicle . 

H. B. George. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 


George, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition . Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

* Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task— that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers — and has executed it with a 
large measure of success.’ — Times . 


General Literature 


S. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE, ByS. Baring Gould.. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr. 
8vo. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

1 “ Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not he excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core. ' 
-World. 

S. Baring Gould. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gould. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a good 
story. A delightful fireside companion.' 
— St. James's Gazette. 

S. Baring Gould. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition . Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

8. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

S, Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG : English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould and H. F. Sheppard. 
Demy 4 to. 6s. 

8. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 


their Melodies. Collected by S. 
Baring Gould, M.A., and H. F. 
Sheppard, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts 
/., II., III., 31. each. Fart IV., 51. 
In one Vol. , French morocco, 155. 

‘ A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic fancy .'—Saturday Review. 

8. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition . Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cr. 8vo. 
Second Edition. 6s. 

Cotton Minchin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
Cr. 8vo. Second Edition. 5J. 

W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A W. 
Hutton, M.A., and H. J. Cohen, 
M.A. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
Vols. IX. and X.) las. 6d. each . 

M. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxford; of 
Guy’s Hospital. Crown 8 vo. 3^ 6d. 

‘ The most useful work of the kind that we 
have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual .’ — Manchester Guardian . 

E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM, By 
E. V. Zenker. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d . 
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A, Silva White. ‘ THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT : A Political and His- 

toricalSurvey. By A. S, EVA WHITE. 

With four Special Maps. Demy 

token published for many years. 
Spectator, 

peter Beckford. THOUGHTS 0 
HUNTING. By Peter Brckford. 
Edited by J. Otho Paget, and 
Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 
Demy 8 vo, 10 s. 6d. „ _ 


Demy 8m 10 *. 6 d. 

‘Beckford’s ‘‘Thoughts on Hunting h 

long been a c \^^ffSSSSiS it 
^favourite tMoveraof literature.— 
Speaker. 

E. B. Mlchell. THE ART AND 

practice of hawking, y 

E. B. Micheix. With 3 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
Illustrations. Demylvo. »»■* 

•A bqok that will help and e>g 

zx$txt. '—Scotsman. en thus'iasts.’— 

* Just after the hearts of all eru 

Daily Telegraph. , f v,nritative than 

‘ No book is more full and authorit 

this handsome treatise^^.^ Uadtr . 

H. a. Hutchinson. THE 
PILGRIM. By H ° RAC . 
Hutchinson. c ’’ oum . f ^\ ai J r ma 

J. Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD 

LIJ ?‘ Edited/by J/WeLES, M.A., 
versity. Edited t>y J college. 

FeUowandTutorofWadham^ 

Third Edition. Cr. Sv 3 

tt G. Rob " G I°NT E ROBWTSON, 
MICAI. ByC- GEANT Qrfori 

M.A., Fellow of All Sou*,^ 

W ruhaFrontittuc'- P g _._ 

Decidedly “ 

Atkencnan. 


Rosemary Cotes. DANTE’S GAR- 

sSrssss* 

Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford HaRRI 

Chester Guardian. . oPM 

‘fir&ffSSSSK 

S; 

^ -o^ a economic science 

‘issSiSSjase 

M.A., Fellow of Oriel Coueg 
cr.-rA Crown 8^* 

‘Bswssfflg 

S ByJ.aSHEDROom ~ 
ever y musiciMMd^® ^ «ry valuable 

^S5» , -^*" an , 

A GUIDE TO 

bridge. By A- BEA ' 

man. many 



the Year. 
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dftetbuen's Sljpenng frlbtare 


A New Series of Copyright Books 


I. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. 
By Major-General Baden-Powell. 

II. THE DOWNFALL OF PREM- 
PEH. By Major-General Baden- 
Powell. 

III. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
By W. Clark Russell. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
By S. Baring-Gould. 


V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
By B. M. Croker. 

VI. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
By Robert Barr. 

VII. BADEN-POWELL OF MAFE- 
KING: A Biography. By J. S. 
Fletcher. 

VIII. ROBERTS OF PRETORIA. 
By J. S. Fletcher. 


Philosophy 


L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hob- 
house, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy 8m 2 is. 

4 The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. Bradley’s “Appearance and 
Reality." '—Glasgow Herald. 

W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H. Fairbrother, M.A. Second 
Edition . Cr. 8m 3 s. 6d. 


‘In every way an admirable book.'— 
Glasgow Herald. 

F. W. Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F.W. Bussell, D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy 8m ior. 6d. 

F. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 


Science 


W. C. C. Fakes. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. By W. C. C. Pakes. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8 m 1 55, 

‘A thoroughgoing working text-book of 
its subject, practical and well-stocked.’ 
— Scotsman. 

A. T. Hare. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION 
COILS. By A. T. Hare, M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy 
8m 6s. I 


J. E. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
Marr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

4 Mr. Marr is distinctly to be congratulated 
on the general result of his work. He 
has produced a volume, moderate in size 
and readable in style, which will be 
acceptable alike to the student of geo- 
logy and geography, and to the tourist.* 
— A thencewn. 
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J. Ritzema Bos. AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. Ritzema Bos. 
Translated by J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F .E.S. 
With 155 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
y. 6 d. 

‘The illustrations are exceedingly good, 
whilst the information conveyed is in- 
valuable. ’ — Country Geniletncin. 

Ed. von Freudenreich. DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. 
Ed. von Freudenreich, Trans- 
lated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A. Second Edition , Revised. 
Crown Svo. 2 s. 6d. 

Chalmers Mitchell. OUTLINES OF 
BIOLOGY. By P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, M.A. Illustrated . Cr. 
Svo . 6 s. 

A text-book designed to cover the new 
Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 


George Massee. A MONOGRAPH 
OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
George Massee. With 12 Coloured 
Plates, Royal Svo. 18s. net. 

1 A work much in advance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
oreanisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the Myxogastres. —Nature. 

C. Stephenson and F. Suddards. 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 
Stephenson, of The Technical 
College, Bradford, andF. Suddards, 
of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy Svo. 
Second Edition, is. 6 d. 

‘ The book is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion Yorkshire Post. 

^ C Channer and M. E. Roberta. 
*T ACE-MAKING IN THE MID- 

lands: PAST AND PRESENT. 

Bv C. C. Channer and M. E. 
Roberts. With 16 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. as. 6 d. 

'An interesting book, fflnstranaily fascra- 
ating photographs. Speaker. 


Theology 


W R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The BamptonLecturesfor 
1809. By W. R. Inge, M.A., FeUow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. Demy Svo. 12 s. bd. net. 

1 It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.’ — Record ’. 

s R Driver SERMONS ON SUB- 
»• ® CONNECTED WITH 

J Tfffi OLD TKTiMENT. ByS 
R. Driver, D.D., CanonofCtost 

Church, Regius Pl ?*F“ or , of rfsw 
in the University of Oxford. Cr. Svo . 

‘A 'welcome companion to^^or’s 

famous 1 ‘ Introduction, —tjuuraaa. 


t K cueme. FOUNDERSOFOLD 
T 'TESTAMENT CRITIC!^- % 
T K. CHEYNE, D-D,, Orfel P*** - 
fessor at Oxford. Large Cream Svo. 
6 d. 

A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism- 

w &E^Bin 

Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown Svo. S*. 

<The essence of the FauEne ^ 

™nde^d into little ^ 
died pages, yet do t ^aeam 
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F. S. Granger. THE SOUL OF A 
CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Granger, 
M.A., Litt.D, Crown Bvo. t 6s. 

A book dealing with the evolution of the 
religious life and experiences. 

‘ A remarkable book.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

‘ Both a scholarly and thoughtful book.’ — 
Scotsman . 

H. Rashdall DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
Rashdall, M.A. , Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
H. a Henson. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY : As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford, Canon of West- 
minster. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. Hensley Henson, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
Fcap. Bvo. 2 s. 6 d. 

H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. H. Hen- 
son, M.A. Crown Bvo. 6 s. 

J. Houghton Kennedy. ST. PAUL’S 
SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dis- 
sertations, and Notes, by James 
Houghton Kennedy, D.D., 
Assistant Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
Bennett, M. A. , and W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. Crown Bvo. ?s. 6d. 

‘ It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. W e know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it.’ — Manchester Guardian. 
W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 2S. 6d. 

‘ The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 
critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 

C. F. G. Masterman. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
By C. F. G. Masterman. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

*A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 
full of interest and suggestion ’—World. 


William Harrison. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By William Harri- 
son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by * LUCAS Malet.' 
Cr. Bvo. $s. 6d. 

Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness Cecilia Robinson. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr. Bvo. 3 s. 6d. 

‘A learned and interesting book.’ — Scots- 
. man. 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
Layard, M.A. iBmo . is. 

T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. Herbert 
Bindley, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A historical account of the Creeds. 

* Mr. Bindley has done his work in a fashion 
which calls for our warmest gratitude. 
The introductions, though brief, are 
always direct and to the point ; the notes 
are learned and full, and serve admirably 
to elucidate the many difficulties of the 
text.’ — Guardian. 

H. M. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. Bar- 
ron, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. Crown Bvo. 31. 
6d. 

W. Yorke Fausset. THE DE 
CATECHIZANDIS RUD1BUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. Yorke Fausset, M.A. Cr. Bvo. 
3 s. 6d. 

F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A., 
Curate of St. Matthew’s, Westmin- 

. ster. Pott Bvo. 6d. net. 

1 Kempis. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By Thomas k Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Dean 
Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere. Second Edition. Pcdp. Bvo. 
y. 6d. Padded morocco , $s. 
‘Amongst all the innumerable English 
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editions of the '‘Imitation,” there can 
have been few which were prettier than 
this one, printed in strong and handsome 
type, with all the glory of red initials.’— 
Glasgow Heralds 

}. Kette. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

By John Keble. With an Intro- 


duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 
Second Edition, Fcap. Svo. 37. 6d. 
Padded morocco, 5s. 

1 The present edition is annotated with all 
the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock.’ — Guardian. 


©iforD Commentaries 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Demy 
8 vo. 6s. 

‘ The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.’ — Times. 

Ut is m his patient, lucid, interest-sus- I 
taming explanations that Dr. Gibson is 
at his best.’ — Literature. S 

‘We can hardly imagine a more useful book 
to place in the Hands of an intelligent 
layman, or cleric, who desires to elud- I 


date some of the difficulties presented in 
the Book of Job .’ — Church Times. ^ 

1 The work is marked by clearness, light* 
ness of touchj strong common sense, and 
thorough critical fairness. 

* Dr. Gibson’s work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be a real boon ; and jt 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treated/— 
Athenceum. 


Handbooks of Cbeologg 


General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy Svo. 12 s. 6d. 

‘We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson’s book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders. ’ — Guardian. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

* The merit of this book lies in the penetra- j 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 1 
the author’s judgment. He is at once 


critical and luminous, at once_ just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book .’ — Birmingham Tost. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. By R. L. Ottley, M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon. , and Principal of Pusey Home. 
In Two Volumes. Demy Svo. 157. 

‘ A clear and remarkably fall account of the 
njain currents of speculation* Scholarly 
precision . . - genuine tolerance . . - 
intense interest in his subject — are Mr. 
Ottley's merits. ‘—Guardian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A E. Burn, BJX, Exammifig Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
Svo. xo s. 6d, 


‘ This book may be expected to h«4d its 
place as an authority omits subject. — 
Spectator. 
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ube Churchman's Xthrarg 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Col- 
lins, M.A. With Map. Cr. Svo. 
3 s. 6d. 

1 An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.’— Guardian. 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo. 6r. 

* Real students will revel in these reverent, 
acute, and pregnant essays in Biblical 
scholarship . —Great Thoughts . 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. Cr. 8 vo. 3*. 6d. 


‘ A most able book, at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and richly suggestive.’— Glas* 
gow Herald. 

THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 
D.D. , Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown Svo. gr. 6d. 

‘Scholarly and interesting .’ — Manchester 
Guardian . 

EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jevons, 
Litt.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham. Crown Svo. 35. 6 d. 

* A well-written book, full of sound thinking 
happily expressed,’— Manchester Guar • 
dian. 


Ube Churchman's 3Btble 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, D.D. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books 
of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained by 
A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 
net. 

* The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 
tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.’— Church Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 

W. Streane, D.D. Fcap. Svo. 
is. 6d. net. 

Gbe Xibtatg of Devotion 

Pott 8w, cloth, 25 .; leather, 25 . 6d. net. 

‘This series is excellent.’— The Bishop op London. 

‘Very delightful.’— T he Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

‘Well worth the attention of the Clergy.’— The Bishop of Lichfield. 

‘The n ew “ Library of Devotion ” is excellent.’— T he Bishop of Peterborough. 

* Charming.’ — Record. ‘ Delightful. ’ — Church Bells. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU* ‘The translation is an excellent piece of 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanted, English, and the introduction is a mas- 
with an Introduction and Notes, by ter !y exposition.. We augur well of a 

C. Bigg, D.D. , late Student of Christ r!w, whlch ’ , * g " s so satisfactory. - 

Church. Third Editim. 


‘Scholarly suggestive, and particularly 
interesting. '—Bookman. 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs, B.D. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 
net. 

1 Mr. Biggs* work is very thorough, and he 
has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.’ 

—Guardian. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 
Keble. With Introduction and 
Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 

‘The volume is very prettily bound and 
printed, and may fairly claim to be an 
advance on any previous editions.’— 
Guardian. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Second Edition . 

A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 

‘A nearer approach to the original than 
has yet existed in English.’— Academy. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 

Tt is probably the best book of its kind. It 
deserves high commendation .’— Church 
Gazette. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John 
Keble. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 

* This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.*— 
Academy. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By William 
Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 

This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of the Editio Princeps. 

THE TEMPLE. By George Her- 
bert. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

This edition contains Walton’s Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 


\ GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By 
Cardinal Bona. Edited, with aa 
Introduction and Notes, by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. lohn’s College, Oxford. 


XeaDets of IReUflfon 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M. A. With Portraits, Crown Zvo. y.6d. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 

The following are ready — 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 
Hutton. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
ton, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 

W. Daniell, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. 
Hutton, M.A. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 
Moule, D.D. 

JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 
D.D. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 
L. Ottley, M.A. 


AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 

WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. 
Hutton, B.D. 

JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCunn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, 

D.D. . ^ 

BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, 
A 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 

By T. Hodgkin, D.C.L. 

JOHN DONNE. By Augustus 

THOMAS CRANMER. " By. A, J. 

BISHOp'lATIMER. ByR.M. CAR- 

lyle and A. J. Carlyle, M.A. 


Other volumes will be announced in due course* 
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Fiction 


Marie Corelli’s Novels 

Crown %vo. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

Twenty-first Edition . 

VENDETTA. Sixteenth Edition . 

THELMA. Twenty-Fourth Edition . 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 

DEAD SELF. Twelfth Edition . 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Tenth 

Edition . 

WORMWOOD. Tenth Edition. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD’S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 

sixth Edition. 

‘The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the’ conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 
provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith. The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
“Dream of the World’s Tragedy” is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative .’ — Dublin Review. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 

Forty-third Edition . 

* A very powerful piece of work. . . . The 


6 s. each. 

conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the 
memory of man. . . . The author has 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. ... A literary 
phenomenon . . . novels and even sub- 
lime.’ — W. T. Stead in the Review 
of Reviews. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[1502$ Thousand. 

‘It cannot be denied that “The Master 
Christian ” is a powerful hook ; that it is 
one likely to raise uncomfortable ques- 
tions in all but the most self-satisfied 
readers, and that it strikes at the root 
of the failure of the Churches— the decay 
of faith— in a manner which shows the 
inevitable disaster heaping up. . .The 
ood Cardinal Bonprd is a beautiful 
gure, fit to stand beside the good 
Bishop in “ Les Misdrables ”... The 
chapter in which the Cardinal appears 
with _ Manuel before Leo xm. is char- 
acterised by extraordinary realism and 
dramatic intensity ... It is a book with 
a serious purpose expressed with abso- 
lute unconventionality and passion . . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth 
reading.' —Examiner. 


Anthony Hope’s Novels 

Crown 8 vo. 6 s. each. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth 
Edition. 

‘A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit ; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated ; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a keen pleasure.’— The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand .'—Times. 


A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, “A Man of 
Mark” is the one which best compare# 
with “The Prisoner of Zenda.’”- 
National Observer. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth Edition. 

‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of lore 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 
faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.’ 
—Guardian. 
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PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 

Millar. Fifth Edition. 

‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood. '—St. James's 
Gazette. 

‘From cover to cover “Phroso” not only 
engages the attention, but carries the 
reader in little whirls of delight from 
adventure to adventure.’— Academy. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. 

‘There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy. ’ — T imes. 


THE KING’S MIRROR. Third 

Edition. 

* In elegance, delicacy, and tact it yanks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. ’Spectator. 

‘“The King’s Mirror” is a strong book, 
charged with close analysis and exquisite 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre— in short, a book to be read.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

QU IS ANTE. Third Edition, 

‘ The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power 
and mastery on every page.— ZW/y 
Chronicle, 


Gilbert Parker’s Hovels 


Crown 8 vo. 6s. each. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 

Fifth Edition. 

‘ Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker’s style .’ — Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

‘ A splendid study of character.' — 

Atkenoewn. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 

‘The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out; hut Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy/ 

— Daily Chronicle. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated, Seventh Edition. 

* A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in which men and women Hve and 
love in the old passionate way, is a joy 
inexpressible .’ — Daily Chronicle. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Fifth Edition. 

‘Here we find romance— real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Val- 
mond is drawn unerringly, —rail MaU 
Gazette. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
' Pretty Pierre.* Second Edition. 

‘ The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and ft: 
will add to Mr. Parker’s already high 
reputation .’ — Glasgow Herald. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Eleventh Edition.^ 

Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel .'—Atheneevm. 

* A great book .’ — Bloch and White. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition. 3 ’ 

« Livings breathing romance, trnfeed 
pathos, and a deeper Jawwfedge of 
human nature than Mr. Parker has ever 
displayed before .’ — Fatl MaE G&spde* 

rHE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : 
a Romance of Two KSsg&fflSL 
Illustrated. Fourth EMiupt. 

« Nothing morev^orops 

come fena Mr. 

Bweh It basal! tfee W&&**^J* 

, his Ia$t bogfc, w& kjafrF & 0P6 ife 
romance, both of feuM BM * * 

nature. *—LSendnre. 
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S. Baring Gould’s Novels 


Crown Svo. 6s . each. 


‘To say that a hook is by the author of “ Mehalah ” is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descrip* 
tions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’— Speaker. 

* That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that may 
be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh 'and vigorous, his language 
pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are striking and original, 
his characters are life-like, and though somewhat exceptional people, are drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his descriptions of scenes and scenery are 
painted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of his art, that he is always 
fresh and never dull, and it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens.’— 
Court Circular. 


ARMINELL. Fifth Edition. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
Seventh Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 
Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 
NO&MI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 


THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

THE PENNY COMEQU ICKS. 

Third Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. 

PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 

'A telling picture and a capital story.’ — 
Times. 

‘ Fine realism .’ — Birmingham Post. 


Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room. ’—Illus- 
trated London News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By Stanley Wey- 
man, Author of ‘A Gentleman of 
France.’ With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE. Fifteenth Edition . 
Crown 8 too. 6s. 

‘Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage. ’—Daily 
Cfo+nicle. 


Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas Malet, Author of ‘ The 
Wages of Sin,’ etc. Third Edition . 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lucas Malet. THE GATELESS 
BARRIER, By Lucas Malet, 
Author of 1 The Wages of Sin.’ 
Third Edition . Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ The story is told with a sense of style and a 
dramatic vigour that makes it a pleasure 
to read. The workmanship arouses en- 
thusiasm.’ — Times. 

1 The story expresses admirably some true 
aspects of ^the spiritual life as we know 
it on this side of the barrier with singular 
grace of charm.’ — Pilot. 
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% W. Jacobs. A MASTER OF 
CRAFT. By W. W. JACOBS, 
Author of ‘Many Cargoes.’ Illus- 
trated. Second Edition . Crown 
8 vo, 6s. 

‘Can be unreservedly recommended to all 
who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter. ’Spectator. 

‘The best humorous book published for 
many a day. 1 — Black and White. 

George Gissing. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By George Gissing, 
Author of ‘ Demos,' ‘ In the Year of 
Jubilee,’ etc. Second Edition . Cr . 

8 vo. 6s. 

‘It is a bright and witty book above all 
things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work .'~Pa.U Mall Gazette. 

‘The spirit of Dickens is in it.’ — Bookman. 
George Gissing. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By George Gissing, Author 
of ‘Demos,’ ‘The Town Traveller,’ 
etc. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘Mr. Gissing is at his best.'— Academy. 

‘A fine novel.— Outlook. 

Henry Janies. THE SOFT SIDE. 
By Henry James, Author of ‘ What 
Maisie Knew.’ Second Edition . 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘ The amazing cleverness marks the great 
worker. '—Speaker. 

‘The workmanship is simply wonderful. 
There is amusement, delight, surprise, 
and admiration.’ — Illustrated London 
News. 

S. R. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 
S. R. Crockett, Author of 4 The 
Raiders,’ etc. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 
of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love. . . Westminster 
Gazette. 

S. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R. Crockett. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘ A delightful tale.’— Speaker. 

‘ Mr. Crockett at his best.’ — Literature . 
Arthur Morrison. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

‘Told with consummate art and extra- 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.’— Athenceum. 


‘A great book. The author’s method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest, _ It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.’— World. 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 

THE JAGO. Bv Arthur Morri- 
son. Third Edition. Cr. Svo . 6s. 

* The book is a masterpiece. '—Pall Mall 

Gazette. 

4 Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 
plicity .'—A theneeum. 

Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 

TOWN. By Arthur Morrison, 
Author of ‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ 
etc. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘ We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 
full of tenderness and grace. . . . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.’ — 
Daily Telegraph. 

Arthur Morrison. CUNNING 

MURRELL. By ARTHUR MOR - 
RISON, Author of ‘A Child of the 
Jago/etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘ The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue 
is perfect .' — Daily Mail. 

‘Admirable. , . , Delightful humorous 
relief ... a most artistic and satis- 
factory achievement. '—Spectator. 

Max Pemberton. THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. By Max Pem- 
berton. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Full of original incident.’ — Scotsman. 

* A story of pure adventure, with a sensa- 

tion on every page .’ — Daily Mail. 

M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By The Duchess 
of Sutherland. Third Edition . 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘Passionate, vivid, dramatic. '—Literatvo e. 

* It possesses marked qualities, descriptive, 

and imaginative. '—Morning Post . 

Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ etc. 
Second Edition . Crown Svo. 6s. _ 

« The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 
itely told.’— Speaker. 

Emily Lawless. HURRISH, By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
‘Maelcho,’ etc. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

6a 
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Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition, Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

* A recital of thrilling interest, told with 

unflagging vigour.’— Globe. 

Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS ! By 
Andrew Balfour. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* The marvellous perils through which Allan 

passes are told in powerful and lively 
fashion.’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By Andrew Balfour, 
Author of ‘By Stroke of Sword.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 
abounding in stirring incidents.’— Glas- 
gow Herald. 

3. Maelaren Cobban. THE KING 
OF ANDAMAN : A Saviour of 
Society. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

1 An unquestionably interesting book. It 
contains one character, at least, who has 
in him the root of immortality. '—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE ANGEL 
OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
R. Hichens. BYEWAYS. By Robert 
Hichens. Author of ‘Flames, etc.’ 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6j. 

1 The work is undeniably that of a man of 
striking imagination.’— Daily News. 

R. Hichens. TONGUES OF 
CONSCIENCE, By Robert 
Hichens, Author of ‘Flames.’ 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

* Of a strange haunting quality. ’—Glasgow 

Herald. 

* Powerfully written.’ — Morning Leader. 

‘ Highly imaginative. ’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Stephen Crane. WOUNDS IN 
THE RAIN. War Stories. By 
Stephen Crane, Author of ‘The 
Red Badge of Courage.* Second 
Edition . Crown 8 vo. 6r. 

‘ A fascinating volume. '—Spectator. 

‘Mr. Crane seldom did better work.’— 
Daily Mail. 

J, B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY. By J. Bloundelle- 
Burton. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
3. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By 
J. Bloundelle-Burton. Second 
Edition . Crown 8 vo. 6s. 


3, B. Burton. THE CLASH OF 
ARMS. By J. Bloundelle-Bur- 
TON. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6*. 
3. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 

Second Edition . Crown Zvo. 6s. 

J. B. Burton. SERVANTS OF 
SIN. By J. Bloundelle-Burton, 
Author of ‘The Clash of Arms.’ 
Second Edition , Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
‘Admirably told ... of quite exceptional 
merit. ’—Scotsman. 

Dorothea Gerard. THE CON- 
QUEST OF LONDON. By 
Dorothea Gerard, Author of 
‘Lady Baby.’ Second Edition. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

‘ Bright and entertaining.’ — Spectator. 
‘Highly entertaining and enjoyable.’— 
Scotsman. 

Ada Cambridge. PATH AND 
GOAL. By Ada Cambridge. 
Second Edition Crown 8 vo. 6s, 

‘ Admirably told with a fine .‘sympathy,’— 
Scotsman. 

Richard Marsh. THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. By Richard 
MARSH, Author of ‘The Beetle,’ 

‘ Marvels and Mysteries,’ etc. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘Very clever and highly entertaining.’— 
Scotsman. 

‘Vivid and exciting stories.’ — Country 

Life. 

E. H. Strain. ELMSLIE’S DRAG- 
NET. By E. H. Strain. Crown 
8 vo, 6s. 

‘ Excellent character-studies.’— Outlook. 
Mrs. Penny. A FOREST OFFICER. 
By Mrs. Penny. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A story of jungle life in India. 

‘ Most fresh and original— delightful read- 
ing.’ — Graphic. 

‘A vivid and exciting tale of adventure.’— 
Review of the Week. 

vr. C. Scully. THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. By W. C, Scully, Author 
of ‘ Kafir Stories.’ Cr. Zvo . 6j. 

‘ Reveals a marvellously intimate under- 
standing of the Kaffir mind.’ — African 
Critic. 

W. C. Scully. BETWEEN SUN 
AND SAND. By W. C. Scully, 
Author of ‘The White Hecatomb/ 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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OTHER 8IX-8HILUNQ NOVELS 

Crown Svo. 


SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

MIRRY-ANN. By Norma Lorimer, 
Author of ‘ Josiah’s Wife.’ 

JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma 
Lorimer. 

THE STRONG GOD CIRCUM- 
STANCE. By Helen Shipton. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. By 
Richard Marsh, Author of * The 
Beetle.' 

CHRISTALLA. By Esm£ Stuart. 
THE DESPATCH RIDER. By 
Ernest Glanville, Author of 
‘The Kloof Bride.' 

AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By 
R. N. Stephens. 

A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By 
R. N. Stephens, Author of ‘An 
Enemy to the King.’ 

THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. 

By J. S. Fletcher. 

DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 
son. 

THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson. 
DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. ByE. F. Benson. 

Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray 

fJtT PWUTCT 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By Dorothea Gerard. 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 
Townshend. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN ? By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 
Percy White, 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 

By W. Pett Ridge. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dawson 
and A. Moore. 

THE BUILDERS. By J. S. 
Fletcher. 

GALLIA. By M£nie Muriel 
Dowie. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 

By M£nie Muriel Dowie. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 

By Julian Corbett. 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis. 
ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Alan 
Brodrick. 

CORRAGEEN IN ’98. By Mrs. 
Orpen. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Keigh- 
ley Snowden. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 

By Mrs. Walford. 

KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary 
Gaunt. 

DEADMAN’S. By Mary Gaunt. 
CAPTAIN JACOBUS : AROMANCE 
OF THE ROAD. By L. Cope Corn- 
ford. 

SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope 
CORNFORD. 

THE KING OF ALBERIA. By 
Laura Daintrey. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mary A. Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G, 
Manville Fenn, 

UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. McChesney, 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
Brewer. 
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THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By 
Ronald Ross. 

THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By 
Clive P. Wolley. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L. Paton. 

MISS ARMSTRONG’S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
John Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By 
Henry Johnston. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
Richard Pryce. 

THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the 
Author of ‘A High Little World.’ 

DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 

B. Marriott Watson. 

THE STONE DRAGON. By 
R. Murray Gilchrist. 


A VICAR’S WIFE. By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

ELSA. By E. M 'Queen Gray. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 
Hooper. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C. Balfour. 

A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert 
Morrah. 

THE FAITHFUL CITY. By 
Herbert Morrah. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
Barry. 

BIJLI, THE DANCER. By James 
Blythe Patton. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 

Lucy Maynard. 

VAUSSORE. By Francis Brune. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 

Crown 8vo. 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. 
Jacobs. 

SEA URCHINS. By W. W. Jacobs. 
THE MESS DECK. By W. F. 
Shannon. 

DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
IST. 42nd thousand By Edna 
Lyall. 

A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 
Pett Ridge. 

CEASE FIRE! By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. Crown 8 vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest 
Glanville. 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
By W. C. Scully. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By MAR- 
GARET Benson. 

FITZJAMES. By Lilian Street. 
THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifth 
Edition. By Bertram Mitford. 
THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary 
Gaunt. 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce. 


THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By ‘Vera.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esm£ 
Stuart. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By Constance Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 

By Standish O’Grady. 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WIN GS. By Angus Evan Abbott. 
THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Man- 

VILLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 
Orton Prowse. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 
R. Pryce. 

DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel 
Robinson. 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 
By A. Shield. 
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A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
J. M. Cobban. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 
W. E. Norris. 

A CAVALIER’S LADYE. By Mrs. 

TiiPtrin? * 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neu- 
mann. 


A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 
LASHES. By H. A.' Kennedy. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. Gordon. 

AN ODD. EXPERIMENT. By 
Hannah Lynch. 

TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By 
Howard Pease. 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS 


Crown Svo. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel 
Robinson. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 
F. Mabel Robinson. 

MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. 
Mabel Robinson. 

ELI’S CHILDREN. By G. Man- 

VILLE FENN. 


IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 
the Author of 4 Indian Idylls.’ 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 
M ‘Queen Gray. 

JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. 
Norris. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie 
Keith. 


A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 
VILLE FENN. 

DISARMED. By M. Betham 
Edwards. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
j E leventh Edition . Post 8m is. 


Ube movelist 

Messrs. Methuen are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 
a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Many 
of these Novels have never been published before. Each Number is as long as 
the average Six Shilling Novel. The first numbers of ‘ The Novelist ’ are as 


follows : — 

I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 

E. W. Hornung. 

II. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- 

LIST. Robert Barr. 

III. THE INCA’S TREASURE. 

Ernest Glanville. 

IV. Out of print 

V. FURZE BLOOM. S. Baring 

Gould. 

VI. BUNTER’S CRUISE. C. 

Gleig. 

VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

Arthur Moore. 

VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 

Boyson Weekes. 

TX. THE ADVENTUREOF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. Mrs. C. F. 
Williamson. 


X. VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales 
of the Transvaal. E. S. Valen- 
tine. 

XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 

F. Norreys Connell. 

XII. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 

Clark Russell. 

XIII. THE POMP OF THE LAVI- 
LETTES. Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A MAN OF MARK. Anthony 
Hope. 

XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas 
Malet. 

XVI. THE LADY’S WALK. Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
Edna Lyall. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by well' known Authors , well illustrated. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 


THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By 
S. Baring Gould. 

TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 
CHING. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. 
Blake. 

ONLY A GUARD -ROOM DOG. 

By Edith E. Cuthell, 

THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
By Harry Collingwood. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clark Russell. 
SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who 
would not go to Sea. By G. Man- 
VILLE FENN. 

THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 

By G. E. Farrow. 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 
LAND. By G. E. Farrow. 5* 


The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors , handsomely bounds 
and well illustrated . 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 


THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONLUC. By the Author of 
' Mdle. Mori.’ 


OUT OF THE FASHION. 
T. Meade. 


By L. 


By 


DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. 

L. T. Meade. 

HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 
2 s. 6 d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
L. T. Meade. 


University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown 8 vo. Price ( with some exceptions ) 2 s. 6 d. 


The following volumes are ready : — 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- 
man. Seventh Edition , Revised \ 
With Maps and Plans . 3 s, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY, By L. L. Price, 


M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Third Edition. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition . 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, 
M.A. Second Edition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 
MASSEE. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. By V. B. Lewes, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. ByV.P. Sells, M.A. Illus- 
trated 1, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated . 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. 
3*. 6 d. 


THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. Gregory. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. Burch, 
M.A, F. R. S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 35. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By Evan Small, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theo- 
bald, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. Jenks, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 


Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

Crown Zvo. 2 s. 6 d. 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series art ready : — 


TRADE UNIONISM-NEW AND 
OLD. By G. Howell. Third 
Edition. 


THE CO - OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. Holy- 
OAKE. Second Edition. 
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MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. Hobson, M.A. Fourth Edition . 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
Bv C. F. Bastable, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second Edition . 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. 
H. Wilkins, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 
Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By 
Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. de B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 
W. Cooke-Taylor, 


THE STATE AND ITS CHID 

J DREN. By Gertrude Tuckwell. 

WOMEN’S WORK. ByLADYDiLKE, 
Miss Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By E. Bowmaker. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By J. A. Hobson, 
B.A. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Sherwell, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By Clement Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa Twining. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. Reason, 
M.A. 


Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


^ESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choe- 
phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
Lewis Campbell, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 51. 

CICERO — De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 3 s. 6 d. 

CICERO — Select Orations {Pro Milone, 
ProMurena, Philippic ii„ In Catili- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 5*. 

CICERO — De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
3 s. 6d . 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
byG. B. Gardiner, M.A. Crown 
8 vo. 2s. 6d. 


HORACE : THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College', Oxford. 2 s. 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 3 s. 6d. 
SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. 2s. 6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. Townshend, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2S. 6d. 
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Educational Books 

CLASSICAL 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by John 
Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy 8m 15.?. 
net. 

This edition contains parallel passages from 
the Eudemian Ethics, printed under the 
text, and there is a full commentary, the 
main object of which is to interpret diffi- 
culties in the light of Aristotle’s own 
rules. 

‘ We must content ourselves with saying, in 
conclusion, that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 
put, and what is original js (with equal 
brevity) of such value and interest. * 

- Pilot . 

THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary, by W. 
M. Lindsay, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. Demy 8m 10 s. 6 d. net. 

For this edition all the important mss. have 
been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early 
Latin verse. The Commentary is very 
full. 

‘This edition bears evidence of profound 
and accurate grammatical learning on 
every page .' — Saturday Review. 

* A work of great erudition and fine scholar- 
ship.' — Scotsman. 

PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with 
Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M'Cosh, M.A. 
Fcap. 6fto. 12J. Id. 

A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. Marchant, M.A., Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8m 3 s. 6 d. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. Marchant, 


M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; and A. M. Cook, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul's School. 
Crown 8m 3$. 6d. 

1 We know no book of this class better fitted 
for use in the higher forms of schools.' — 
Guardian. 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown 8m 2 s. 

TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown 8m 2 s. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 

TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
Liddell, M.A. Fcap. 8m is. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. ByE. D. Stone, M. A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap. 8m 
is. 6d. 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
Freese, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, is. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. Darwin Swift, M.A. Fcap. 
8m 2 s. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE. By S. E. Winbolt, 
Assistant Master in Christ’s Hospital. 
Crown 8m is. 6d. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 
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NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. Buckl and Green, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxon. Crown 8 vo. $s. 6 d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rod- 
well, B.A. With a Preface by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 0 f 
Keble College. Fcap. 8 vo. 3*. 6 d, 

THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. Huntingford, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr, 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. 


GERMAN 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. de B. Gibbins, D.Litt. , 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster 
Grammar School. Crown 8 vo. is. 6 d . 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M 'Queen Gray. Crown 8 vo. 
2 s. 6 d. 


SCIENCE 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A. Mundella. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 35. 6 d. 

[Methuen's Science Primers. 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. # In- 
cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 


tronomy, and Geology. By R. 
Elliott Steel, M. A., F.C.S. 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 

VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. 
B. Russell, B.Sc., Science Master 
at Burnley Grammar School. Cr. 
8 vo. is. 

* A collection of useful, well-arranged notes.' 
School Guardian. 


Cestboofts of CecbnotoQB 

Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. WOOD. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. is. 6 d. 

‘Though primarily intended for students, 
Miss Wood’s dainty little manual maybe 
consulted with advantage by any girls 
who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the 
diagrams very helpful.’-- ^Literature. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. Webber. With many Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 3$. 6 d. 

‘ An admirable elementary text-book on the 
subject.’— Builder. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations andDiagrams. Cr. Svo. 3 s. 6 d. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 


Stroud, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crown Svo. 35. 6 d. 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND PRACTICAL. By Miss 
Hill, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
8 vo. 2 s. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. French* M.A. Part I. 
With numerous diagrams. Crown 
8 vo. is. 6 d. 

* An excellent and eminently practical little 
book 'Schoolmaster. 
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ENGLISH 


ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A. Crown 8 vo. y. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H, E, 
Malden, M.A. is. 6 d. 

A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By Johnson Barker, 
B.A, Crown Svo. 2 s. 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. Williamson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 


A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Emma S. 
Mellows. Crown Svo. 3 s. 6d. 

‘ A lucid and well-arranged account of the 
growth of English literature.' — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. C alder- 
wood, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 40, with Answers, is. Or in 
three Books, price 2 d., 2d., and 3^. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. By Leon 
Delbos. Crown Svo. 2 s. 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in elementary schools and by the general 
reader. 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third 
Edition . 2 s. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. is. 6 d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COM- 
MERCE. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M,A. is. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By S.E. Bally, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. Second Edition. 2 s. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Bally. 
2s. 6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E. Bally. Second 
Edition. 2 s. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E. Bally, M.A. 
Crown Svo . 2s. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire. ByL. W. Lyde, M.A. Third 
Edition. 2 s. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. 
Jackson, M. A. Third Ed. 1 s. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F. G. Taylor, M.A. Third Edition . 
is. 6d. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A. 2 s. 


A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By H. Jones, is. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
By J. E. B. M ‘Allen, M. A. Cr. Svo . 2 s. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. 
Douglas Edwards. 2s. 
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WORKS BY A. M. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on 
Elementary Accidence. Fourth 
Edition . Fcaf. 8 vo, is. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 2s. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fifth 
Edition revised. 18 mo. is. 6 d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
CAESAR. Part i. T Helvetian 
War. Second Edition . 187720. is. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Part I. The Kings of Rome. 187720. 
Second Edition, is. 6 d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Seventh 
Edition. Fcaf 8 vo. is. 6 d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown 8 vo. is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary. Eighth and 
cheaper Edition , re-written. Crown 
8 170. is. 6 d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. Key 3^. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE : Rules and Exercises. 
Second Edition. Cr.Bvo, is. 6 d. With 
Vocabulary. 2s. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellan- 
eous Latin Exercises on Common 
Rules and Idioms. Fourth Edition. 
Fcaf. 8 vo. is. 6 d. With Vocabulary. 
2 s. 


If. STEDMAN, M.A. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to 
Subjects. Ninth Edition. Fcaf 
8 vo. is, 6 d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN 
IDIOMS. 18 mo. Second Edition, xr. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition , 
Revised. 187720. is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. 
Crown 8 vo. is. 6 d . 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition Revised. Fcaf. Bvo. is. 6 d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION. Arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects, Second Edition. 
Fcaf. 8 vo. is. 6 d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 
TIONS. For the use of Schools. 
Third Edition. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Fcaf, Bvo. 
2s. 6 d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edi. 
tion. xBmo. Bd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fifth 
Edition Revised. Crown Bvo. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Fourth 
Edition revised. Fcaf. Bvo. is. 6 d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 2s. 6 d. Key 31. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Ninth Edition. Fcaf . 
Bvo, is. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Eleventh 
Edition. 


A Key, issued to Tutors and 
Private Students only, to be had 
on application to the Publishers. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Bvo. 
6 s. net. 
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LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Tenth Edition . 
KEY (Fourth Edition) issued as 
above, 6s. net 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Sixth Edition . 
Key (Second Edition ) issued as 
above. 6s. net . 

GERMAN EXAMINATION. 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
R. J. Morich, Clifton College. 
Fifth Edition. 

Key (Second Edition ) issued as 
above. 6s. net, I 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. ByC. H. 
Spence, M.A., Clifton College. 
Second Edition . 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By R. E. Steel, M.A., 
F.C.S. In two vols. 

Part I. Chemistry ; Partu. Physics. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By A. 
M. M. Stedman, M.A. Third 
Edition, 

Key (Second Edition) issued as 
above, js, net, 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. ByJ. Tait 
Wardlaw, B.A., King’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8 vo, 2 s. 6d. 
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FICTION — continued 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By Alfred Ollivant. 
CORRAGEEN IN ’98. By Mrs. Orpen. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. By Mary A. Owen. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gilbert Parker. Illustrated. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. By Gilbert Parker. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. By Gilbert Parker. 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert Parker. 

MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. By Gilbert Parker. Illustrated. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. By Gilbert Parker. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. By Gilbert Parker. Illustrated. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. L. Paton. 

BIJLI THE DANCER. By J. B. Patton. Illustrated. 

TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By Howard Pease. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By Max Pemberton. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. Pendered. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. Penny. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. By W. Pett Ridge. 

THREE WOMEN AND MR. FRANK CARDWELL. By W. Pett Ridge 
MORD EM’LY. By W. Pett Ridge. 

A SON OF THE STATE. By W. Pett Ridge. 

THE HUMAN BOY. By Eden Phillpotts. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. By Eden Phillpotts. 

THE PLUNDERERS. By Morlky Roberts. 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM. A Romance of the Sea. By Ronald Ross 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. Clark Russell. Illustrated 
ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Marshall Saunders. 

THE WHITE HECATOMB. By W. C. Scully. 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By W. C. Scully. 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. By W. C. Scully. 

THE MESS DECK. By Edgar Shannon. 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. By A. Shield. 

THE STRONG CIRCUMSTANCE. By Helen Shipton 
THE PLUNDERPIT. By J. Keighley Snowden. 

A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By R. N. Stephens. 

AN ENEMY TO THE KIN G. By R. N. Stephens 
BLMSLIE’S DRAG NET. By E. H. Strain. 

FITZJAMES. By Lilian Street. 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esm£ Stuart. 

CHRISTALLA. By Esm£ Stuart. 

S.R^cYxVTy ** Doe “» ~ 

LONE PINE. By R. B. Townshend. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By L. B. Walfokd 
THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By H. G. Wells 
THE PLATTNER STORY. By H. G. Well! 

atr E d. By Stanley J* Wbyman. Illustrated. 

TH^ By Pbrcy White. 

NEWSPAPER GIRL. By Mrs. Williamson. 

AUT CUP ‘ By CtIVE Philipps Wolley. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. And other Stories, BvX. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 

Crown 8uo. 

THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH. By J. B. Atkins. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Retold by S. Baring-Gould. With 
numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters by Arthur J. Gaskin. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Collected and Edited by S. Baring- 
Gould. With numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. By S. Baring-Gould. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. By S. Baring-Gould. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Baring-Gould. With numerous 
Flans and Illustrations. 

THE CROCK OF GOLD. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated. 

THE DOWNFALL OF THE DERVISHES. By E. N. Bennett. With 
Photogravure Portrait of the Sirdar, Maps and Plans. 

THE BENIN MASSACRE. By Captain Boisragon. With Portrait and Map. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunvan. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by C. H. Firth, M.A. With over 40 Illustrations by R. 
Anning Bell. 

THE LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN. By Madame Darmbsteter. With 
Portrait. 

LIFE AND PROGRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By Michael Davitt, M.P. 

A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. By the Viscount Fincastle, V.C., and Lieut. 
Eliott-Lockhart. With Map and Illustrations. 

ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL. By John Foster Fraser. With 
too Illustrations. 

BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. George, M.A., Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. With numerous Plans. 

THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By Angus Hamilton. With many Illus- 
trations. 

WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howard C. Hillegas. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 

ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. Henley. 

THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by William Wilson. 

A NEW RIDE TO KHIVA. By R. L. Jefferson. Illustrated. 

THE BOER STATES. By A. H. Keane, M.A. With Map. 

BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By Rudyard Kipling. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling. 

LADYSMITH: The Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nevinson, With 
Illustrations and Maps. 

VIEWS AND OPINIONS. By Ouida. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICAL REVIEWS. By C. H. Pearson, M.A. Edited, 
with a Biographical Sketch, by H. A. Strong. With a Portrait. 

THE GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of English Lyrics from Surrey 
to Shirley. Arranged by ‘ Q ’ (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 

THE, PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J. W. Robertson-Scott. With a Map. 

GREEKS IN THESSALY. By W. Rinnaird Rose. With 
Plans and 24 Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. By W. Clark 

vvCrJJ Russell. With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

^RgJSONER OF WAR. By Colonel A. Schiel. 

s EAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Cavendish). 
By Robert Southey. Edited, with an Introduction, by David Hannay. 

VAILIMA. ^LETTERS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

TtfE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel Trotter. With Map and Illustrations. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE— continued 

Crown 8vo. 

SOUTH AFRICA. By W. Basil Worsfold, M. A. With a Map. 

THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By Filson Young. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 

Demy 8uo. 

WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY AND MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut. -Colonel Alderson. With numerous Illustrations. 
THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of the Ashanti Campaign. By 
Major-General R. S. S. Baden Powell. Illustrated. 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Major-General R. S. S. Baden 
Powell. With nearly 100 Illustrations, Maps, etc. 

THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. ByF.W. Christian. With Illustrations and Maps. 
THE HILL OF THE GRACES ; or. The Great Stone Temple of Tripoli. 

By H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, and 75 Illustrations. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. Vol. I. By F. H. E. Cunliffe. 
THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel Decle. Illustrated. 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By H. E. Egerton. 
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